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OWEN’S  HOBBY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A DOUBLE  WAKNING. 


“A  thousand  wants 
Gnar  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
Her  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings.” — Tennyson. 


strangely  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  ! In 
3 constant  fellowship,  closely  intertwined, 

as  day  and  night,  they  wander  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  unanswered  question  goes 
up  from  many  a heart, — why  ? 

When  the  meadow  is  bright  with  the  waving 
harvest,  and  flowers  amid  the  corn  bend  before  the 
autumn  breeze,  the  reaper  comes,  and  with  his  sickle 
lays  them  low.  Why  ? 

When  the  grateful  song  of  the  bird  is  echoing 
through  the  valley,  the  sportsman’s  step  is  heard — ■ 
there  is  an  agonized  flutter  of  the  mounting  pinions, 
and  the  songster’s  voice  is  heard  no  more.  Why  ? 
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When  light  and  love  shine  in  the  homestead,  and 
the  father  s hopes  are  swelling  high ; the  mother,  in 
her  untiring  love,  watching,  waiting,  tending,  pray- 
ing ; the  cold  hand  of  death  comes  to  snatch  the  loved 
one,  so  full  of  golden  promise,  from  their  embrace. 
Why? 

That  all  things  work  together  for  good,  we  would 
fain  believe;  and  though  the  way  seem  dark,  the 
time  weary,  and  the  evil  great,  in  faith  let  us  press 
on.  “They  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they 
that  be  against  us.”  The  early  dawn  is  ofttimes 
overcast. 

It  was  a bright  spring  day,  and  a gay  party  was 
wending  its  way  through  one  of  the  loveliest  spots' 
in  Berwickshire,  not  many  miles  distant  from  Dun- 
glass.  Earth  and  heavens  seemed  to  have  combined 
that  no  charm  might  be  wanting  to  make  the  hour 
as  cloudless  as  the  sky.  Every  trace  of  mist  had 
vanished : the  dark  Scotch  firs  raised  their  spire-like 
heads  proudly  in  the  clear  air ; while  the  drooping 
larches  swayed  their  tresses  of  tender  green  athwart 
the  gloomy  foliage  of  their  neighbours,  as  though 
wooing  them  to  take  part  in  nature’s  re-awakening. 
It  was  in  truth  a beautiful  glen : deep  hollows,  run- 
ning right  across  the  path,  led  the  way,  almost  pre- 
cipitously at  times,  into  the  very  bed  of  the  torrent, 
which,  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  roared  and  dashed 
adown  its  sparkling  course  until  it  foamed  and 
bubbled  past  some  rocky  boulders  into  the  brook 
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below,  sending  out  a cloud  of  spray  which,  catching 
the  light  as  it  fell  through  the  branches,  danced  in 
a succession  of  mimic  rainbows,  till  it  joined  the 
hissing  stream  that  rolled  on  like  an  avalanche, 
leaving  masses  of  its  snowy  crest  caught  on  the 
bushes  along  its  rugged  path.  Just  above  the  little 
fall  the  stream  ran  more  calmly,  and  step|)ing-stones 
gave  firm  footing  for  the  agile  rambler  who  might 
chance  to  wend  that  way. 

On  either  side  rose  sloping  banks  of  moss,  with 
tufts  of  fern;  and  where  the  shade  was  not  too  dense, 
wild-fiowers  in  profusion,  growing  in  modest  retire- 
ment far  from  the  “ busy  haunts  of  men,”  breathed 
out  in  silent  devotion  their  fragrant  incense  to  the 
great  Creator. 

Here  and  there  huge  boughs,  stripped  by  the  win- 
ter s storms  from  the  ash-trees,  lay  across  the  brook, 
— bridges  that  might  serve  the  mountain  squirrel  or 
the  hunted  deer; — and  the  proud  survivors  bent  their 
heads  together  and  looked  down,  as  if  half  in  pity, 
half  in  contempt,  at  their  stricken  companions, — 
giants  that  had  fought  but  to  fall,  striven  but  to  fail, 
and  now  lay  there,  flinging  up  blanched  arms  of 
entreaty — holding  out  yet  a little  longer  warning  to 
the  unwary,  to  the  proud  self-confident,  who  will  not 
mark  how  near  the  fall  may  be. 

But  it  is  time  we  introduced  our  readers  to  the 
members  of  the  little  company  rambling  along  the 
wild  path. 
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Mr.  Wenham,  a solicitor  in  a large  practice  in  Lon- 
don, had  recently  married  a second  time,  and  had 
brought  his  young  wife  to  spend  a few  weeks  on  a 
small  estate  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  an  old 
Scotch  lady  who  belonged  to  a noble  clan,  and  who, 
until  the  time  of  her  death,  which  happened  about 
ten  years  before,  had  delighted  in  tales  of  the  “auld 
Scottish  lairds,”  the  bold  chieftains,  the  battles,  ay, 
and  the  fairies,  too,  “ the  gude  folk ; ” and  many  a 
legend  would  she  relate  to  the  boy  and  the  girl  with 
whom  his  first  marriage  had  been  blessed. 

The  present  Mrs.  Wenham  was  the  daughter  of  a 
rector  in  the  south  of  England;  and  though  only 
nine-and-twenty  at  the  time  our  story  commences, 
seemed  fitted  by  nature  to  occupy  a commanding 
position  in  society.  Tall,  with  soft,  yet  imperious 
dark  eyes,  you  instinctively  felt  the  power  of  her 
strong  will — a will  that  might  be  bent,  never  broken. 
A full,  fine,  sweeping  figure;  and  tolerably  regular 
features,  which  lighted  up  by  a winning  smile  be- 
came really  magnificent — no  wonder  that  she  had 
won  the  heart  of  the  lonely  widower,  who,  charmed 
no  less  by  her  mental  qualities  and  earnest  religious 
character,  thought  to  insure  his  young  daughter  a 
second  mother  and  true  friend.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  this  daughter. 

Alice  Wenham  was  just  eighteen,  about  the  middle 
height,  with  soft  masses  of  golden  hair  loosely 
braided  on  her  neck ; a complexion  fair  and  soft  as 
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a peach ; and  deep  blue  eyes,  with  long,  dark  lashes. 
Some  of  her  envious  acquaintances  thought  her 
face  of  too  decided  a cast  for  womanly  beauty,  but 
all  agreed  that  she  was  very  interesting,  and  that  her 
firmness  never  even  verged  on  obstinacy.  Light  as 
a sylph  she  tripped  along,  accompanied  by  two  young 
men  of  very  opposite  appearance,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attentions,  though  ever  and  anon  as 
they  talked  she  seemed  to  fall  into  a deep  reverie, 
and  a shade  of  melancholy  passed  across  her  face 
in  spite  of  all  her  companions  could  do  to  rouse 
her. 

Douglas  Crathie,  the  taller  of  the  two  young  men, 
was  a fine  young  fellow  of  about  six  feet  high. 
Gifted  with  a warm,  poetic  temperament,  his  hand- 
some features  reflected  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
the  exhilaration  of  the  day,  the  charm  of  the  spot; 
while  his  manifest  admiration  of  Miss  Wenham  was 
plainly  shown  by  the  eager  glances  he  cast  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  deepening  flush  of  his  olive  com- 
plexion as  his  black  eyes  met  hers. 

The  only  son  of  a near  neighbour  of  the  Wenhams, 
he  had  often  in  boyhood  romped  with  the  little  fair- 
haired girl,  and  had  been  the  chosen  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  her  brother,  of  whom  more  by-and-by.  Quick 
and  intelligent,  keen-witted,  and  fluent  of  speech, 
his  path  seemed  to  lie  clearly  before  him  ; and 
friends  and  advisers  all  thought  that  the  bar  would 
open  the  best  field  for  his  natural  endowments.  He 
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had  just  finished  a course  of  study  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  contemplating  making  his  first  trial  in  London 
at  no  very  distant  period.  To  his  mother,  who  had 
lived  all  her  life  amongst  her  native  hills,  this  was 
like  tearing  the  wild  heath  from  the  mountain  side. 
Scotch  in  every  thought  and  thrill,  she  felt  that  she 
would  be  lost  indeed  in  the  strange  land,  with  strange 
faces,  strange  manners.  And  yet  if  she  remained, 
how  much  more  lost  without  her  son ! So  without  a 
murmur  she  had  given  her  consent,  and  waited,  with 
many  apprehensions  and  silent  regrets,  till  he  should 
summon  her. 

George  Stainer,  the  other  gentleman  who  was  with 
them,  made  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  young 
Scotchman.  About  three  years  older,  he  looked  a 
mere  youth  by  the  side  of  his  stalwart  companion. 
He  had  a clear,  fair,  pale  skin,  with  full  brown  eyes 
and  waving  hair,  finely  arched  brows,  and  a broad 
expanse  of  forehead.  To  the  casual  observer  there 
was  nothing  particularly  striking  in  his  appearance; 
and  the  general  opinion  among  his  acquaintance  was, 
that  he  was  a very  good,  ordinary  sort  of  fellow — one 
who  would  never  probably  kick  up  a dust  in  the 
world,  much  less  make  a shine who  had  neither 
genius  nor  bounce  enough  to  cut  a brilliant  figure, 
but  was  too  steady -going  ever  to  disgrace  himself.  A 
clerk  in  a large  banking-house  in  Lombard  Street, 
he  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  princi- 
pals, and  though  young,  had  twice  been  promoted, 
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SO  that  his  luck,  as  they  said,  had  carried  him 
right  over  the  heads  of  several  of  his  seniors  in  the 
office. 

In  spite  of  this,  with  one  exception  only,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  all  the  clerks,  who  could  not  help 
admiring  his  quickness  in  business  and  cool  head  in 
calculation.  If  anything  unusually  hard  or  long  was 
to  be  done,  George  Stainer  might  always  be  counted 
on,  not  only  to  take  his  fair  share,  but  to  help  a less 
nimble  brother.  If  any  person  of  trust  was  wanted, 
“ Send  Stainer  ” was  to  be  heard  from  the  counting- 
house;  and  his  colleagues  would  exchange  glances 
with  one  another,  and  scribble  the  name  of  the  firm 
with  “Stainer”  inserted  before  the  “Co.”  Those  who 
knew  him  best  said  he  had  only  one  fault,  that  of 
self-sufficiency.  And  in  truth,  to  bestow  more  than  a 
passing  look  upon  his  face,  firmness  and  self-reliance 
were  very  plainly  marked  there ; while  the  depth  of 
thought  and  the  earnestness  with  which  his  eyes 
rested  upon  you  at  times,  revealed  the  workings  of  a 
proud,  strong  nature,  destined  to  play  a great  part  in 
the  world. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  that  some- 
times conspire  together  to  bring  about  events, 
George  Stainer  was  taking  his  annual  holiday  in 
Scotland,  and  had,  perhaps  not  quite  accidentally, 
chosen  Berwickshire  for  his  field  of  exploration.  For 
more  than  a year  he  had  been  an  occasional  visitor 
at  Mr.  Wenham’s  house  in  London ; and  need  we  say 
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that  the  loadstone  which  attracted  him  there  was  not 
the  worthy  solicitor  ? 

Having  thus  slightly  explained  the  bearings  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  party  one  to  an- 
other, we  shall  pursue  the  windings  of  our  story, 
making  only  one  more  digression  ere  we  start.  In 
attempting  the  description  of  our  pedestrians,  we 
have  trusted  somewhat  to  the  subsequent  matter  in 
this  little  history  to  supplement  whatever  peculiari- 
ties of  character  or  manner  the  details  given  may 
lack ; but  there  was  one  other  present,  who,  though 
defying  every  attempt  to  describe  his  face,  gestures, 
and  odd  sayings  adequately,  at  least  deserves  some 
slight  notice. 

Owen  Day  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Wenhams. 
He  had  been  “ bequeathed,”  as  he  used  jocularly  to 
say,  “ along  o’  the  estate.”  Greatly  attached  to  his 
“young  measter,”  as  he  persisted  in  calling  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  he  had  often  proved  himself  quite  indispensable, 
and  firmly  believed  that  the  family  would  go  to  the 
bad  altogether  without  him.  Wherever  he  went  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  fierce  adherence  to 
teetotalism.  His  master  good-humouredly  called  it 
“ Owen’s  hobby ; ” but  his  example  and  kindly  ex- 
hortations had  become  so  great  a power  with  the 
people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  that  “ Owen’s 
life-work  ” would  have  been  a better  name. 

Yes,  laugh  at  him,  mock  him,  tease  him,  queer 
him  as  they  would,  the  little,  quaint,  bright-eyed  old 
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man  never  lost  his  patience,  never  lost  his  temper. 
And  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
stood  talking  on  indifferent  subjects  with  a notorious 
drunkard  till  nearly  midnight,  holding  him  by  the 
button ; and  only  when  closing  time  had  come,  and 
the  last  shut  public-house  had  made  drinking  im- 
possible, did  he  relinquish  his  prisoner,  and  bid- 
ding him  a cheery  “ good-night,”  turn  homewards 
with  a chuckle,  muttering,  “Ye’ll  be  goin’  straight 
home  to-night,  I’m  thinkin’ ; ” and  would  meekly 
say,  in  answer  to  the  grumblings  of  his  wife,  “ It’s 
too  bad  to  keep  ye  so  late,  my  gal,  but  the  old 
woman  and  the  childer’ll  have  summat  to  fill  ’em 
to-morrow.” 

Owen  Day  on  the  present  occasion  was  carrying 
Mrs.  Wenham’s  sketching  implements,  stumbling 
and  rolling  after  the  gentlefolk  at  a discreet  distance, 
and  beguiling  the  way  with  snatches  of  hymns 
chanted  in  low,  quavering  tones.  He  was  still  quite 
hale  and  robust;  and  with  this  little  introduction  we 
return  to  where  we  left  Miss  Wenham,  trusting  to 
him  later  on  to  speak  for  himself. 

“ What  a lovely  spot ! ” exclaimed  George  Stainer, 
after  the  three  young  people  had  stood  in  silence  for 
a short  time,  watching  the  bubbles  slipping  quickly 
down  the  brook. 

Alice  looked  up.  “ It  is  very  lovely ; but  I’m  afraid 
I am  very  rude.” 

“ How  so.  Miss  Wenham  ? ” 

(669)  2 
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“ Oh  ! I had  forgotten  everything ; you  must  think 
me  very  stupid,  Mr.  Stainer.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  stupidity,”  interrupted 
Douglas ; “ I think  you  and  I will  have  the  most  to 
settle  on  that  score,  George.  I’m  very  thirsty.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Alice;  and  drawing  a little  cup 
from  a tiny  basket  she  held,  she  stepped  back  to 
where  the  water  just  above  the  fall  was  clear  and 
bright,  and  stooping  down,  dipped  the  sparkling 
liquid,  which  she  handed  to  Douglas. 

“ Oh  ! thank  you ; I’m  not  reduced  to  such  straits 
as  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  You  say  you  are  thirsty: 
drink.” 

“ I certainly  should  like  a good  glass  of  ale.” 

“ This  beautiful  water  is  much  better,  Douglas.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  better;  I never  did  care 
much  about  water.  But  don’t  let  me  prevent  you 
enjoying  it.” 

Alice  sighed,  took  a long  draught,  and  dipping 
once  more,  presented  the  cup  to  George  Stainer,  who 
also  appeared  to  enjoy  the  cool  drink,  and  remarked, — 
“Won’t  you  change  your  mind,  Douglas,  before  I 
return  the  cup  to  Miss  Wenham  ? ” 

“No,  thank  you,  George;  I can  wait  till  we  get 
home.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  water  border- 
ing on  hydrophobia.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
touch  it  ? ” 
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‘^Pure  and  simple,  no.  I never  find  it  quenches 
my  thirst.  I hear  people  go  into  ecstasies  over  it. 
And  when  I was  a boy  I used  to  imbibe  quantities ; 
but  somehow  the  more  I drank,  the  more  I wanted.” 
“ Ah  ! that’s  too  true,  Douglas  : the  more  we  drink, 
the  more  we  want,”  put  in  Alice ; “ and  it’s  well  to 
encourage  a liking  for  something  harmless.” 

“ But  really  now,  Alice,  you  can’t  think  that  any 
harm  can  come  of  my  taking  a glass  of  ale.  Why 
were  all  these  things  given  to  us,  if  we  are  not  to 
enjoy  them  ? What  is  to  become  of  all  those  who 
live  by  them  ? ” 

“ Of  those  who  live  by  them  ? Yes,  Douglas,  and 
of  those  who  die  ^ Who  thinks  of  them  ? The  many 
wasted  lives,  the  wretched  homes,  and  withered 
hearts, — who  thinks  of  them  ? ” 

“You  are  too  tender-hearted;  you  should  not 
think  so  much  of  these  things.” 

“ How  can  I help  it  ? 0 Douglas ! you  know  I 

have  only  too  much  cause  to  hate  all  drink.” 

“Come,  you  are  over -exciting  yourself.  Let  us 
refer  to  Mr.  Stainer ; he  rarely,  if  ever,  touches  fer- 
mented liquors. — Do  you  think  it  wrong,  George,  to 
drink  in  moderation  ? ” 

“I  can  hardly  venture  to  enter  upon  a debate 
with  one  of  your  learned  profession,  nor  can  I say 
that  I have  sufiiciently  studied  the  matter  to  give 
all  the  ‘ pros  ’ and  ‘ cons  ’ of  it,  but  I have,  like  Miss 
Wenham,  a great  horror  of  our  ‘gigantic  national 
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evil/  and  have  often  thought  over  the  question. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  fermented  liquors,  and 
spirits  especially,  are  next  to  useless.  It  is,  I know, 
a point  unsettled,  except  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
few,  whether  they  contain  any  nourishment  or  not. 
Now,  supposing  a labouring  man  to  have  fourpence 
to  spend  on  a meal,  the  amount  of  sustenance 
contained  in  a pot  of  porter  would  not  be  equal  to 
that  in  a loaf  of  bread.  Many  a man  could  easily 
drink  the  first,  while  most  average  eaters  would 
have  enough  and  to  spare  for  their  wives  of  the 
last.” 

“ Well  done ! very  convincing  so  far ; but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  you  and  me,  who  are  not  obliged  to 
such  strict  frugality  ? ” 

“If  the  subject  is  not  disagreeable  to  Miss 
Wenham,  I— I—” 

“ By  no  means,  Mr.  Stainer;  I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
you.” 

“ I was  about  to  say,  then,  that  looking  as  I do  at 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms  as,  shall  I say  ? unnecessary, 
except  it  be  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  palate, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  use  of  it  must  entail 
waste  of  some  sort : to  those  who  have  little  to 
spend,  waste  of  cash ; to  those  who  can  do  without 
stimulants,  waste  of  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
example.  They  say,  ‘Prevention  is  better  than 
cure  ; ’ but  supposing  we  reverse  the  old  adage,  and, 
acting  upon  the  suggestion,  cure  the  evil  in  its 
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source,  the  need  for  prevention  is  done  away  with. 
Most  sins  are  committed  in  ignorance.” 

“ Is  not  that  a sin,  Mr.  Stainer,  if  it  is  wilful  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  Miss  Wenham;  but  how  shall  we  decide 
when  it  is  wilful  ? Once  get  a man  to  understand 
the  folly  of  making  his  chief  object  in  life  the 
amount  of  liquor  he  consumes ; once  make  him  feel 
that  even  a moderate  quantity  does  him  little  or  no 
good,  while  excess  positively  does  him  an  enormous 
deal  of  harm, — then,  I think,  we  shall  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  staying  the  love  of  strong  drink.  Total 
abstinence  I regard  as  almost  a duty,  but  I think 
the  pledge  a mistake.  I ask  your  pardon.  Miss 
Wenham/’  he  continued,  seeing  the  look  of  astonish- 
ment with  which  Alice  turned  at  his  last  words. 
“Pray  excuse  me.  I consider  in  a few  cases  the 
pledge  is  a noble  protest  against  a great  sin,  and  an 
invaluable  support  to  those  who  can’t  do  without  it; 
but  I think  with  a great  many  it  injures  the  cause 
of  temperance.  We  want  to  feel  strongly  that  we 
will  not  drink,  not  because  the  trammels  of  a life- 
vow  bind  us,  but  simply  because  we  know  the 
wrong  and  won’t  do  it.” 

“Capital!  you  and  I are  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  George,  with  this  difference— you  don’t  care 
for  liquor,  I for  water;  you  just  now  took  but  one  cup 
of  your  favourite  beverage,  I seldom  exceed  one  glass 
of  wine.  Neither  of  us  teetotalers,  yet  both  strictly 
moderate.  Temperance  of  that  sort  for  ever,  say  I !’' 
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Alice  sighed  deeply,  and  they  continued  their  way 
in  silence  for  a few  moments.  Their  short  halt  at 
the  waterfall  had  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wenham  time 
to  overtake  them,  and  merry  laughter  and  gay  con- 
verse rang  through  the  dell.  Suddenly  Douglas,  who 
was  foremost,  and  who  had  just  turned  round  a bend 
in  the  way,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
springing  back  to  Alice,  tried  to  stop  her. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Douglas? — what  is  the 
matter  ? ” echoed  from  all  as  they  came  up  in  haste. 

“ Some  poor  wretched  creature  ; — let  me  beg  you, 
go  no  further.” 

“ Who  is  it  ? ” instantly  demanded  Mrs.  Wenham, 
and  pressing  forward  with  her  husband,  she  led  the 
way.  There  upon  the  sloping  bank  lay  a miserable 
heap  of  dirty  rags, — a woman;  whether  alive  or 
dead  they  could  not  see.  She  was  lying  with  her 
head  just  above  the  water’s  edge;  her  face  turned 
down  upon  the  ground ; her  limbs  and  figure  all  in 
one  shapeless  mass,  as  she  had  fallen.  Her  shoes 
were  almost  torn  off;  her  feet  were  bleeding;  and  her 
garments  were  draggled  with  mud  and  wet  through 
with  the  recent  rain. 

To  lift  her  up  and  turn  her  face  to  the  light  was 
but  the  work  of  a moment  to  old  Owen.  She  was 
apparently  about  thirty;  gaunt  and  haggard,  with 
what  had  been  good  features  swollen  and  disfigured 
by  a livid  black  and  green  mark  over  one  eye  and 
cheek,  and  a fearful  gash  on  her  right  temple. 
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“ Poor  soul ! she’s  not  dead  then,”  ejaculated  the 
old  man,  as  she  gave  a moan  and  half  unclosed  her 
eyes. 

“What  can  he  done,  Richard?  Give  me  your 
brandy  flask,”  said  Mrs.  Wenham  quickly. 

“ 0 mamma,  the  poor  thing ! Don’t  give  her  that.” 

“Something  must  be  done  to  rouse  her,  my 
dear.” 

“ It’s  the  whisky  that’s  done  it,  ma’am.  She’s  not 
got  much  life  in  her.”  As  Owen  spoke,  he  bathed  her 
head  and  lips  with  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had 
soaked  in  the  brook.  Again  she  groaned,  and  said 
in  a hoarse  whisper, — 

“ Leave  me,  leave  me  to  dee.  I thought  it  was  a’ 
over;  leave  me.  There’s  naething  left  to  live  for 
noo.” 

Mrs.  Wenham  had  meanwhile  put  a few  drops  of 
brandy  in  Alice’s  little  cup,  and  mixing  some  water 
with  it,  poured  it  gently  into  her  mouth. 

“ Wha  gied  me  that  ? ” cried  the  woman  wildly, 
glaring  round  with  reviving  strength.  “I  never 
thought  to  taste  that  nae  mair.  Oh,  I hae  been  a 
wretch,  a wretch  ! I’m  na  flt  to  live ; I’m  na  flt  to 
dee.  My  bairn — my  wee  bairnie  that  I loved — loved — 
loved — my  last,  my  darling — I said  I wouldna  touch 
it.  But  gie  me  mair ; let  me  drink — let  me  drink  ! 
Oh,  my  bairn.” 

“ Where  is  your  baby  ? ” said  Mrs.  Wenham,  bend- 
ing down. 
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“ Dead — dead — burned.  I,  its  mitlier,  I burned  it. 
Oh,  I wish  I was  dead ! ” 

“ Where  do  you  live  ? where  is  your  home  ? ” 

“ I hae  nae  hame ; he  drove  me  awa’.  He  beat  me 
and  turned  me  oot,  and  I ran  awa’.  I’m  not  drunk 
noo ; I wish  I was.  There ! dinna  ye  hear  it  screamin’  ? 
dinna  ye  hear  it  ? Mair  whisky — mair  whisky  ! let 
me  drink ; let  me  dee  ! ” 

The  voice,  which  at  first  was  sharp  and  piercing, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter ; the  words  came  in  gasps, 
and  the  temporary  excitement  caused  by  the  stimu- 
lant was  quickly  passing, — a smouldering  fire,  bright- 
ened for  a moment  by  a stir,  to  make  it  burn  out 
the  quicker. 

“ What  can  we  do  ? ” said  Mr.  Wenham. 

“I  will  hurry  on;  a very  little  further  we  shall 
come  into  the  road ; ” and  Douglas  half  started  on  as 
he  spoke.  “ There  must  be  a farm-house  or  a cottage 
there,  and  I’ll  get  some  one  with  a barrow  or  a door 
to  fetch  her.” 

“Ay,  do  so  at  once,”  broke  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wenham. 

Meanwhile,  Alice  had  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  woman,  and  was  trying,  by  kind  words 
and  gentle  efforts,  to  soothe  and  make  her  more  easy 
as  she  lay. 

“ I think,  sir,  beggin’  your  pardon,  if  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen — that  is,  if  they  wouldn’t  mind  a- 
touchin’  of  her,”  said  old  Owen,  hesitatingly. 
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“I  was  just  thinking  of  the  very  thing,”  replied 
George  Stainer.  “ Here,  Owen,  take  her  gently ; it 
isn’t  far  into  the  road,  and  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  help  here.” 

The  kind-hearted  young  fellow,  with  Owen’s  assist- 
ance, raised  the  poor,  abject  creature  slowly  and  care- 
fully from  the  ground ; and  stepping  cautiously,  they 
proceeded  along  the  rough  path  with  their  revolt- 
ing burden — a scarcely  breathing  monument  of  the 
curse  which  had  destroyed  her.  About  ten  minutes’ 
walking  brought  them  into  the  highroad,  where  they 
were  glad  to  lay  her  down  on  the  bank.  Whilst  they 
were  moving,  she  had  kept  up  a low  moaning,  ever 
and  again  gasping  wildly  for  breath,  and  then  relaps- 
ing into  quiet.  Now,  as  she  sank  upon  the  turf,  she 
opened  her  eyes  once  more,  and  said,  in  a voice  of 
strange,  unnatural  calm, — 

“ It’s  a’  over  noo,  and  hell’s  gate  is  open  for  me ; I 
saw  it  just  noo.  My  puir  bairn ! And  the  lassie,  she 
wasna  quite  gane,  they  said.  Ah  ! when  I first^ook 
the  cursed  drink,  I didna  think  it  wad  lead  to  this. 
Oh — if — ye  should  ever  see  my  puir  maimed  child, 
dinna  tell  her  how  ye  found  me — lest  she  should 
curse  me  to  her  dying  day ; but  tell — tell — my  gude- 
man — tell  him  to — keep  the — whisky  frae  her.  How 
dark — it  gets  ! ” 

“ Ask  God  to  bless  you,”  said  George  Stainer,  bend- 
ing over  her;  “ trust  in  him.  Jesus  died  for  you,  Jesus 
will  save  you.” 
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“ Will  save  me — me  ? ” 

“Yes,  you;  only  believe.  ‘The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.’  ” 

“ Tell — him — to  keep — the — drink — frae  her.  It’s 
darker  noo — come  nearer — dinna  tell  her — how — ^her 
— mither — What  was  that  ye  telt  me?  he — died 
— for — me  ? ” 

A few  quickly-drawn  breaths,  a long  sigh,  and  the 
conflict  was  over;  the  poor,  sin-stained  victim  had  gone 
to  her  rest : one  little  ray  to  lighten  the  gloom,  and 
the  sunset  of  that  day  had  come.  A happy  home  had 
been  ruined  by  her  sin,  her  husband  bereft  of  wife  and 
babe,  and  the  poor  child  doomed  to  pass  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood  a helpless  cripple,  the  victim  of 
the  relentless  demon  Drink.  Both  ladies  were  weep- 
ing bitterly;  and  now  that  nothing  more  could  be 
done,  Mr.  Wenham,  desiring  George  Stainer  and  the 
old  man  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  led  the  way 
from  the  scene  of  wretchedness. 

“ There’s  nothing  but  total  abstinence  for  such  as 
her,”  remarked  George  Stainer  to  Owen,  as,  after 
drawing  the  tattered  shawl  over  the  disfigured  face, 
tho^  turned  to  leave  the  spot. 

r‘For  such  as  her  ! ay,  sure,  and  for  a good  many 
more.  ‘ Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.’  It’s  not  always  the  first  step  on  the 
slide  as  makes  us  go  down.  There’s  many  a young 
man  as  begins  brave  and  strong  enough,  an’  he 
thinks  he’s  goin’  to  cut  a dash  along  o’  the  others 
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an’  stop  midway;  but  he' can’t  do  it,  he  can’t  do  it, 


“ You  are  a great  advocate  of  teetotalism,  Owen.” 

“ I dunno  exactly  what  that  may  be,  sir — I’m  no 
lawyer;  but  though  I’m  a-sayin’  of  it,  I haven’t 
touched  a drop  since — ah ! it’s  years  ago  now — not 
since — ” 

“ Since  when  ? ” 

“ Maybe  ye’ll  have  heard,  sir,  of  the  young  measter, 
my  measter,  Mr.  Wenham’s  son  ? ” 

“ No — that  is,  I have  heard  very  little;  a word  here 
and  there.  What  of  him  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  as  I ought  to  speak  of  it — leastways 
you  won’t  say  as  I said  aught  about  it ; they  don’t 
like  it  talked  about,  sir,  and  Miss  Alice,  she  do  take 
it  to  heart  dreadful.” 

“You  need  not  fear.  I have  often  thought  there 
must  be  some  sad  story  connected  with  him.” 

“ Well,  sir,  you  see,  young  Measter  Laurence,  he 
were  a sailor,  an’  he’d  come  home,  sir,  in  his  ship  to 
Edinburgh,  as  gay  an’  handsome  a young  feller  as 
ever  set  sail.  He  was  darker  than  his  sister ; his 
eyes  were  like  hers,  but  his  hair  not  so  golden.  He 
was  full  o’  life  an’  spirit — no  harm  in  him,  sir,  he  was 
too  good  for  that ; but  I’ve  heerd  say  as  the  young 
gentlemen  aboard  ship  do  get  wonderful  fond  o’  rum 
sometimes.  Anyway,  he  was  a midshipman ; an’  there 
was  great  rejoicin’s  when  he  come  home.  It  was 
Christmas -time,  sir,  an’  they’d  been  a-sittin’  in  the 
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twilight  with  their  cigars  an’  their  glasses,  talkin’ 
over  their  pranks  with  one  another — I mean  Measter 
Laurence,  and  two  of  his  messmates,  an’  young  Mr. 
Douglas — when  what  must  they  do  but  fall  to  tellin’ 
of  ghost  stories ; an’  one  of  ’em  told  the  old  tale  of 
St.  Abbs’  churchyard,  how  that  some  maid  was  to  be 
seen  every  night  a- walkin’  along  the  cliff  that  hangs 
over  the  sea.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  care  to  hear 
about  it,  sir  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes  ! go  on  by  all  means.” 

“ Well,  sir,  it’s  a long  story,  but  you  know  Mrs. 
Carey,  the  old  housekeeper — she’s  dead  now,  sir — she 
told  me  as  they’d  been  callin’  for  bottle  after  bottle 
of  wine,  an’  they  weren’t  a bit  too  steady  when  they 
started.  Well,  sir,  what  must  they  do  but  dare  each 
other  to  follow  the  spirit,  or  whatever  they  say  it 
is.  There’s  a power  o’  spirits  o’  some  sort,  good  or 
bad,  among  these  wild  mountains,  so  these  northern 
folk  believe.  I can’t  say  much  about  it — I’m  not 
Scotch  myself,  sir — but  it’s  my  candid  opinion  as 
there’s  no  more  spirits  there  than  what  folks  takes 
there  theirselves,  seein’  as  I never  yet  heerd  tell  of  a 
sober  man  seein’  a ghost.  Ye  see,  when  the  brain 
gets  so  muddled  that  a man  can’t  either  walk,  or 
talk,  or  see  straight,  it’s  small  wonder  if  he  be- 
gins to  think  crooked  too.  Ay,  sir,  it’s  the  curse  o’ 
the  nation,  is  this  drink:  they  don’t  take  much  at 
first,  but  it  grows  on  ’em,  the  habit  does,  until  it 
leads  ’em  right  away  from  truth,  an’  honesty,  an’  all 
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that’s  good,  right  into  a very  hell  o’  temptations  an’ 
sin,  till  they — ” 

“ But  Miss  Alice’s  brother — what  became  of  him  ? ” 

“ Of  course,  sir,  that’s  what  I’m  a-comin’  to.  Well, 
it  was  a bitter  night,  the  moon  was  up,  an’  the  wind 
blowin’  a fearful  gale.  The  ground  was  as  hard  as 
stone,  an’  the  snow,  that  had  fallen  heavily  the  day 
before,  had  just  melted  enough  to  make  it  stick  fast, 
an’  the  rocks  were  like  glass ; no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  have  ventured  on  ’em.  Well,  they’d  been 
gone  about  an  hour,  so  Mrs.  Carey  said,  when  Mrs. 
Wenham,  his  own  mother,  I mean,  sir,  she  came  into 
the  room  an’  found  ’em  gone,  an’  all  the  wine  bottles 
empty  an’  the  place  all  in  a mess.  She’d  been  ill,  or 
they’d  never  have  had  the  run  of  the  cellar  like  that; 
for  she  was  a good-thinkin’  lady,  albeit  she  hadn’t 
signed.  Well,  the  maid  as  was  with  her  said  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart  an’  stood  for  a moment ; 
. then  she  called  for  the  measter  an’  for  me,  an’  sent  us 
all  fly  in’  about  in  all  directions.  When  she  come  to 
hear  Mrs.  Carey  tell  what  she’d  heard,  she  turned 
as  white  as  a sheet,  an’  bid  us  go  after  ’em  for  the 
love  of  heaven;  an’  when  the  measter  was  gone, 
a-gallopin’  off  like  mad  on  his  own  horse,  she  kep’ 
a-runnin’  to  the  garden-gate,  an’  out  into  the  road, 
without  any  bonnet  on,  an’  the  wind  blowin’  enough 
to  turn  her  to  ice — so  the  maid  said.  Well,  I got 
on  the  gray  mare,  an’  we  weren’t  long  before  we 
got  to  the  churchyard.  Just  as  we  come  up,  we 
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met  Mr.  Douglas  an’  the  other  two,  lookin’  as  scared 
as  anything.  ‘ Where’s  Laurence  ? ’ shouted  measter; 
an’  they  told  us  how  that  they  were  goin’  to  try  to 
get  down  to  him;  he’d  slipped  over,  through  goin’ 
too  near  the  edge,”  said  the  old  man,  dropping  his 
voice  to  a whisper  almost,  and  speaking  fast  and 
excitedly. 

“Well,  sir,  we  did  all  we  could.  We  found  some 
sailors,  an’  Mr.  Wenham  offered  ’em  untold  money  to 
find  his  boy.  All  through  that  ravin’  cold  night  we 
went  round  about  on  the  rocks,  seekin’  for  him 
everywhere,  till  the  next  mornin’  his  body  was 
washed  ashore  some  miles  farther  up,  an’  fishermen 
brought  him  home  cold  an’  stiff,  with  the  salt  water 
frozen  hard  in  his  curly  hair.  Ah,  sir,  ‘ the  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh  as  a thief.’  That  poor  boy,  I can  see 
him  now,  so  blue,  an’  cold,  an’  his  face  all  swollen 
with  his  last  night’s  drink.  Oh,  it’s  an  awful  thing 
to  come  before  the  Lord’s  judgment-seat  like  that ! 
How  he  died,  if  he  ever  came  to  himself,  we  never 
knew — never  shall  know  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
' No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

“ But  his  mother — how  did  she  bear  the  blow  ? ” 

“ She  didn’t  bear  it,  sir ; it  was  the  death  of  her. 
They  say  as  when  young  Measter  Laurence  was 
brought  home  she  fainted  away,  an’  never  come  to 
for  hours.  She  only  lingered  for  a few  days;  an’  then 
both  of  ’em  was  buried  in  one  grave.  Have  you 
never  marked  it  in  the  churchyard,  sir  ? A white 
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slab  tells  where  he  was  found,  but  it  doesn’t  tell  why. 
Mr.  Wenham  wouldn’t  have  that  put  on;  he  wouldn’t 
have  his  son’s  shameful  end  known  by  every  one. 
That’s  how  it  is : when  they’re  gone  their  faults  are 
all  hidden.  The  snares  that  trapped  the  unwary 
must  be  carefully  covered  over.  Drunkenness  is  all 
very  well,  if  it’s  carried  off  with  a swagger,  an’  you 
don’t  fall  to  the  ground.  Liquors  are  temptin’ — they 
brighten  the  eye,  they  pass  the  time  away  merrily 
between  friends ; but  I tell  you  that  for  all  these 
things  we  shall  have  to  account.  ‘ God  is  not  mocked.  ’ ” 
“ You  seem  to  look  very  seriously  on  a little  drink, 
Owen.” 

“Is  that  what  you  call  a little  drink,  sir?  An 
evil  power  as  gets  hold  of  a man  an’  leads  him  to  an 
end  like  that, — call  that  a little  thing  ? ” 

“Well,  after  all  it  was  an  accident,  an  unfortunate 
slip.” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  we  can  see  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  pointin’  clearly.  We  go  on 
an’  on,  an’  we  don’t  heed  the  warnin’s  he  gives  us ; 
we  don’t  see  that  every  fall  from  sobriety  an’  honour, 
every  death  maybe,  is  a-sayin’  to  us,  as  plainly  as 
can  be.  Flee  from  the  tempter ; touch  not  ‘ the  accursed 
thing.’  We  don’t  see  that  they’re  a-knockin’  at  our 
door.” 

“ But  do  you  really  think  it  impossible  to  be  sober 
without  taking  the  pledge  ? ” 

“ There’s  few  as  can  do  it,  sir.” 
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“ N ow,  Owen,  you  have  known  me  some  little 
time : have  you  ever  seen  me  the  worse  for  drink  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  never.” 

“Yet  I have  not  signed,  and  do  not  think  I ever  shall. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  bind  myself  to 
abstain  from  a thing  that  will  never  do  me  any  harm.” 
“ Are  you  sure  that  you  will  always  feel  so  strong, 
sir  ? I never  seed  Measter  Laurence  so  before.  Temp- 
tation comes  to  the  strongest.” 

“ Oh ! he  was  almost  a boy.  Sailors  are  always 
wild  fellows.” 

“ True,  sir ; an’  what  makes  ’em  wild, — wild  when 
their  eyes  an’  heads  should  be  clearest,  when  some- 
times many  lives  are  in  their  hands  ? Whose  sin  is 
it  if  the  steersman’s  head  is  fogged  with  spirit,  an’ 
his  hands  can’t  guide  the  helm,  an’  those  precious 
lives  are  lost  ? ” 

“I  don’t  attempt  to  defend  drunkenness,  but  I 
think  a great  deal  more  good  would  be  done  by 
setting  an  example  of  great  moderation,  instead  of 
signing  for  total  abstinence.” 

“I’m  an  old  man,  sir,  an’  I’ve  seen  a good  many 
try  it;  it’s  harder  nor  you  think.  Don’t  trust  to 
yourself:  it’s  like  a rotten  bridge  over  a yawnin’ 
gulf, — it  looks  sound  enough,  but  try  it,  tread  on  it, 
an’  you’ll  find  what  it’s  like  then.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  try  it  a little  bit  longer  yet,  Owen ; I’m 
not  afraid  of  myself  But  Miss  Wenham, — she  must 
have  felt  her  brother’s  death  very  keenly.” 
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She  did,  sir ; — did  you  mark  her  to-day  ? She 
seemed  to  have  but  little  pleasure  in  the  walk,  even 
before  we  come  up  to  yon  poor  creature.  0 Mr. 
Stainer,  I’d  have  given  a good  deal  that  she  shouldn’t 
have  seen  her.” 

“ It  was  indeed  a horrible  sight,  Owen.” 

“Yes,  sir;  an’  there’s  a sad  story  at  the  back  of 
it:  that  poor  man  with  his  little  maimed  girl,  all 
through  that  wretched  woman’s  drink.” 

“ Well,  Owen,  we  must  all  keep  a watch  over  our- 
selves, that  temptation  may  never  overpower  us. 
And  now  I shall  leave  you  here.  I shall  not  join  the 
ladies  again  at  present.  Make  them  my  apologies, 
and  say  I have  gone  to  the  hotel.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  young  man 
was  quickly  out  of  sight.  The  old  servant  stood 
looking  after  him  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
slowly  went  on  his  way  muttering  to  himself, — 

“ Don’t  make  over  sure  of  your  own  self,  lest  Vain 
Confidence  lead  you  into  the  pit,  and  you  have  to 
say  with  Christian,  ‘ Who  would  have  thought  that 
this  path  should  have  led  us  out  of  the  way  ? ’ ” 
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AN  UNEXPECTED  CHECK. 

“ A light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all.”— Words WOBTH. 

OME  months  later,  a merry  group  was 
gathered  round  the  blazing  hearth,  in  a 
handsome  house  at  the  West  End  of 
London.  The  light  fell  in  fitful  flashes 
upon  the  faces  round,  making  weird  shadows  on  the 
walls,  like  second  selves  of  those  who  sat  there,  danc- 
ing and  struggling  upon  the  dreamy  background,  as 
their  passing  destiny  was  cast  by  the  fire’s  glow. 

Our  old  friend  Douglas  is  there.  Alice,  too,  is  there, 
looking  very  pretty  in  a dark  autumn  dress  of  blue 
serge,  with  a pale  blue  ribbon  tied  in  a most  bewitch- 
ing way  round  her  neck,  her  hair  partly  braided,  partly 
hanging  in  ringlets  on  her  shoulders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wenham  are  engaged  in  animated 
conversation  with  a fine-looking  old  Scotch  lady, 
whom  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  Mrs. 
Crathie.  She  is  tall,  and  what  we  might  call  rather 
angular ; but  there  are  a dignity  of  carriage,  a some- 
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thing  queenly  about  her,  and  a kindly  look  in  her 
eagle  eye,  that  instinctively  win  respect  and  attract 
you  towards  her. 

There  is  also  a young  lady,  who  at  once  claims  at- 
tention. Catherine  Crathie  is  just  a trifle  taller  than 
her  mother,  slender  and  graceful,  with  eyes  that  glow 
with  a liquid  fire  of  love,  or  hatred,  as  the  case  may 
be.  She  is  handsome,  but  scarcely  soft  enough  to  be 
perfectly  beautiful,  and  seems  rather  fitted  for  the 
mate  of  some  wild  chieftain  than  for  the  gentle  minis- 
trations of  our  everyday  domestic  life.  She  shall, 
however,  make  herself  known  to  our  readers. 

“ Don’t  you  feel  stifled  up  in  these  long  streets, 
Alice?” 

“ No,  dear.  I suppose  you  miss  the  hills.” 

“ I feel  like  an  eagle  in  a cage — the  very  air  seems 
tainted  with  smoke. — Do  you  like  London,  Douglas?” 

“ I scarcely  know,  Kate  ; it  is  a fine  place,  and  if 
fame  and  fortune  attend  my  steps,  I shall  be  content. 
It  need  not  be  a life-long  parting  from  the  old  home; 
the  rail,  you  know,  has  almost  annihilated  distance.” 

“ You  are  hopeful,  Douglas,”  said  Alice,  smiling. 

“.Why  not  ? I have  the  world  before  me,  and  with 
your  approval  to  encourage  me,  and  your  father’s 
experience  to  steer  by,  I feel  strong  enough  to  defy 
a host  of  enemies  and  to  content  an  army  of  ad- 
mirers.” 

“ Bravo,  Douglas  !”  said  Mr.  Wenham,  looking  up 
from  a discussion  as  to  the  management  of  some 
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charitable  society ; “ bravo  ! Armed  with  a brief, 
you’ll  be  quite  a hero.  But  you  must  get  one ; that’s 
the  first  thing  to  be  done.” 

“ And  we  shall  read  of  the  promising  young  bar- 
rister who  is  turning  the  legal  world  upside  down,” 
said  Catherine. 

“ And  the  ladies’  heads  too,”  said  the  good-natured 
solicitor,  with  a half  smile  to  his  wife,  as  he  slightly 
rested  his  eyes  for  a moment  on  his  daughter ; then 
pulling  the  bell,  he  added,  to  the  footman,  “ Bring 
wine,  John.” 

A few  minutes  more,  and  the  rich  port  was  spark- 
ling in  the  glasses ; but  Alice  refused  to  join  with 
them. 

“ It  is  almost  a pity,  dear,  not  to  take  a glass ; it 
makes  you  seem  so  strange,”  said  Mrs.  Crathie,  look- 
ing comfortably  over  her  half-emptied  glass.  “ It 
couldna  do  ye  any  harm.” 

“ That’s  what  I’m  always  telling  Alice,”  added  Mrs. 
Wenham ; “ it  makes  her  look  so  unlike  everybody 
else,  and  people  are  apt  to  fancy,  when  a girl  sets 
herself  up  in  opposition  to  general  custom,  that  she 
either  thinks  herself  better  than  others  or  wants  to 
attract  attention.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I think 
so  of  her,  but  I do  maintain  that  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  expose  herself  to  such  criticism.  Of  all  crea- 
tures on  earth,  preserve  me  from  a blue-stocking  or 
a lady  reformer.  One’s  mind  instinctively  reverts 
to  those  lean,  lantern-jawed,  elderly  spinster,  Yankee 
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people,  timber-carriage  sort  of  women,  with  all  grace, 
physical  or  spiritual,  dried  out  of  them.” 

A burst  of  laughter  from  Mr.  Wenham  and  Doug- 
las cut  short  this  vehement  tirade,  and  the  latter 
said, — 

“ Mrs.  Wenham,  you  are  hard  on  our  transatlantic 
cousins.  I thought  they  were  acknowledged  queens 
of  grace  and  beauty.” 

“ Not  the  kind  I mean.  In  early  youth  they  are 
all  very  well,  before  they  get  any  of  these  ultra- 
mundane notions  in  their  heads ; but  I shan’t  easily 
forget  the  impression  produced  by  one  of  them  on  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  city.  She  talked,  and  he 
argued, — for  he  wasn’t  to  be  put  down  in  a hurry ; 
but  she  talked  and  talked,  and  came  again  and  again, 
and  after  the  worthy  merchant’s  purse  was  the 
lighter  by  a few  half-crowns,  he  was  fairly  beaten. 
He  used  to  run  and  hide  himself,  and  leave  a clerk 
to  face  the  monster;  and  I have  heard  him  tell  the 
tale  as  he  sat  over  his  pipe  and  glass,  and  chuckle, 
‘ Ho,  ho,  ho  ! I couldn’t  stand  against  her  jaw.’  ” 

“ Come,  Alice,  join  us  for  ‘ auld  acquaintance’  sake; 
take  a sip  of  mine — you’ll  never  care  to  be  set  down 
in  that  category.” 

“ Indeed,  Mrs.  Crathie,  I would  rather  not,”  replied 
Alice,  forcing  back  the  tears  that  would  rise;  and 
then,  with  an  effort  at  gaiety,  she  said,  “ I don’t  think 
there’s  much  danger  of  my  ever  being  taken  for  one 
of  those  dreadful  ladies.  But  we  are  doing  nothing 
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to  entertain  you.  I will  play  something,  and  then 
Kate  shall  sing  some  of  her  beautiful  songs.” 

The  curtains  were  snugly  drawn,  the  gas  lighted, 
and  the  two  girls  by  turns  played  and  sang.  Cathe- 
rine had  a magnificent  voice;  and  as  the  evening  wore 
away  other  friends  joined  their  circle,  and  the  hours 
sped  merrily  on. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  feelings  of  Douglas 
Crathie  towards  Alice  were  something  far  more  than 
mere  friendship  or  brotherly  love.  He  followed  her 
every  movement,  anticipated  her  every  wish,  hung 
on  the  sweet  low  notes  when  she  sang,  turned  over 
the  pages  of  her  music,  and  by  numberless  little  at- 
tentions sought  to  make  her  aware  of  his  love.  And 
Alice — did  she  know  the  mine  of  happiness  in  store 
for  her?  You  needed  only  to  see  the  downcast 
lashes  when  his  large  eyes  rested  on  her ; the  soft, 
troubled  way  in  which  she  replied  to  his  many  ques- 
tions and  complied  with  his  requests,  to  know  that 
she  was  not  indifierent  to  him, — that  she  knew  and 
returned  his  love. 

It  was  getting  late  into  the  evening.  Mr.  Wenham 
and  Mrs.  Crathie  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  back- 
gammon. Mrs.  Wenham  had  torn  herself  away  from 
the  gay  company  to  give  a few  last  orders  about  the 
supper,  and  to  see  for  herself  that  menial  intelligence 
had  left  nothing  undone.  Alice  had  profited  by  a 
moment’s  general  distraction  to  slip  away  unseen 
into  the  conservatory,  to  cool  and  calm  her  throbbing 
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pulses.  There  was  something  in  her  manner  expres- 
sive of  great  unrest — a look  that  told  of  love,  but 
foreboded  despair.  She  had  quickly  gained  the  end 
of  the  long  double  line  of  exotics,  and  stood  now, 
screened  by  a magnificent  fern,  gazing  out  into  the 
dark  night.  But  instead  of  growing  calmer,  the 
more  she  thought  the  fiercer  her  agitation  seemed  to 
become ; and  for  a while  she  wandered  up  and  down 
among  the  fiowers  in  deep  meditation,  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  over  her  heaving  bosom.  At  length 
stopping  by  the  spot  where  she  had  first  stayed,  she 
murmured, — 

“ Oh,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  me ; help  me  to  be 
true.”  Another  moment  she  heard  steps,  and  Doug- 
las was  at  her  side. 

“ Alice,  my  love,  why  are  you  here  alone  ? I have 
been  looking  for  you  so  long.” 

The  poor  girl  could  not  answer;  and  taking  her 
silence  and  confusion  as  mute  evidence  that  she  re- 
turned his  affection,  he  poured  forth  an  impassioned 
flood  of  eloquence,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  But 
in  vain  did  he  press  for  a reply. 

“ Answer  me,  dearest ; do  you  love  me  ? I know 
you  do.” 

“0  Douglas,”  was  all  she  could  say,  “don’t  ask 
me  now.” 

“ Why  not,  dearest  ?” 

“ How  can  I tell  you  ? Oh ! it  can  never  be, — 
never — never  ! ” 
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“ Why  can’t  it  be,  Alice  ? I love  you  more  than  all 
the  world  beside.  Don’t  you  know  that  I love  you  ? 
Haven’t  you  seen  it  ever  since  we  were  children  to- 
gether ? We  were  made  for  one  another.  Why  can’t 
it  be?” 

“ Hear  me  calmly,  Douglas ; dear  friend,  hear  what 
I have  to  say.” 

“ Alice,  I’ve  been  waiting  and  waiting  to  speak  to 
you ; and  now  fortune  seems  bright  before  me,  and 
everything  promises  our  happiness.  Your  father 
makes  no  objections.  0 dearest,  I know  you  love 
me ; tell  me  what  this  is  that  troubles  you.  Surely 
I have  not  been  mistaken — some  one  else  ? Oh  no, 
no, — not  that ! ” 

“No,  no,  Douglas,”  she  quickly  answered,  gently 
drawing  herself  from  his  arm,  which  had  stolen  round 
her  waist ; “ let  me  try  to  tell  you.” 

The  young  man  stood  looking  down  upon  her  with 
a half-puzzled  expression;  his  face  was  flushed,  his 
eyes  unnaturally  bright,  and  he  swept  the  waving 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  somewhat  impatiently 
as  she  began,  in  a voice  tremulous  with  emotion, — 

“ Douglas,  you  know  how  poor  Laurence  died ; can 
I— dare  I—” 

“You  cannot  bring  him  back,  dearest.  Do  not  think 
of  that  dreadful  time  now  ; calm  yourself.” 

“I  must  speak — I must  tell  you  what  is  in  my 
heart.  You  know  how  since  then  I have  never 
touched  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind.  For  a long 
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time  papa  wouldn’t  hear  of  my  signing  the  pledge ; 
but  ever  since  we  found  that  poor  thing  near  Dun- 
glass,  I felt  that  I could  not  rest  till  I had  done  all 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  stop  the  evil.  It  is  little 
enough,  when  so  many  are  selling  their  lives  and 
their  souls  for  drink.” 

“ Is  that  all,  Alice  ? I will  never  ask  you  to  break 
your  pledge.” 

“But  will  you  sign  it,  Douglas?”  There  was  a 
tone  of  tender  hope  in  the  beseeching  voice,  as  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  and  looked  right  up  into  the 
eyes  that  were  bent  upon  her  with  such  passionate 
earnestness.  “ Will  you,  too,  sign  it  ?” 

“ Alice,  dearest,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing. How  can  I sign  a pledge  I can’t  keep  ? Society 
has  its  requirements ; you  don’t  know  what  it  would 
be  to  abolish  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  are  easier  in  theory  than  in 
practice.” 

“ That  is  what  I feared.  Douglas,  let  me  persuade 
you,  it  is  not  yet  too  late, — for  my  sake,  it  will  not 
be  so  very  hard.” 

“ Dearest,  it  is  quite  impossible.  Ask  your  father ; 
he  will  tell  you.” 

“Would  that  I could  make  him  listen  to  reason; 
drink  has  too  great  a hold  on  him.  I often  shudder 
to  see  him.  Day  by  day  he  gets  fonder  of  it.  Oh, 
Douglas,  have  pity  on  me.  I love  you,  but  I cannot 
be  untrue  to  my  vow, — to  what  is  right!* 
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“Alice,  there  are  many  of  the  best  and  truest 
Christians  who  don’t  believe  in  total  abstinence.  It 
is  hard,  perhaps  almost  impossible,  for  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor  to  keep  sober  and  steady  in  the 
face  of  temptation ; but  where  we  have  warmth  and 
comfort,  plenty  of  light  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
at  home,  we  must  indeed  be  wanting  in  good  prin- 
ciple and  common  sense  if  we  can’t  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  respectability.”  He  paused  a moment, 
and  finding  that  she  still  remained  silent,  resumed — 
“Alice,  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain  of 
me.  Have  you  ever  yet  seen  me  the  worse  for 
liquor  ? Have  the  three  or  four  glasses  I have  had 
this  evening  done  me  any  harm  ? Can  you  think  so  « 
badly  of  me  as  to  suppose  I should  ever  go  further 
than  strict  moderation?” 

“ Don’t  you  see  that  papa  does  ? I ought  not  to 
speak  so  of  my  father,  but  he  drinks  a great  deal  too 
much.” 

“ A man  who  has  been  used  to  society  can  take  a 
great  deal  with  impunity,  dearest.  You  are  alarming 
yourself  needlessly.  My  mother  takes  wine;  your 
rector  and  his  family  take  wine ; the  great  bulk  of 
our  well-to-do  population  enjoy  their  glasses  harm- 
lessly enough : it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  hear 
of  any  one  falling  a victim  to  strong  drink ; and  then 
it  generally  turns  out  that  they’ve  dipsomania,  or 
that  they’ve  got  into  some  dreadful  trouble,  and 
drink  to  drown  it.” 
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“ And  if  trouble  comes  to  you  ? 0 Douglas,  be 
warned  in  time.” 

‘‘  Alice,  help  me  to  keep  from  temptation  ; be  mine, 
and  I promise  you  never  to  take  more  than  a man 
and  a gentleman  should.  Say  you  will  be  my  wife, 
and  the  thought  of  you  will  be  like  a talisman  to 
keep  me  from  evil.  I give  you  my  solemn  word 
never  to  exceed  the  strictest  moderation ; you  shall 
never,  never  have  cause  to  repent  it ; but  don’t  ask 
me  to  sign  the  pledge.  Anything  but  that.” 

“ 0 Douglas — ” the  heavy  sobs  choked  her  utter- 
ance. 

“Alice,  dearest  Alice,  you  can’t  mean  to  throw 
me  away  for  a whim — it  can’t  be,  after  all  these 
years  of  love  and  hope,”  said  Douglas,  taking  her 
hand  and  speaking  wildly,  as  though  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  love  could  overcome  her  resolution. 
“ With  you  by  my  side,  I shall  be  strong  to  resist 
temptation.  Oh,  I have  longed  for  this  moment, — 
longed  to  tell  you  how  I love  you.  Alice,  be  my 
guardian  angel ; help  me  when  I can’t  help  myself. 
You  have  no  need  to  fear  for  me;  only  promise  to  be 
mine.”  He  put  his  arm  round  her  tenderly  as  he 
spoke.  “You  must,  dearest.  If  you  refuse  me  for 
this  idle  fancy,  what  will  become  of  me  ? Think  of 
that,  Alice ; help  me  to  be  good  and  true.” 

“What  shall  I do?”  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  wringing 
her  hands.  “I  cannot,  cannot  be  your  wife,  Douglas; 
I dare  not.” 
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“ 0 Alice!  you  have  never  loved  me  as  I love  you.” 
“ I dare  not  break  my  vow.” 

“ And  can  you  bear  to  be  so  cruel  to  us  both  ? 
Alice,  I know  you  love  me.  Be  mine,  and  save  me 
from  despair,  from  ruin.” 

“ I cannot.  Douglas,  were  I your  wife,  I could  not 
keep  the  tempter  from  you.  Others  will  find  reasons 
enough  to  make  you  drink.  Wait.  Perhaps  some 
time  you  may  think  as  I do ; until  then  I cannot.” 

“ And  you  will  refuse  me  for  this  ? cast  me  away 
to  ruin  for  this?  Foolish, foolish,  infatuated  girl.  If 
I fall,  whose  will  be  the  sin  ? ” 

“ This  is  hard  to  bear ; harder  than  all  besides,  to 
hear  you  speak  so.  Think  of  my  words.  Wait;  you 
may  yet  be  led  to  think  as  I do.  But  ask  me  for  no 
promise  now.  I cannot — I dare  not.”  And  hastily 
opening  the  door,  she  fied  from  him  into  thje*-cold 
night  air,  leaving  him  for  one  moment  alone;  the 
next,  surrounded  by  a troop  of  merry  guests. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  REV.  JOSEPH  TILLEY  TRIES  TO  TEMPORIZE. 

“ Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes ! but  a company  forges  the  wine ' 

And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian’s  head, 

Till  the  filthy  by -lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife.” 

Tennyson. 

E must  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us,  a 
short  journey  by  rail,  to  the  pretty  little 

village  of  X , on  the  outskirts  of  our 

great  metropolis.  Puffing  and  steaming, 
the  iron  horse  threads  its  way  through  labyrinths  of 
chimney-pots,  past  factories,  timber-yards,  churches, 
leaving  smoke  and  grime  like  a bad  conscience  be- 
hind it ; and  running  along  by  a drear  brick  wall  that 
shuts  off  all  communication  with  the  outer  world  for 
a few  seconds,  emerges  in  an  instant  in  the  bright 
green  fields.  The  day  is  sunny,  and  despite  the  cold- 
ness of  the  November  day,  nature  looks  almost  as  if 
the  last  golden  glories  might  withstand  a few  more 
frosts  before  the  cheerless  landscape  should  resign 
itself  to  winter’s  snow.  Another  run,  another  melan- 
choly prospect  of  brick  wall,  a screech,  a.  grunt,  and 
our  journey  is  at  an  end. 
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Our  present  companion  is  a gentleman  in  the  prime 
of  life ; about  the  middle  height,  or  a trifle  under ; a 
neat  dapper-made  man,  with  a certain  sprightly 
presence  about  him;  a nose,  certainly  not  of  the  most 
classical, — some  of  the  envious  unmarried  had  been 
heard  to  ejaculate  “ snub,”  when  the  aforesaid  member 
was  once  being  criticised.  In  fact,  as  it  certainly  is 
not  extremely  lengthy,  and  of  rather  an  aspiring 
turn,  perhaps  they  were  not  far  wrong.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a good-tempered  nose,  and  its  proprietor  a good- 
tempered  man.  Dark  eyes  and  hair  and  a quick 
restless  manner  are  the  first  striking  characteristics 

of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tilley,  the  rector  of  X . He 

is  an  energetic  man  in  his  parish;  an  earnest  preacher, 
if  not  a brilliant ; and  generally  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  friends  and  parishioners. 

He  is  still  a bachelor,  and  lives  in  a pretty  stone 
house  a few  fields  distant  from  the  church.  Two 
maiden  sisters  devote  themselves  to  the  parsonage  and 
the  parish  work.  People  say  the  parson  will  never 
marry ; and  as  to  his  sisters,  they  are  so  indispensable 
to  their  brother,  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrow- 
ing, that  they  could  not  be  spared  if  anybody  wanted 
them.  But  the  Rev.  J oseph  Tilley  has  found  his  way 
home,  and  a smart  knocking  announces  his  arrival. 

“ Maud,  my  dear,  there’s  uncle.”  But  before  the 
intimation,  Maud’s  nimble  feet  are  at  the  door,  and 
“ Yes,  aunt,”  and  “ Good-evening,  uncle,”  uttered  in 
the  same  breath. 
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Maud  Winstanley  is  an  orphan  niece.  When  quite 
young,  her  father  and  mother  had  been  lost  crossing 
from  Ostend,  and  the  care  of  the  baby  girl  had 
devolved  on  her  two  aunts.  Mr.  Tilley  had  adopted 
her  and  her  elder  brother,  now  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  had  always  acted  a father’s  part  to  the 
two  children. 

Maud  is  petite,  not  so  much  that  she  is  diminutive 
in  stature,  but  that  her  figure  and  step,  manner  and 
style,  are  light  and  airy.  A pale,  clear  complexion, 
with  eyes  like  her  uncle’s,  soft  silky  dark  curls  in  no 
great  abundance,  and  a quick  bright  way  with  her — 
no  wonder  that  the  good  rector  calls  her  his  little  sun- 
beam, and  that  she  wins  the  hearts  of  all  around  her. 

“Here,  Maud,  is  your  book.  Where  are  your 
aunts  ? ” 

“ Oh,  you  good  uncle,  to  think  of  me  ! Come,  tea 
is  all  ready ; ” and  gently  unwinding  his  warm  com- 
forter, she  assists  him  off  with  his  overcoat,  and 
literally  pulls  him  into  the  sitting-room,  where  a hot 
plate  of  toast  is  sending  up  a most  savoury  steam 
from  the  fender,  and  the  glittering  tea-things  stand 
round  the  mysterious  cosey  awaiting  Aunt  Agnes’s 
approach.  She  is  a comfortable  soul,  a few  years 
older  than  her  brother,  fat,  and  good-tempered,  not 
very  tall,  with  a fine,  homely  presence,  and  something 
of  a turban  cap  exquisitely  adjusted  on  her  locks, 
which,  smoothly  braided  back  from  her  face,  show  a 
few  tell-tale  streaks  of  gray. 
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The  other  sister,  Aunt  Lucy,  is  much  younger,  and 
quite  the  opposite  in  appearance.  Eaven-hlack  hair, 
fastened  simply  with  a comb ; a sad,  almost  austere 
look  when  the  face  is  at  rest;  very  thin  and  shadowy. 
You  feel  almost  as  if  youth’s  fickle  fancies  and  vain 
pursuits  could  wrest  no  sympathy  from  her ; but  a 
longer  acquaintance  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  hasty 
judgment,  and  young  and  old  bring  her  their  troubles 
and  seek  her  counsel. 

It  was  said  that  an  early  disappointment  had 
saddened  her  life;  she  had  been  betrothed  to  a young 
officer,  who  died  abroad.  Rumour,  like  a pestilential 
breath,  had  marred  the  sanctity  of  his  resting-place ; 
tales  of  intemperance  had  been  bruited  about,  and 
the  unconscious  mourner  congratulated  rather  than 
pitied  for  her  loss. 

Aunt  Agnes  soon  has  the  tea  poured  out,  and  the 
merry  Maud  is  busily  engaged  in  gleaning  the  day’s 
news,  after  having  ensconced  her  uncle  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  fireside  and  pulled  on  his  warm 
slippers. 

“ And  you  saw  Kate,  uncle  ? ” 

“ I saw  Kate,  my  dear.” 

“ Well,  and  what  is  she  like  now  ? is  she  changed  ? 
It’s  two  whole  years  since  I saw  her.” 

"Oh,  she’s  about  a head  taller  than  you,  Maud; 
excepting  that,  I don’t  see  much  difference.  Her 
brother  Douglas  is  a fine  fellow.” 

" Ah,  I only  saw  him  once — at  the  party  when  we 
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left  school;  he  was  my  partner.  I think  I never 
shall  forget  that  whirl.” 

Is  it  true  that  Douglas  is  engaged  to  Miss  Wen- 
ham,”  asked  Aunt  Agnes. 

“I  don’t  know.  Douglas,  and  Kate,  and  Mrs.- 
Crathie  were  at  Wenham’s  the  other  evening,  I 
heard.” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a servant,  who  said  that  a poor  man  wanted 
to  speak  with  the  rector. 

“ Who  is  it,  Susan  ? ” 

“Please,  sir,  it’s  the  old  Scotchman  that’s  lately 
come  into  the  place ; the  girl’s  ill,  and  he  wants  a 
word  with  you.” 

“I  will  be  with  him  immediately,  Susan;”  and 
adding  to  his  sisters,  “ I suppose  I had  better  promise 
her  some  broth,”  he  left  the  room.  After  a few  min- 
utes’ absence  he  returned,  and  sitting  down  by  the 
fire  poked  absently  in  the  ashes  for  a little  while, 
“ It  is  a sad  case.” 

“ What  is  it,  Joseph  ? ” 

“ The  poor  man  can’t  get  work ; he  is  a stranger 
about  here ; his  wife  is  dead,  and  the  girl  a cripple ; 
and  she’s  ill,  and  he  can’t  find  anybody  trustworthy 
to  see  after  her.  He  was  out  looking  for  work  all 
yesterday,  and  left  a few  pence  for  old  Mrs. 
Chandler  to  get  some  dinner  for  the  child.  When  he 
came  home  late  at  night,  the  drunken  old  thing  was 
lying  helpless  on  the  floor ; she  had  spent  every  far- 
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thing  he’d  given  her,  and  the  child  was  fainting  with 
weakness  and  hunger.  It’s  abominable.” 

“ Did  you  give  him  anything  ? ” asked  his  practical 
elder  sister. 

“Yes,  a shilling;  I don’t  generally  give  money,  it’s 
a bad  plan.  I said  I would  call  in  as  I went  down 
to  the  village.” 

“ I must  see  the  poor  girl  to-morrow,”  began  Aunt 
Lucy,  meditatively.  “If  she’s  ill,  she  must  want 
nursing;  and  if  she’s  not  so  bad,  she  might  learn 
something  useful.” 

Here  a ring  at  the  bell  was  heard,  and  the  servant 
reappeared  with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Smedley 
Poulton  wished  to  see  the  rector.  A moment  later 
the  visitor  was  ushered  in. 

Mr.  Smedley  Poulton  was  a tall,  stoutish  man  of 
about  five-and-thirty,  with  a fine,  frank  expression 
of  countenance  and  a benevolent  forehead.  He  was 
dressed  in  a gray  tweed  suit,  wore  a soft-crowned 
felt  hat,  and  carried  a small  portfolio  of  papers  in  his 
hand.  He  was  evidently  one  of  those  who  always  have 
a purpose  in  going  everywhere,  and  with  whom  time 
is  an  object.  He  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  rector, 
bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  business. 

“ I must  apologize  for  disturbing  you  at  your  tea, 
Mr.  Tilley ; but  I made  sure  of  finding  you  at  home 
just  now,  and  the  affair  is  rather  pressing.” 

“Always  happy  to  assist  in  any  way.  You  will 
take  a cup  with  us  ? ” 
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“Thank  you.  I want  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
your  nephew’s  return.  We  are  anxious  to  make  our 
Band  of  Hope  meetings  as  entertaining  as  possible, 
and  I should  say  as  instructive,  and  we  are  thinking 
of  getting  up  a course  of  weekly  lectures  on  a series 
of  taking  subjects.  Several  good  speakers  have  pro- 
mised help,  and  if  Mr.  Winstanley  could  manage  one 
evening  for , us,  we  should,  I believe,  be  sufficiently 
provided.” 

“Alfred  has  written  this  very  day,  Mr.  Poulton. 
When  did  he  say  he  was  coming,  Maud  ? ” 

“Wednesday  fortnight,  uncle.” 

“ Oh  ! that  will  do  famously.  Do  you  think  I may 
count  on  him  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  of  it ; he  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  the 
temperance  cause.” 

“ Perhaps  Miss  Maud  will  mention  the  subject  when 
she  writes  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  unless  you  would  like  to  do  so  your- 
self.” 

“ Thank  you ; it  might  be  as  well.  I shall  be  able 
to  explain  what  I want.  A little  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, or  something  of  the  sort,  takes  admirably,  in 
judiciously  small  doses,  with  the  young,  and  Mr. 
Winstanley  has  such  a nice  way  with  children ; he  is 
such  a favourite.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Tilley,  you  intend 
to  honour  us  with  your  patronage,  I hope  ? ” 

“ I don’t  exactly  know.  I sympathize  very  much 
with  the  movement.” 
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“ It  is  a good  cause,  and  a few  words  from  you 
would  have  a great  deal  of  weight.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  precisely  where  my  difficulty  lies.” 

“ Excuse  me,  I can’t  quite  understand, — ^your  diffi- 
culty ? ” 

“I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Poulton.  I am 
aware  that,  as  rector  and  acknowledged  head  of  the 
parish,  my  words  may  and  ought  to  have  some  weight 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  I am 
therefore  doubly  anxious  that  they  should  influence 
for  good  and  not  for  harm.” 

“ I am  in  the  dark,  sir,  entirely ; good  advice  from 
their  pastor  could  scarcely — ” 

“ Put  yourself  in  my  position.  I am  not  an  ab- 
stainer. How  can  I conscientiously  speak  against 
that  which  I allow  myself  ? What  amount  of  per- 
suasion can  my  words  bring,  what  moral  efiect 
can  they  produce,  when  all  my  parishioners  know 
that  I do  not  disapprove  of  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors  and  even  spirits  in  moderation  ? I have 
thought  much  on  the  subject  lately;  you  would 
hardly  imagine  in  what  perplexity  it  has  involved 
me.  I feel, — I know  that  I ought  to  be  with  you, 
and  yet  I fear  to  undo  the  good  I am  trying  to  bring 
about.” 

“ Have  you  ever  tried  total  abstinence  ? ” 

“ Never ; the  bare  idea  of  going  without  stout  and 
wine  has  never  entered  my  head  with  regard  to  my- 
self. I should  no  more  think  of  exceeding  my  one 
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glass  at  dinner  and  supper  than  of  perpetrating  some 
enormity.  I never  take  more  than  a glass  of  wine  at 
a time ; and  I am  certain  that  I should  lose  a great 
deal  of  influence  with  some  of  my  neighbours  if  I 
refused  their  port  and  sherry.” 

“There  is  certainly  a great  prejudice  against  teeto- 
talism.” 

“ A most  unreasonable  one.  Where  one  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  temptation,  there  are  so  many  too 
weak  to  combat  their  inclinations  unaided — to  whom 
pledged  teetotalism  would  be  a blessing.” 

“ And  so  few  who  really  derive  benefit  from  stim- 
ulants. Now,  sir,  I do  hope  that  you  will  come.  I 
do  not  see  that  because  you  are  not  a member  you 
should  therefore  withhold  your  sympathy.  If  you 
will  offer  a few  words  of  prayer  sometimes  at  the 
opening,  simply  showing  your  interest  by  your  pre- 
sence, you  will  be  helping  us,  and  you  need  not  touch 
the  temperance  question  at  all.” 

“ ‘He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,’”  murmured 
the  rector. 

“ My  dear  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I should  like 
to  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  your  position  in 
this  question.  As  it  appears  to  me,  you  are  only  in 
favour  of  total  abstinence  for  those  who  are  not 
strong  enough  in  themselves  to  be  moderate.”  The 
rector  assenting,  he  continued,  “ This  implies  that  you 
do  not  think  drinking  injurious  to  health,  or  the 
pledge  advisable  for  the  sake  of  example.” 
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“Injurious  to  health!  No;  I don’t  see  why  it 
should  be.  As  for  example,  it  is  an  unanswered 
question  with  me  how  far  my  duty  in  that  direction 
may  lie.” 

“ Let  us  set  aside  duty ; I should  not  presume  to 
say  what  any  one's  duty  but  my  own  may  be.  You 
are  standing,  my  dear  sir,  on  perilous  ground.  Once 
I thought  as  you  do — the  idea  of  going  without  what 
I then  considered  one  of  the  Almighty’s  best  gifts 
seemed  impossible  to  me ; but  the  utter  ruin  of  one 
whom  I loved  as  a brother  roused  me.  I tried  the 
experiment,  and  never  have  I had  the  least  cause  to 
regret  having  done  so.  I am  better  in  health,  safe 
from  a danger  which  at  any  time  might  overthrow 
the  strongest,  and  able  to  speak  from  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  blessings  of  total  abstinence.  Think  over 
the  matter  well,  and  give  it  a trial.  At  any  rate,  I 
feel  sure  your  occasional  presence  with  us  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  youngsters;  and,  as  I said 
before,  you  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  enrol  yourself 
among  us.” 

“ I will  think  about  it,  Mr.  Poulton.  I certainly 
believe  that  drunkenness  is  an  evil  that  is  easier 
nipped  in  the  bud  than  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  is 
of  little  or  no  use  trying  on  old  hands, — on  those  to 
whom  long  custom  has  made  drink  needful.” 

“ No,  sir ; begin  with  the  children,  that’s  my  plan 
always;”  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Dear  me ! I had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  May  I 
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trouble  you  for  your  brother’s  whereabouts,  Miss 
Maud?” 

Maud  handed  him  a card,  and  having  wished  them 
all  good  evening,  he  left,  the  rector  accompanying 
him  to  the  door. 

“Somewhat  of  a bore,  Joseph,”  said  Aunt  Agnes, 
as  he  returned.  “I  shouldn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  if  I were  you.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  I can  attend  the  meetings  with- 
out signing,  certainly.” 

“There’s  a good  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says,” 
mused  Aunt  Lucy.  “After  all,  we’ve  never  tried 
total  abstinence.  By-the-by,  I must  go  and  see  that 
poor  child.  Perhaps  some  new  light  may  dawn  upon 
me.  Suffering  and  squalor  are  quick  teachers  some- 
times. i^nd  the  real  fact  is,  I don’t  know  what  to 
do.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GEORGE  STAINER  JOINS  A CLUB. 

“ Tarriers  turned  again  to  talk. 

And  trim  the  balance,  and  detect  at  least 
A touch  of  wolf  in  what  showed  whitest  sheep.” 

Bkowning. 

was  about  mid-day,  and  the  sun  had 
scarcely  the  power  to  penetrate  the  misty 
air.  London  wore  a sad,  cheerless  look, 
and  the  smoky  buildings  rose  in  a dread, 
mysterious  way  into  the  murky  haze.  Mere  idlers 
had  long  since  left  the  streets,  and  such  pedestrians 
as  could  not  avoid  being  out  were  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin.  Radiating  beams  of  dusky  light  out  of 
office  windows  made  roadways  of  strange,  impossible 
perspective  in  the  fog ; and  the  passers-by  speedily 
grew  white,  as  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  mustaches, 
beards,  and  hair  caught  the  freezing  damp.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a bitter  day:  omnibuses  were  filled 
with  homeward-bound  passengers ; cabs  crawled 
round  corners;  horses  stumbled;  people  slipped; 
and  the  few  hardy  crossing-sweepers  who  had  kept 
to  their  posts  beat  their  arms  and  stamped  their 
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feet  in  a vain  endeavour  to  keep  up  their  circula- 
tion. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  outer  world  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  Let  us  grope  our  way  to  Lombard 
Street,  and  take  refuge  from  the  cold  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Messrs.  Brownlow,  Miland,  Lidderdale, 
and  Co.  The  firm  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  principals  were  men  of  known  integrity  and  of 
immense  capital,  and  the  utmost  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  losses  on 
stock  sold,  no  panic,  no  crisis  whatever  in  the  money 
market,  had  ever  made  them  unable  to  meet  promptly 
any  demands,  however  unforeseen,  that  had  been 
made  on  them.  At  the  present  time  the  firm  proper 
comprised  the  three  important  individuals  who  gave 
it  their  honoured  names. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  the  first  of  the  triad,  had  inherited 
about  two-thirds  of  the  capital;  and  being  of  an 
unambitious  and  extremely  confiding  turn  of  mind, 
was  content  to  remain,  metaphorically,  “ sleeping,” 
leaving  all  the  troubles  and  responsibilities  of  current 
and  deposit  accounts,  liabilities,  profit  and  loss,  dis- 
count, etc,,  to  his  fellow-partners,  scarcely  ever  tak- 
ing any  share  in  the  business,  except  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  ordinary  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Miland,  the  second  head,  was  tall  and  sallow- 
complexioned.  In  years  gone  by  he  had  been  almost  as 
much  of  a fixture  as  the  desk  at  which  he  sat,  punctual 
as  the  clock  in  his  coming  and  going,  and  precise  in  all 
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his  transactions ; but  latterly  it  got  to  be  whispered 
about  among  the  clerks  that  the  work  he  did  was 
absolutely  nothing,  and  that  he  was  a mere  figure- 
head for  the  sole  purpose  of  adornment  to  the  mer- 
cantile vessel  over  which  his  restless  eye  presided. 
Whether  this  aspersion  was  slander  or  truth,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state;  anyhow,  failing  health 
rendered  his  presence  less  constant,  till  at  length  he 
absented  himself  altogether,  except  on  board  days. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  unlike  his  two  partners  in  every 
respect.  A fine  old  man  of  seventy-three,  command- 
ing in  stature,  hale  and  active,  of  indomitable  per- 
severance and  great  experience  in  monetary  trans- 
actions, he  was,  all  things  duly  considered,  the  real 
chief  of  the  establishment.  All  work  done  came 
under  his  personal  supervision;  he  was  the  lever 
which  raised  the  gigantic  mass,  the  pivot  on  which 
the  entire  machinery  revolved. 

On  this  particular  day  it  happened  that  the  general 
depression  of  trade  having  created  a stagnation  in  the 
money  market,  there  was  little  doing.  The  clerks 
wrote  leisurely,  talked  in  whispers  from  desk  to  desk, 
and  the  time  dragged  heavily  away.  There  was  one 
with  sandy  whiskers  and  hair,  who  had  a meagre  look 
about  him;  his  get-up  was  much  shabbier  than  the  rest, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
far  more  than  most  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  a 
senior  clerk  and  a steady-going  man — one  of  those 
who,  set  in  a groove,  work  well ; remove  them  from 
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it,  and  they  have  neither  genius  nor  energy  to  path 
out  an  orbit  for  themselves.  Such  was  Roger  Brad- 
more,  who,  his  day’s  work  done,  would  leave  the 
desk  he  had  occupied  for  years,  and  probably  would 
occupy  for  years  to  come,  and  go  to  his  shabby  home 
and  hard-worked  wife,  without  hope  of  promotion, 
and,  excepting  by  his  honest,  unremitting  toil,  with- 
out having  deserved  it. 

Then  there  was  a tall,  high-shouldered  young  man 
of  sinister  aspect,  with  a mustache  and  whiskers. 
His  chin  was  close  shaved  and  dingy  with  the  black 
hair.  His  eyes  were  keen,  his  eyebrows  heavy,  and 
his  smile  seemed  treacherous  rather  than  good  na- 
tured.  Ambitious  and  designing,  it  had  been  with  no 
pleasant  feelings  that  he  had  observed  the  growing 
favour  of  Mr.  Lidderdale  to  George  Stainer,  his  junior 
by  three  or  four  years.  The  general  opinion  in  the 
office  was  that  Stainer  would  eventually  become  a 
partner;  and  to  one  like  Herbert  Craven,  who  had 
dared  to  aspire  to  that  honour,  the  increasing  trust 
reposed  in  his  brother  clerk  worked  like  venom  on 
his  haughty  spirit.  He  therefore  determined  to  get 
George  Stainer  out  of  his  way. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  a designing  mind, 
quick  at  scheming  for  his  own  plans,  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  weak  point  in  George  Stainer’s  character. 
Strong  because  his  weakness  had  never  been  proved, 
self-reliant  because  unaware  of  his  own  insufficiency, 
he  was  thus  exposed  to  a double  danger — the  machi- 
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nations  of  a traitor,  and  a still  worse  enemy, — 
himself.  The  wily  senior  saw  his  advantage,  and 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  to  make  it  secure. 

The  gloomy  day  had  come  to  an  end. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening,  Stainer?” 
“ Go  home,  I suppose.” 

“ Come  with  me  to  my  club  and  have  a game  of 
billiards.” 

It’s  wretchedly  dull  this  evening.” 

“We’ve  a new  member  just  joined, — capital  com- 
pany, I can  tell  you.” 

“ Who  is  he  ? ” 

“A  medical  student  from  Bartholomew’s — a Mr. 
Mark  Isherwood.  You’ll  come  ? ” 

“ Yes ; at  any  rate  it  will  be  a novelty.” 

Never  had  Herbert  Craven  worn  a gayer,  more 
light-hearted  appearance  of  simple  enjoyment  than 
on  that  evening  as  he  and  George  Stainer  walked 
into  the  well -lighted  room.  Every  trace  of  moodiness, 
every  arriere-pensee  had  vanished.  They  divested 
themselves  of  their  greatcoats  and  ordered  tea. 

“We  are  early ; not  many  here  yet,  Stainer.” 

“ Where  is  your  new  friend  ? ” 

“ Oh,  he  is  always  late  ! Here  comes  Eudolph  von 
Lignitz. — Good  evening,  mein  Herr;  I have  the 
honour  of  presenting  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Stainer.” 
“ Ah ! vary  happy,  mein  Herr.” 

“ How  dreadfully  raw  it  is  to-night ! ” said  George 
Stainer,  shivering ; “ I can  feel  the  fog  still.” 
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You  should  have  one  leetle  glass  hrannty.” 

“ Oh,  the  feeling  will  pass  ! I have  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  stimulants.” 

“A  point  of  resemblance  between  you  and  me,” 
said  Craven,  with  a hard  look  at  the  German.  “ I 
never  touch  spirits,  except  by  medical  advice.” 

“ It  is  vary  good  stuff  for  all  dat.” 

“ Yes,  if  one  has  taken  a chill,  for  instance.” 

Yon  Lignitz  drew  out  an  elegant  cigar-case.  “ Will 
you  have  one  cigar,  gentlemen?”  said  he,  hand- 
ing them  to  his  two  companions ; and  they  were 
soon  in  a nebula  of  good  fellowship  and  tobacco 
fumes. 

“ Hallo,  Isherwood  I ” was  Craven  s salutation,  a 
few  minutes  after,  to  a fashionable-looking  young 
man  of  decidedly  professional  appearance  who  saun- 
tered in. 

“ Here  as  usual  before  me.  Craven.  You  city  men 
have  your  regular  hours,  but  a poor  devil  of  a doctor 
can’t  call  even  the  nights  his  own.  I flattered  myself 
I should  get  off  soon,  but  there — some  confounded 
scoundrel  must  needs  go  and  fracture  the  bone  of  his 
leg.” 

“ How  did  that  happen  ? ” 

“ Oh,  some  drunken  row, — the  blackguard  slipped 
off  the  kerb.  The  Government  oughtn’t  to  permit 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  these  low  costermongers.  He 
was  as  drunk  as  could  be.  It’s  a nuisance  a fellow 
can’t  have  his  evenings  in  peace.” 
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“ I don’t  see  how  your  Parliament  could  stop  de  sale 
of  de  liquor  to  de  poor.” 

“ I’d  find  means  to  do  it  somehow.  There  have  I 
been  dancing  attendance  on  the  house-surgeon  all 
this  while ; it’s  a confounded  shame  ! ” 

The  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  having  subsided, 
Craven  introduced  his  friend. 

“ Going  to  make  one  of  us,  Mr.  Stainer  ? ” 

“ If  the  regulations  are  not  too  formidable.” 

“ Oh,  I had  the  whole  code  presented  to  me  on  my 
election.  I turned  it  over  as  a matter  of  form,  put  it 
down  as  a matter  of  course,  and  haven’t  looked  at  it 
since.  Our  rules  must  be  simple,  or  I should  have 
broken  some  of  them.” 

“ Isherwood,  will  you  nominate  Stainer,  and  I will 
second  you  ? ” said  Craven. 

“ With  all  my  heart.” 

“ Waiter!  claret;”  and  seeing  the  manifest  astonish- 
ment of  Von  Lignitz  and  Isherwood,  he  added,  with 
a significant  glance,  “ Our  new  member,  gentlemen,  is, 
like  myself,  strictly  moderate,  and  we  will,  if  you 
please,  drink  his  health  in  my  favourite  beverage.” 

“ De  claret  is  all  vary  well,  Herr  Craven,  but  we 
don’t  want  teetotalers  in  our  club.” 

“ I am  not  a teetotaler,”  said  Stainer  quickly. 

“ What  man  of  spirit  ever  could  be  ? ” began 
Isherwood,  tiltinof  his  chair  back.  “ I — ” 

“ Potztausend ! you  are  right.  De  water  would 
put  out  de  speerit ; dat  is  one  great  fact.  Now  I 
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t’ink  dat  any  man  who  likes  de  wishy-washy  stuff 
is  no  better  dan  one  ass,  and  as  members  of  one 
society  we  could  not  make  one  broder  of  one 
ass.” 

“Hear!  hear!”  And  Isherwood  rising,  said,  “A 
health  to  all  men  of  spirit.  May  all  water-rats  and 
such  vermin  be  swamped  in  their  own  element ; and 
may  the  crystal  tide  never  come  near  a glass,  except 
to  rinse  it.” 

Craven  filled  the  glasses ; all  raised  them  to  their 
lips,  including  George  Stainer ; the  toast  was  drunk, 
and  Yon  Lignitz  rose  to  reply: — “Gentlemen,  I am 
vary  glad  dat  I have  to  reply  to  dis  toast.  De 
temperance  question  is  one  dat  occupies  a deal  of 
attention  in  your  island,  and,  as  de  Herr  Doctor  was 
saying,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  de  poor 
from  drinking  to  de  annoyance  of  de  rich.  Every 
government  should  work  for  de  goot  of  de  nation. 
Now,  if  one  cabman  gets  tipsy,  he  may  run  over 
numbers  of  leetle  beggar  brats  dat  would  make  de 
blacking-boys  for  de  next  generation ; he  may  run 
into  milor’s  carriage,  and  frighten  milady  into  fits ; 
and  he  may  break  his  own  neck,  which  would  not 
much  matter,  unless  dere  was  no  oder  cab,  and  you 
were  in  one  hurry  for  de  train.” 

“ The  remedy,  the  remedy,”  cried  Isherwood. 

“ De  remedy,  Herr  Doctor  ? you  should  know  all 
about  dat.  No  one  who  could  not  pass  a certain 
standard  in  your  schools  should  be  granted  a license 
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for  drinking.  Dis  'drink,  drink,  drink  of  de  poor 
people  is  de  result  of  stupidity.” 

“ Education  for  the  masses,”  muttered  Isherwood. 
“ What  curriculum  do  you  advise  ? ” 

“All  conceivable  calculations  dat  could  be  made, 
from  a carpenter’s  wages  down  to  de  smallest  amount 
paid  for  weekly  labour,  de  cheapest  market  for  de 
cheapest  t’ings,  and  deir  duty  to  deir  employers.” 

“ I had  no  idea  you  were  a reformer.  Yon  Lignitz,” 
said  Craven.  “ Come,  let  us  see  you  try  your  luck 
at  billiards  with  Stainer.” 

The  two  were  soon  the  centre  of  an  interested 
group.  Craven  watched  the  playing  narrowly ; but 
it  was  evident  that  the  game  claimed  his  attention 
far  less  than  the  prey  that  was  fluttering  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  him.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  solidity  of  George  Stainer’s  character. 
He  knew  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking ; but  he  also 
knew  the  one  weak  point  on  which  to  concentrate 
his  efforts — the  very  strength,  intellect,  and  'power  of 
reasoning  on  which  George  Stainer  prided  himself, 
and  which  would  lead  him  to  so  disastrous  a failure. 
The  German,  perceiving  that  George  Stainer  was  to 
be  made  a tool  of,  played  his  part  cautiously ; while 
the  bystanders  watched  the  strokes  with  interest. 
Yon  Lignitz  was  too  much  a man  of  the  world  to  let 
go  any  opportunity,  and  an  appointment  was  made 
for  the  next  evening  as  they  parted, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A BAD  COUNSELLOR. 

“ How  topple  down  the  piles  of  hope  we  rear ! ” — Browning. 

T’S  shameful ! it’s  heartless  ! ” 

“I’ve  loved  her  from  a hoy,  Kate,” 
groaned  Douglas. 

“ She  never  can  mean  what  she  says.” 
“ That’s  the  only  thought  that  keeps  me  up.” 

“ Have  you  seen  her  since  ? ” 

“ Not  alone.  I can’t  speak  to  her  before  every- 
body. She  avoids  me.” 

“And  she  refused  you  straight  out,  Douglas?” 

“ No,  no,  not  exactly ; but  she  put  such  a condi- 
tion, Kate — I can’t  do  that.” 

“ Impossible ! absurd ! Her  father  is  not  an  ab- 
stainer.” 

“ No  ; but  she  would  like  to  see  him  one.” 

“It’s  cruel ! it’s  mean  ! She’s  not  worthy  of  you!” 
“ Oh!  you  don’t  know  her,  Kate.  You  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  love ; you  can’t  feel  for  me ; you  can’t 
understand  me.” 

“ Do  you  think  she  can  ? ” sneered  his  sister. 
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That’s  what  maddens  me  most  of  all,  Kate.  If 
she  were  a cold,  shallow-headed,  empty-hearted  doll, 
I’d  tear  her  from  my  thoughts  and  crush  my  dream 
without  a sigh.  But  she’s  not  cruel,  she’s  not  heart- 
less : she’s  mistaken ; she  thinks  it  is  her  duty.” 

“ And  can  she  sacrifice  you  for  that  ? ” 

“It  does  seem  hard.  I’ve  worked  for  her,  I’ve 
studied  for  her,  early  and  late,  that  I might  lay 
wealth,  fame,  and  honours  at  her  feet.” 

“ Miss  Wenham  has  been  brought  up  in  affluence, 
Douglas ; she  aims  at  fortune,  perhaps.  Riches  come 
with  riper  years,  and  you  have  but  just  started  in  the 
profession.” 

“ No  man  ever  stood  at  the  summit  of  his  fame  in 
the  morning  of  life ; you  need  not  reproach  me  with 
that,”  retorted  he  bitterly.  “ I’m  sure  she  suffers,  she 
looks  so  sad ; and  when  I took  her  hand  last  night,  it 
was  like  ice.” 

“ Why  don’t  you'  write  to  her  ? ” 

“The  words  don’t  seem  to  mean  the  same  when 
they’re  written.  I try  to  put  down  what  I want  to 
say,  and  it  looks  so  formal,  so  cold,  that  I tear  up 
sheet  after  sheet  of  paper.  I must  speak  to  her.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  she  won’t  change  ? Her  ob- 
stinacy will  surely  give  way  to  her  heart.” 

“ That’s  the  first  gleam  of  hope  I’ve  had.  You  see, 
Kate,  it’s  not  as  if  I were  a drunkard.  I wouldn’t 
blame  any  girl  for  throwing  up  a man  who  couldn’t 
keep  sober ; but  she’s  never  seen  me  when  I’ve  had 
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too  much,  and  what  would  floor  one  of  her  teetotal 
sort  doesn’t  take  any  effect  on  me.” 

“ Of  course  not,  Douglas.” 

“ Wasn’t  that  a lady  came  up  the  steps  ? ” 

“ I daresay  it’s  Maud ; she  is  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  me.” 

“ I shall  cut  it  then;  and  mind,  don’t  breathe  a word 
about  this  to  any  one, — I wouldn’t  have  it  known 
for  worlds.  Is  there  wine  in  the  dining-room  ? ” 

• “Not  decantered;  but  there’s  a fresh  bottle  up,  I 
know.”  As  she  spoke  he  was  gone,  and  a moment 
after  Maud  was  ushered  in. 

Her  usually  pale  complexion  glowed  with  the 
keen  air,  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  added  to  the 
piquancy  of  her  expression,  made  her  quite  irresistible. 

Catherine  smiled  away  the  gloom  that  had  hung 
over  her  brow,  and  they  were  soon  cozily  established 
in  the  warm  drawing-room,  Catherine  seated  in  a 
luxurious  arm-chair,  and  Maud  on  a low  stool  at  her 
feet.  The  proud  Scotch  girl  dearly  loved  her  little 
school-fellow.  They  talked  of  old  times,  ran  heed- 
lessly over  the  odd  scrapes  they  had  had  together, 
and  finally,  after  a laugh  at  the'expense  of  some  third 
party,  Maud  asked,- 
“ How’s  Douglas  ? ” 

A shade  crossed  Catherine’s  face.  “ Oh,  he’s  out.” 
Maud  saw  that  something  was  not  quite  right,  and 
in  her  impetuous  way  blundered  right  into  the 
trouble : — 
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“ When  is  he  going  to  be  married,  Kate  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,  dear ; perhaps  never.” 

“Don’t  know?  I thought  he  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Wenham.  Perhaps  never  ? What  do  you 
mean  ? ” 

“ O Maud,  I ought  not  to  tell  you ! ” 

“ Poor  Kate  ! you  have  some  sorrow.  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  dear ; I’ll  never,  never  tell.” 

So  the  enchantress  won  her  point,  and  Catherine 
told,  and  the  bright  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

“ How  can  she  be  so  unreasonable,  Catherine  ? ” 

“ She  is  one  of  those  passionless  natures,  dear,  that 
are  capable  of  anything  but  feeling.” 

“ But  to  want  to  deny  him  one  of  the  comforts  of 
life!” 

“Her  brother  was  drowned  through  drink,  and 
that  took  a great  hold  on  her  imagination  from  quite 
a child.  But  she’ll  have  to  yield  at  last,  if  she  really 
loves  Douglas,  for  he’ll  never  sign  the  pledge — at  any 
rate,  not  if  I can  help  it.” 

“How  can  it  be  wrong  to  take  good  things  in 
moderation  ? ” 

“ No ; but  busy  bodies,  who  will  mind  everybody’s 
business  but  their  own,  go  about  preaching  up  the 
duty  of  self-sacriflce ; and  weak-minded  people  are 
led  away  by  it,  and  make  themselves  miserable  and 
every  one  about  them.” 

“ I can’t  fancy  you  a teetotaler,  Kate.” 

“ Don’t  try.” 
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“ Poor  Douglas ! You’ve  made  me  feel  quite  un- 
happy.” 

“ Hush,  Maud  ! here  comes  mamma.” 

Tea  having  been  duly  discussed,  the  three  ladies 
occupied  themselves  with  fancywork.  A little  before 
eight  Douglas  came  in.  His  eyes  were  very  bright, 
and  he  talked  as  though  he  scarcely  knew  what 
he  was  saying. 

“ Are  you  tired,  Douglas  ? ” inquired  his  mother. 

“No,  mother; — that  is,  I’ve  an  awkward  trial  on 
hand.  I believe  I am  tired.” 

“ A cup  of  tea  with  a wee  drop  o’  brandy  will  soon 
revive  you.” 

0 mothers  ! 0 sisters  ! why  will  ye  goad  your  loved 
ones  to  their  ruin  ? How  many  pause  in  their  down- 
ward career,  waiting,  stretching  out  for  a helping 
hand,  and  you  press  them  down ; you  roll  the  dead 
weight  of  custom  upon  them;  you  load  them  with 
pernicious  advice ; you  provide  them  with  the  poison 
that  is  destroying  them  ! Glad  of  an  excuse  for  what 
they  crave,  they  hang  on  your  word,  they  trust  to 
your  love,  and  they  fall  into  the  abyss  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  you — your  counsel — your  example. 

Mrs.  Crathie  rang  the  bell,  ordered  tea,  poured  it 
out,  and  put  some  brandy  in  it  herself.  His  appetite 
seemed  to  have  failed  him  altogether ; he  ate  nothing, 
drank  the  tea,  and  talked  the  more. 

Then  Maud  and  Catherine  sang ; and  Douglas  de- 
scribed his  first  appearance  in  court,  and  to  please 
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Maud,  put  on  his  wig  and  gown,  and  browbeat  an 
imaginary  witness  until  they  all  roared  with  laughter, 
and  Maud  forgot  what  she  had  heard,  and  Catherine 
thought  he  had  forgotten  too.  And  had  he  for- 
gotten ? How  about  the  voice  that  kept  sounding  in 
his  ears  through  all  his  gaiety, — the  voice  that  would 
be  heard  ? Had  he  forgotten  ? Say  rather,  his  as- 
sumed merriment  was  a desperate  attempt  to  drown 
his  own  wretchedness — to  banish  the  sense  of  wrong 
that  still  had  power  to  trouble  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  slippery  descent ; he  had  taken  the  first 
downward  step,  and  he  knew  it,  and  yet  tarried  on 
the  brink — still  lingered  over  the  terrible  abyss  ! ' 


CHAPTER  YI 


MISS  LUCY  IS  NOT  QUITE  AT  EASE. 


“ ’Tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves.” 


ISS  LTJCY  TILLEY,  true  to  her  philan- 
thropic  purpose,  sought  out  the  little 
cripple,  carrying  with  her  a few  creature 
comforts.  She  found  the  poor  child  in  a 
wretched  hovel.  The  walls  were  crumbling  with  age 
and  damp,  thick  fungus-like  mildew  grew  on  the 
rotten  plaster,  and  the  place  had  a half  mouldy,  half 
greasy  smell  of  old  fustian  that  was  positively  sick- 
ening. The  house  had  a bare  tile  floor;  and  one 
chair  with  a broken  back,  an  old  box,  and  a ragged 
straw  mattress  in  one  corner,  formed  the  furniture  of 
the  miserable  room. 

Miss  Lucy  peeped  in,  and  quickly  drew  back.  Ac- 
customed for  some  years  to  visit  among  their  poor 
parishioners,  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  utterly 
unlike  what  we  call  home.  She  looked  round  in 
some  perplexity,  and  spied  a young  urchin  sitting  at 
the  other  corner  of  the  house.  He  had  hair  like 
dirty  old  tow,  and  was  almost  naked. 
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“ Can  you  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Chandler  lives  ? ” 

“ Mis  Chandler  ? Yas,  mum ; this  yer  s ’er  place.” 

“ Is  there  anybody  in  this  house  ? ” 

“There’s  nobbody  there,  on’y  the  strange  gal. 
Maybe  ye’re  a- wantin’  Mis  Chandler,”  said  he,  rolling 
up  on  to  his  feet,  and  starting  off  across  the  road  into 
a dirty  beershop,  that  could  be  seen  from  where  the 
hut  stood,  howled,  “ Granny,  granny!  ’ere’s  a lady 
wants  yer.” 

Miss  Lucy  hearing  that  “ the  strange  gal  ” was 
there,  went  into  the  wretched  place,  and  perceiving 
a small  inner  compartment,  entered,  and  found  the 
object  of  her  search. 

It  was  a dark  hole,  lighted  from  the  outer  room. 
In  the  corner,  lying  on  an  old  coat,  was  a little  girl 
of  twelve  years  old,  clad  in  a washed-out  cotton 
frock,  but  clean  and  tidy,  with  her  fair  hair  neatly 
smoothed  back.  She  had  a sweet  face,  though  pinched 
with  suffering,  and  her  little  hands  looked  almost  trans- 
parent. As  Miss  Lucy  came  in  she  half  sprang  up,  and 
sank  back  with  a look  of  disappointment  and  relief. 

“Are  you  hungry,  my  dear?”  said  Miss  Lucy 
gently. 

“ Yes,  my  leddy,  ’cause  I didna  eat  a’  the  bread 
fayther  gied  me  this  morning,  for  fear  he  shouldna 
get  ony  mair.” 

“ Where  is  your  father  ? ” 

“ Gone  to  try  an’  get  work,  leddy ; an’  the  woman 
here’s  always  drunk,  an’  she  steals  a’  our  claes.” 
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“ Here  is  some  warm  broth ; try  if  you  can  drink 
it.”  The  child  did  as  she  was  told,  and  then  lay 
down  exhausted. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  your  feet,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ It  was  the  fire,  leddy ; my  feet  were  a burnt.” 

“ And  your  mother  is  dead ; how  did  she  die  ? ” 

“ I canna  tell  ye  that,  leddy.  I dinna  think  she  was 
burnt ; but  I dinna  mind  much  o’  that  waefu’  night.” 
“ What  is  your  father  ? ” 

“ He’s  a mason,  leddy.  When  mither  died  he  was 
sort  o’  wild,  an’  we  left  hame,  an’  came  by  boat,  an’ 
the  wind  blowed,  an’  the  ship  rolled,  an’  I begged 
fayther  to  go  back  ; an’  he  got  wild  again,  an’  said  he 
couldna  go  back — never  ony  mair.  An’  he  can’t  get 
work,  leddy ; an’  what  will  we  do  ? ” 

“ Does  your  father  drink  ? ” 

“ Oh  no,  leddy ; he  can’t  abide  it.” 

The  boy  had  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
granny,  who,  with  the  low  cunning  of  intoxication, 
putting  on  a manner  between  snivelling  and  blarney, 
reeled  in,  prepared  for  the  interview. 

“ What  was  yer  pleased  to  want,  mum  ? ” 

“ I came  to  see  this  little  girl.” 

The  Lord  keep  yer  in  riches  all  yer  life  long.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  see  you  have  been  drinking.” 

“ Me  drinkin’ ! Lord  love  yer,  I haven’t  had  a drop, 
mum  ; bless  yer  heart,  no.” 

Miss  Lucy  turned  away.  “Will  your  father  be 
home  soon,  my  dear  ? ” 
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“ He  most  always  comes  before  dark,  leddy.” 

“ Won’t  yer  send  for  a bit  o’  summat  for  her,  mum  ? 
— Couldn’t  yer  fancy  a sausage,  dear,  or  a bit  of  fried 
fish  ?”  whined  the  woman. 

Just  then  a firm  step  was  heard  coming  nearer, 
and  the  child’s  face  brightened. 

“ Here’s  fayther,  leddy.” 

A tall  strong  man  entered  the  hovel,  and  came 
into  the  little  room,  without  perceiving  the  visitor. 
He  had  a sad  expression,  and  looked  anxiously  at  his 
daughter. 

“ How  are  ye,  my  lassie  ? ” 

“Fayther  dear,  here’s  a leddy.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  my  leddy,  the  place  is  so  dark ; 
thank  ye  kindly  for  cornin’  to  see  my  puir  bairn.” 

“ Can’t  you  get  her  away  from  here  ? ” 

“ Yes,  my  leddy ; I’m  goin’  to  town  to  get  work.” 

“ How  are  you  going  ? Have  you  any  money  ? ” 

“ No,  my  leddy,  save  a few  pence  to  buy  bread  on 
the  road.  I shall  take  her  on  my  shoulder,  as  I hae 
often  done  before.  I’ll  do  ony  sort  o’  work.”  . 

“ My  brother  will  pay  your  fare  by  rail,  and  send 
you  to  a gentleman  who  may  be  able  to  find  you 
work.” 

“ Thank  you  kindly,  iny  leddy.’’ 

“ Are  you  an  abstainer  ? ” asked  Miss  Lucy. 

“ Yes,  my  leddy,  a signed  teetotaler ; and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  if  I’d  done  it  years  ago.  It’s 
a maddening  thirst  that  grows,  and  if  you  won’t  stop 
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when  you  can,  you  can’t  stop  when  you  will,  an 
you’re  dragged  down  to  hell  by  the  cursed  drink. 
Yes,  you  poor,  silly  thing,”  said  he  to  the  old  woman, 
“ it’s  a raging  fire  you’re  kindling  that  never  will  be 
quenched.  And  what  will  become  of  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  strong  drink?  Oh  ! lost ! lost ! lost ! 
‘ No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

“ Fayther  dear,”  said  the  little  girl  softly. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  leddy;  but  to  see  the 
misery  that  comes  o’  drink,  to  go  into  filthy  dens 
that  ain’t  fit  for  a pig,  and  all  because  the  labouring 
classes,  them  that  could  be  respectable,  and  have  nice 
/ places  about  ’em — because  they  will  drink  their  hard 
earnings  away.  And  the  mischief  is  that  the  gentle- 
folk drag  them  down:  they  talk  to  the  poor  man 
about  the  sin  o’  drunkenness,  an’  his  duty  to  his 
childer,  an’  the  like,  an’  they  go  hame  an’  tak’ 
their  wine, — an’  the  poor  man  knows  they  do  it, 
leddy.” 

Miss  Lucy  sighed. 

“Not  but  perhaps  it’s  easier  for  a gentleman  to 
keep  sober.  When  a poor  man  comes  from  work  on 
a hot  day,  it’s  small  wonder  if  he  gets  tempted. 
The  gentlefolks  say  to  the  poor  man.  Why  don’t  you 
sign  the  pledge?  and  they  won’t  sign  themselves: 
they’re  ashamed  to  do  that ; and  they  like  their  wine, 
and  won’t  give  it  up.  Their  jpoov  brother’s  blood 
doesn’t  cry  out  against  them.  The  poor  man,  if  he’s 
lost,  body  and  soul,  doesn’t  drag  any  noble  relations 
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iiito  disgrace  with  him.  No,  my  leddy,  teetotalism 
is  the  poor  man’s  club ; the  rich  won’t  join  it.” 

Miss  Lucy  looked  pained.  “When  will  you  get 
away  from  here  ? ” 

“ To-night,  if  I can,  my  leddy.” 

“ That  is  impossible ! I have  brought  you  some 
bread  and  meat.  Come  to-morrow  to  the  parsonage, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Miss  Lucy  left  the  wretched  hovel,  sad  at  heart. 
A new  light  had  dawned  on  her,  revealing  her  own 
duty  and  personal  responsibility.  “ Is  it  true,” 
thought  she,  “ that  lue,  the  intellectual  and  refined  of 
the  world,  are  leading  our  poorer  brethren  astray  ?— 
that  I,  who  claim  to  be  a teacher  of  the  truth,  am 
teaching  falsely  ? — that  my  brother,  the  minister  of 
God’s  word,  should  daily  be  saying,  ‘ This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,’  and  yet  is  leading  his  flock  to  ruin — 
‘ blind  leading  the  blind  ’ ? Can  it  be  that  Christians 
must  bear  each  other’s  burdens  so  ? ” She  walked  on 
musing  deeply,  as  the  idea  kept  steadily  recurring — 
“ What  harm  has  wine  ever  done  me  ? ” to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a solemn  voice  sounding  in  her  ears,  “ If 
wine  cause  my  brother  to  stumble.”  “ Ay,”  thought 
she,  ^No  man  liveth  unto  himself.’  Every  one  must 
influence  his  fellows  for  good  — or  evil.  No  tree 
but  casts  its  shadow  some  way  upon  the  plants  be- 
neath. And  I — am  I standing  between  any  poor 
tempted  soul  and  the  light  ? Is  it  possible  that  I 
have  kept  any  back  ? — that  my  words  and  actions 
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have  carried  darkness  into  many  a cottage,  where  I 
thought  I was  labouring  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ? ” 
A sharp  pang  shot  through  her  heart,  as  far  away  in 
the  past  she  saw  in  fancy  the  noble  form  of  one  who 
had  been  very  dear  to  her,  who  had  fallen — fallen  a 
prey  to  the  burning  thirst ; who  had  perished — alone 
in  a strange  land,  in  the  depths  of  degradation.  The 
old  sorrow  came  welling  up,  as  the  thought  came  to 
her  of  the  fearful  warning  neglected — the  drunkard’s 
death  unheeded.  She,  who  had  so  keenly  felt  his 
dishonour,  had  yet  clung  to  the  same  sin — the  very 
same  sin.  She  hurried  on,  greatly  perplexed,  and,  as 
if  in  answer  to  the  unuttered  prayer  for  guidance, 
came  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience — “ Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon.”  The  heavy  trouble  hung 
like  a leaden  weight  upon  her.  So  many  years  of 
her  life  worse,  tenfold  worse  than  wasted ! for  had 
she  not  been  striving  against  the  good  ? And  as  she 
reached  the  parsonage,  she  said  aloud — “ I wish 
Alfred  were  here.” 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  INSIPID  YOUNG  LADY  WITH  THE  PALE  BLUE  EYES. 

“ Reason,  a baffled  counsellor,  but  adds 
The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woe.” 

Young. 

HE  months  had  rolled  on,  the  seasons  had 
changed,  and  little  worthy  of  note  had' 
passed.  Little  ! did  we  say  ? The  quick- 
winged moments  had  sped  on,  flowers  had 
bloomed,  the  busy  haymakers  had  tossed  the  meadow’s 
waving  glory  in  the  summer  sun  and  gathered  it  into 
the  stack, — every  second  bearing  to  some  passing 
soul  the  summons.  Now,  as  life  with  its  strange  see- 
saw, now  sad,  now  gay,  ebbed  on  in  an  unceasing  tide 
to  the  eternal  shore.  Little ! When  an  existence 
too  real  that  we  should  sport  it  thoughtlessly  away, 
too  full  of  hope  that  we  should  ever  bow  down  in 
lasting  sorrow  — when  this  glorious  life  is  passing, 
— ours  for  a little  space  to  live  and  love  in,  to  sow 
if  not  to  reap, — shall  we  call  anything  little  that  is 
moulding  human  hearts  and  souls  ? ‘‘  The  harvest  is 

the  world ; we  are  the  reapers” — How  shall  we  reap 
that  which  we  have  not  sown  ? ” — “ If  we  have  sown 
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to  the  flesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.” 
Are  we  reaping  ? Most  surely ; but  the  solemn  ques- 
tion forces  itself  on  all,  What  ? 

The  corn  was  fast  ripening,  when  two  young  men 
were  travelling  along  the  same  line  on  which  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Tilley  flrst  made  our  acquaintance. 
Douglas  Crathie  is  on  his  way  to  see  his  friend 
Alfred  Winstanley.  We  have  little  difiiculty  in  re- 
cognizing his  companion:  the  same  thoughtful  ex- 
pression in  the  large  brown  eyes,  and  the  same  de- 
cided set  about  the  mouth,  show  that  George  Stainer 
is  unchanged.  His  chance  meeting  with  Douglas  in 
Scotland  had  revived  the  acquaintance  of  their  boy- 
hood, and  they  had  lost  no  time  in  cementing  the  old 
ties.  By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  so  common 
among  friends,  each  had  maintained  a scrupulous 
silence  on  the  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart,  re- 
garding it  as  too  sacred  to  be  breathed  to  any  one. 

Douglas  had  repeatedly  urged  Alice  to  listen  to 
him,  and  she  had  reasoned  with  him  again  and  again, 
resolutely  refusing  to  bind  herself  to  any  engage- 
ment, and  things  had  gone  on;  Douglas  confident  that 
she  would  yield  at  last,  and  she,  poor  girl,  hoping 
against  conviction  that  she  might  save  him  yet. 
Douglas  never  for  one  moment  dreamed  that  George 
Stainer  thought  of  Alice ; he  had  always  regarded 
her  as  his  own,  and  that  any  one  else  aspired  to 
her  had  not  so  much  as  entered  his  head.  George 
Stainer  had  been  equally  slow  to  perceive  his 
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friend’s  affection.  Scarcely  aware  that  his  own  senti- 
ments towards  Miss  Wenham  were  more  than  admir-. 
ation,  he  had  gone  on  from  days  to  weeks,  from 
weeks  to  months,  without  recognizing  the  spell  that 
had  bound  him.  He  daily  became  a more  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house,  and  often  met  Douglas  there ; 
but  if  the  idea  had  flashed  upon  him  that  his 
friend’s  heart  might  be  as  susceptible  as  his  own, 
Alice’s  behaviour  was  sufficient  to  set  him  at  rest,  as 
she  studiously  avoided  any  tete-a-tete  with  Douglas. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  that  could  possibly  make 
George  Stainer  imagine  that  she  had  any  partiality 
for  Douglas ; and  though  he  had  never  had  the  re- 
motest indication  that  she  regarded  him  with  greater 
favour,  his  own  feelings  led  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  excite  a tender  interest  in  her. 

So  the  time  passed,  Douglas  and  George  Stainer 
remaining  fast  friends ; Alice  true  to  her  vow ; 
Douglas  firm  in  his  resolution ; and  both  quite  uncon- 
scious that  George  Stainer  had  any  design  of  his  own 
at  all. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  the  two  young  men  deter- 
mined to  alight  at  the  station  before  X and  walk 

along  by  the  river  to  the  parsonage.  They  passed 
across  the  wooden  footbridge,  over  the  rails,  and  out 
into  the  open  country. 

“ I say,  George,  my  throat’s  as  dry  as  an  old  chim- 
ney.” 

Yes,  so  is  mine ; that  carriage  was  suffocating.” 
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“ I wonder  where  we  can  get  a glass  of  ale.” 

‘‘We  shall  be  sure  to  come  to  a wayside  house 
soon.” 

A few  steps  brought  them  to  a bend  of  the  road. 
There  was  nothing  very  pretty  in  the  scene.  The  way 
was  dusty,  and  glared  white  in  the  sun.  It  had  a 
ditch  on  either  side,  separating  it  from  fields  with  low 
bramble  hedges ; and  stunted  trees,  dry  and  parched 
with  the  heat,  stood  at  intervals  along  the  road.  But 
there,  to  the  delight  of  the  thirsty  pair,  was  a neat 
little  public-house,  with  “ Sparkling  Ales  and  London 
Porter  ” in  flaring  letters  across  the  front,  and  nice 
rustic  benches  on  either  side  of  the  door  to  tempt  way- 
farers. 

“ A noble  house,  on  my  word,”  said  George  Stainer. 
“ Most  welcome  to  my  eyes ; my  tongue  is  nearly 
dried  up.” 

“ Is  it  an  inn  ? ” 

“ That’s  a problem ; let’s  see  what  they’re  good  for. 
What  will  you  have,  George  ? ” 

“ Lemonade,  if  it’s  to  be  had.” 

“ Lemonade,  sir ! yes,  sir,”  answered  the  buxom 
landlady;  and  dexterously  un wiring  a bottle,  she  drew 
the  cork  with  a sounding  pop.  “ What’s  for  you,  sir  ? ” 
“ A glass  of  ale,”  said  Douglas. 

“ Yes,  sir ; — bottled  ? We  ’ave  it  very  good  on 
draught ; but  the  bottled  ’as  the  most  ’ead.” 

“ I’ll  try  the  bottled,  then.”  And  after  tossing  it 
oflf,  he  said,  “ I -don’t  know,  old  fellow,  but  it  seems 
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to  me  rather  dangerous  to  drink  lemonade  when 
you’re  hot.” 

“ The  gentleman  is  right,  sir,”  interposed  the  land- 
lady. “ P r’aps  you’d  like  a little  brandy  to  take  hoff 
the  chill  ? just  a dash,  sir.” 

“ Lemonade  never  has  done  me  any  harm.  I never 
touch  spirits  except  for  medicine.” 

“ Which  is  what  purpose  it  would  be  servin’  now, 
sir.” 

“ I can’t  imagine  what  harm  a drop  of  ale  can  do  a 
fellow,”  said  Douglas. 

“ It  would  only  make  me  hotter  than  I am.” 

“ And  pray,  sir,”  asked  the  landlady,  with  a twist 
of  her  shiny,  little,  pug  nose,  “ hif  nobody’s  goin’  to 
drink  nothink  but  water,  what’s  to  become  of  hus  ? 
where’s  hour  livin’  to  come  from  ? ” 

“You’d  have  to  sell  nothing  but  lemonade  and 
ginger  beer,”  said  George  Stainer,  as  he  pulled  out  his 
purse. 

Douglas  smiled  mischievously.  “ Is  there  any 
chance  of  the  teetotalers  getting  the  upper  hand 
down  here  ? ” 

“ I ’ope  to  goodness  not,  sir.  It’s  a great  shame  that 
people  can’t  content  theirselves  without  meddlin’  to 
try  and  take  away  the  bread  from  decent  people;  and 
all  because  a ’aycarter,  or  a brickmaker,  or  some  o’ 
them  low  fellows,  goes  and  makes  beasts  of  their- 
selves. There ! though  I says  it  as  shouldn’t,  my 
’ouse  is  a well-conducted  ’ouse.  I don’t  ’ave  a man 
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leave  the  bar  drunk,  not  once  in  a week,  I don’t, 
’cept  it’s  ’aymakin’  or  hany  o’  the  busy  seasons.” 

“ 1 like  pluck,”  said  George  Stainer,  as  they  left. 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  spirit  ? that  would  be  a more 
suitable  term  for  a publican’s  wife.  Let’s  strike  off 
into  the  fields;  the  path  is  just  here,  over  this 
stile.” 

Away  they  went  over  the  short  grass.  The  breeze 
which  at  first  freshened  the  air  had  died  away,  and 
the  sun  was  scorching.  After  having  walked  about  a 
mile  and  a half,  they  came  out  into  a delicious  grove 
of  elms,  which  brought  them  to  another  stile. 

“ It’s  tremendously  hot,  George ; I’m  as  thirsty  as 
can  be.” 

“ Oh ! that  lemonade  quite  refreshed  me.  Is  it 
much  further?  ” 

“About  two  miles.  I must  have  something  to 
drink.” 

“ Perhaps  it  won’t  be  so  hot  by  the  river.” 

“ It’s  no  use,  George ; I can’t  bear  this  thirst.  Let’s 
go  a little  way  down  here  ; I see  some  houses.” 

“ There  surely  must  be  a farmhouse  near ; perhaps 
you  could  get  some  milk.” 

“ H’m  ! that  would  be  better  than  nothing.” 

A few  minutes  brought  them  to  a small  hamlet, 
with  a thatched  cottage  displaying  a square  board, 
ostentatiously  painted  “ Plough.” 

“ I wonder  if  they’ve  anything  fit  to  drink  ? ” said 
Douglas. 
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“Table  beer  and  Adam’s  ale,  probably,”  rejoined 
his  friend;  and  he  proved  right 

“Pah ! what  wretched  stuff!”  and  he  spat  out  the 
last  mouthful.  Retracing  their  steps  to  the  stile,  they 
plunged  once  more  into  the  fields,  crossed  a lovely 
meadow,  and  turning  round  by  a plantation  of  trees, 
saw  the  river  winding  softly  through  the  valley. 

“ How  lovely,  Douglas  1 what  a charming  view ! ” 

“ Yes ; I wish  we  had  a boat.” 

“ Unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  here  is  one  coming. 
You  are  a magician,  Douglas  I ” 

“ My  wish  has  proved  the  father  to  the  thought. 
If  I mistake  not,  that  is  Alfred  Winstanley;  and 
stay — why,  surely  that  is  little  Maud.  See,  she  has 
taken  an  oar  ; — by  J ove  1 she’s  graceful.” 

The  boat  skimmed  lightly  over  the  rippling  sur- 
face as  the  rowers  took  their  strokes,  and  the  two 
young  men  were  almost  spell-bound  with  admiration 
when  the  little  bark  came  up. 

“ Hallo,  Douglas  1 ” called  Alfred,  as  they  ran  ashore; 
“jump  in,  and  we’ll  row  you  home.” 

“ Only  too  delighted,  Alf and  bowing  to  Maud, 
he  said,  “ I have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  George  Stainer,  Miss  Maud.  He  is  a. 
good  oarsman,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  be  enchanted  to 
take  your  scull.” 

“ I am  infinitely  obliged,  but  I don’t  know  that  I 
am  prepared  to  part  with  it  yet,”  answered  the  mis- 
chievous, little  creature. 
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It  was  a delightful  row.  The  hanks  were  bright 
with  wild  flowers,  rushes  and  sedges  grew  in  abun- 
dance by  the  water’s  edge,  and  water-plants  with  their 
dark  green  leaves  floated  on  the  surface.  They 
rapidly  approached  the  village.  The  hill  rose  in  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  background,  looking  slightly  hazy 
where  it  touched  the  sky ; farmhouses  and  cottages 
peeped  out  of  the  wooded  country  in  all  directions, 
and  the  square  tower  of  the  church,  rising  through 
the  trees,  caught  the  hot  August  glow,  red  as  though 
tainted  with  the  mists  of  earth  ; while  the  window  of 
the  homely  chancel,  reflecting  the  clear  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  burned  and  glistened  with  pure  heav- 
enly radiance  beneath  the  little  golden  spire  as  it 
pointed  up. 

The  party  had  been  a merry  one,  making  the  way 
seem  but  a moment’s  streak ; and  on  landing  they 
had  not  far  to  go,  for  the  parsonage  was  only  just 
across  the  churchyard,  and  down  a little  lane.  They 
found  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tilley  sitting  book  in  hand  on 
a rustic  garden  seat,  with  his  sisters  by  his  side. 

The  tea  passed  pleasantly,  and  they  had  been  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  some  little  time,  enjoying  the  cool, 
when  Mr.  Smedley  Poulton  joined  them. 

He  soon  proceeded  to  explain  his  business,  which 
related  to  the  improvement  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Douglas  was  strolling 
up  and  down  the  lawn  with  Maud,  and  the  rest  were 
sitting  in  the  arbour. 
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“ I don’t  quite  see  the  force  of  your  argument,  sir,” 
began  George  Stainer,  as  Mr.  Poulton  added  a few 
remarks  on  the  benefit  of  temperance  to  the  world  at 
large. 

“ I presume  you  are  not  an  abstainer  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  not  exactly — that  is,  not  a pledged  one.” 
“ May  I ask  your  reasons  for  not  signing  ? ” 

“I  do  not  see  the  need  for  it:  I do  not  desire 
stimulants:  I do  not  take  them.  Why  should  I 
sign?” 

“ If  you  do  not  need  to  do  so  for  your  own  sake, 
sign  for  the  sake  of  others.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  view  the 
matter  from  my  standpoint,  Mr.  Poulton.” 

“ Indeed ! I should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
the  subject,  if  agreeable  to  the  ladies.” 

The  ladies  bowed  assent.  Aunt  Agnes  somewhat 
impatiently ; and  Mr.  Poulton  continued,  “ Do  I un- 
derstand that  you  object  to  the  pledge  as  an  institu- 
tion, or  only  in  individual  cases  ? ” 

“ I object  to  it  in  toto; — for  the  sober,  because  they 
do  not  need  it ; for  the  middling  drinker,  because  it 
would  be  more  rational  to  convince  him  of  the  folly 
and  sin  of  his  occasional  outbreaks,  than  to  bind  him 
by  an  arbitrary  promise ; and  for  the  drunkard,  be- 
cause a man  so  enslaved  by  the  power  of  drink  would 
be  incapable  of  forming  any  moral  engagement  what- 
ever.” 

“ Before  answering  your  three  propositions,  I 
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would  remind  you  of  one  powerful  weapon  you  have 
omitted — I allude  to  religion.” 

“Undoubtedly,  religion  is  a great  power.  God 
sometimes  does  marvels  with  men;  but  supposing 
our  drunkard  to  be  so  touched  by  grace,  what  fur- 
ther need  of  the  pledge  ? ” 

“ God  may  use  it  as  the  instrument.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Tilley?”  said  George 
Stainer. 

“ I shall  reserve  my  opinion  for  a later  time.  Go 
on,  Mr.  Stainer ; you  have  it  out  first,”  replied  the 
rector,  evading  the  question. 

Aunt  Agnes  had  a look  of  indignant  forbearance, 
while  Aunt  Lucy  was  catching  eagerly  every  word. 

“ First  of  all,  Mr.  Stainer,”  commenced  Mr.  Foul  ton, 
“ you  state  that  you  consider  the  pledge  needless  to  the 
sober.  Granted,  on  a casual  glance  it  may  seem  so ; 
but  on  closer  inspection,  there  are  at  least  two  power- 
ful reasons  to  recommend  it.  No  one  who  uses  in- 
toxicating drinks  can  be  absolutely  safe  from  the 
danger  of  occasional  excess,  which  in  all  probability 
may  end  in  an  habitual  practice  of  drunkenness. 
Thus  much  from  a selfish  point  of  view.  Supposing, 
however,  a man  to  be  so  constituted  that,  either  on 
account  of  extraordinary  strength  of  will,  or  from 
the  fact  that  his  palate  is  not  susceptible  to  the  allure- 
ments of  stimulants,  he  himself  should  run  no  risk, 
yet  he  may  by  his  example  be  conferring  an  inestim- 
able blessing,  by  signing,  on  those  weaker  than  him- 
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self ; and  if  he  has  proved  that  he  can  do  without, 
why  should  he  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  fact  ? I have 
known  many  women,  as  well  as  men,  led  away  by  the 
temptation  of  strong  drink  into  utter  ruin, — ministers, 
men  of  talent,  honours,  and  eloquence,  who  have  been 
destroyed  physically  and  morally  by  strong  drink. 
And  do  you  ask  how  they  reached  that  depth  of  de- 
gradation? Not  by  large  beginnings — not  by  wilfully 
taking  more  than  would  be  approved  by  the  good 
and  respectable,  but  by  moderate  drinking,  until 
habit  mastered  them/* 

“ But  surely  a well-regulated  mind  should  be  able 
to  resist  temptation.” 

“ Should,  indeed ; but  there  are  so  many  reasons  to 
make  us  fear, — ridicule,  fashion,  the  claims  of  hos- 
pitality, social  enjoyment,  all  acting  as  snares, — that 
we  should  do  well  not  to  trust  to  our  own  strength.” 

“ Still,  you  say,  supposing  the  case  of  an  individual 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  drink,  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  set  an  example  to  others.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now,  I maintain,  without  gainsaying  the  fact, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  set  a good  example ; that 
the  method  of  setting  that  example  is  the  point  we 
have  to  determine.  I dispute  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
from  signing  the  pledge.” 

“ You  surprise  me.  I have  thought  deeply  over  the 
matter.  On  what  grounds  ? ” 

“ I believe  you  admitted  that  if  a man  can  keep 
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from  drink,  he  is  under  no  necessity  on  'personal  con- 
siderations of  signing  the  pledge.” 

“ If  he  can  make  perfectly  sure  of  himself, — that  is 
the  point.” 

“ Then  it  reduces  the  question  to  one  of  example 
only.  Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  some 
few  persons  might,  through  my  signing,  he  induced 
to  do  the  same,  there  are  mamy  who  would  only  look 
down  on  me  for  it,  and  I should  at  once  expose  my- 
self to  their  ridicule  and  contempt.  As  I am,  they 
respect  me  for  my  sobriety.  If  I signed,  they  would 
despise  me.” 

“ Shall  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ? ” 

“I  do  not  see  the  evil;  I simply  refrain  from 
setting  an  example  which  would  be  prejudicial. 
Where  any  one  fails  to  recognize  excellence,  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  show  it  by  too  bright  a light,  lest  you 
only  exhibit  the  specks  on  it  after  all.” 

“Which  may  prove  to  be  nothing  but  the  dark 
spots  on  our  own  eyes,  caused  by  the  very  brightness 
of  the  truth,  which  has  made  us  blind  for  a season. 
If  in  over-haste  we  turn  away,  looking  only  at  the 
darkness  around  us,  that  the  revealed  stain  on  our 
soul  may  appear  less  heavy,  we  may  so  sear  our  con- 
science that  to  our  satisfied  self-love  we  shall  seem 
stars  in  the  black  night,  when  a little  patient  watch- 
ing might  teach  us  that  we  are  but  ill-polished  mir- 
rors after  all,  refiecting  but  faintly  from  a very  dusty 
surface,  to  which  the  light  can  scarcely  penetrate.” 
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George  Stainer  looked  down  slightly  disconcerted ; 
and  Mr.  Poulton  continued, — “ Now,  assuming,  my 
dear  sir,  that  you  are  strong  enough  of  your  own  free 
will  to  resist  temptation,  and  also,  that  by  becoming 
a pledged  teetotaler  you  might  be  damaging  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  interests  of  a certain  class,  might 
it  not  equally  be  said  that  there  are  many  who 
would  be  encouraged  by  your  support  to  join  the  safe 
side  ? The  apostle  says,  ‘ Take  heed,  lest  by  any 
means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  an  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  them  that  are  weak.’  If  you  were 
among  the  multitude  of  weak  ones,  and  habit,  fashion, 
and  the  example  of  the  million  were  dragging  you 
down  to  ruin,  would  not  you  hail  with  gratitude  the 
self-sacrificing  soul  who  would  stand  by  your  side, 
and,  daring  the  mockery  of  a few  ungodly  men,  hold 
you  with  the  strong,  right  hand  of  brotherly  love  safe 
from  your  own  weak  self — safe  from  the  tempter’s 
power  ? ” 

“ That  is  something  worth  living  for,”  said  the 
rector. 

Mr.  Poulton  went  on : “ If  you  had  seen  the  filth, 
the  squalor,  the  wretchedness,  caused  by  this  fearful 
craving ; the  sorrow,  the  vice,  and  the  degradation  to 
which  it  brings  the  poor  alone  ! It  would  make  your 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  stunted,  dwarfed  children,  old 
in  crime  as  well  as  in  looks,  who  cower  and  shrink 
before  the  brutes  who  have  outraged  the  very  name 
of  parent; — ^poor,  little,  abused,  beaten,  starved  things, 
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who,  if  you  tell  them  God  is  their  Father  in  heaven, 
tremble  lest  they  should  fall  into  worse  hands  than 
those  they  have  known  here,  so  degenerate  is  their 
idea  of  parental  love.  And  for  those  who  drag 
through  their  miserable  childhood  — what  awaits 
them  ? Infamy  and  suffering  alike  for  all, — for  the 
lad,  the  jail ; for  the  man,  the  scaffold ; and  for  the 
girl,  who  never  knew  a blush  or  a pure  thought, 
shame  and  a hopeless  grave.” 

“ It  is  but  too  true,”  whispered  Alfred  to  his  Aunt 
Lucy. 

“ And  because  the  rich  can  cloak  the  evil,  and  with 
a semblance  of  good-living  cheat  the  eye  of  the 
world,  is  that  any  proof  that  wrong  is  right  ? Is  the 
cancer  the  less  deadly  because  we  have  gilded  it  ? Do 
the  gouty  foot  and  inflamed  liver  pain  their  possessor 
the  less  for  his  lordly  domains  ? and  is  he  who  has 
sold  health,  and  moral  and  spiritual  integrity,  for  the 
gratification  of  an  unnatural  thirst — who  has  thrown 
away  the  opportunity  for  using  the  talents  intrusted 
to  him, — is  he,  I say,  one  whit  better  than  those  so 
abject  that  they  cannot  sink  much  lower  than  they 
are  ? Is  the  gangrened  hand  the  better  for  the  glove 
that  covers  it  ?” 

“ Are  you  still  on  the  temperance  question  ? ” said 
Douglas,  as  he  and  Maud  passed  the  arbour  in  their 
walk  to  and  fro. 

“Yes,  still,”  replied  Aunt  Agnes,  a trifle  tartly. 
“ Why  don’t  you  come  and  help  us  off  it  ? ” 
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“Well,  bring  forward  all  the  ‘pros’  and  ‘cons,’  and 
I’ll  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  give  judg- 
ment. Will  that  satisfy  you,  Miss  Tilley  ? ” 

“ Who’s  the  plaintiflf,  and  who  the  defendant  ? ” 
asked  Maud. 

“Oh,  the  plaintiff,”  answered  Douglas,  “is  the 
cause  of  Temperance ; a young  lady,  with  pale  blue 
eyes,  very  light  hair,  and  generally  insipid  appear- 
ance— very  virtuous,  very  mild  and  tame,  with  no 
dash  about  her  whatever.” 

“ And  the  defendants  ? ” questioned  Maud. 

“ Oh,  their  name  is  Legion ; — every  one  who  has  a 
red  nose,  who  has  his  hat  on  one  side,  who  ever  steps 
over  the  threshold  of  a gin  palace,  who  has  at  all 
aldermanic  proportions,  who  sees  double  what  any- 
body else  does,  except  good  in  his  neighbours — and  a 
whole  host  of  other  peculiarities.” 

“ Shall  we  call  it  a breach  of  promise  case  ? ” said 
Aunt  Agnes,  brightening  into  a smile. 

“ No,  I think  not.  Miss  Tilley.  You  see  most  of  this 
populous  tribe  couldn’t  break  a promise  they  never 
made.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Poulton,  entering  into 
the  fun ; “ anyway,  they’ll  have  heavy  costs  to  pay.” 
“ That  depends  on  the  verdict,  sir.” 

“Suppose  we  call  it  an  action  for  defamation  of 
character,”  suggested  Maud. 

Mr.  Poulton  smiled.  “I  should  not  think  your 
clients  in  this  case  have  much  to  lose.” 
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“Want  of  experience  in  that  phase  of  human 
nature,  Mr.  Poulton.  In  law  we  usually  find  that 
those  who  have  no  good  name  to  boast  are  extremely 
jealous  of  their  reputation ; while  those  who  have  no 
suspicious  dealings  to  reproach  themselves  with,  leave 
their  characters  to  look  after  themselves. — No,  Miss 
Maud,  I think  we  must  set  it  down  as  a charge  of 
systematic  annoyance. — And  now,  sir,  will  you  be 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence  ? ” 

“ Oh,  the  prosecution.  I couldn’t  conscientiously  de- 
fend such  persons;  I must  leave  that  to  Mr.  Stainer.” 
“ Agreed.  I suppose  you’ll  examine  them  in  order 
of  priority  ? ” 

“ Yes.  The  first,  then — ” said  Mr.  Poulton,  waiting 
to  he  prompted. 

“ The  red-nosed  gentleman,”  said  Maud. 

“To  be  sure.  We  call  upon  the  gentleman  in 
question  to  show  cause  why  his  nose  should  be  of 
that  colour,  contrary  to  the  approved  fashion  of 
noses,  and  objectionable  to  the  pale  blue  eyes  of  the 
young  lady  of  insipid  appearance  ? ” 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  then  stated  that  his 
client  had  come  into  contact  with  a street  lamp,  just 
upon  the  unfortunate  member  described,  owing  to  the 
strangely  crooked  manner  in  which  the  authorities 
had  placed  the  posts  in  that  particular  locality.  He 
had  been  having  a quiet  glass  with  a friend;  was  not 
aware  that  street  lamps  are  generally  put  crooked ; 
and  thought  it  should  be  illegal  for  any  parish  to 
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place  them  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get 
home  without  serious  damage,  when  he  was  going  as 
straight  as  he  could. 

This  speech  drew  a burst  of  laughter  from  the 
assembled  court,  the  learned  barrister  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  several  actions  being  only  parts  of 
one  great  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  judg- 
ment till  all  had  been  heard ; and  the  same  principle 
being  included  in  all,  he  thought  one  other  case  would 
be  sufficient. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  called  upon 
the  next  defendant  to  state  why  he  should  see  twice 
as  much  as  others,  this  rendering  him  liable  to  the 
mistake  of  paying  half-price  for  everything,  and  yet 
fail  to  perceive  good  in  his  neighbours. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  reply  said: — “ My 
lord,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  client’s 
defence  will  be  very  simple : the  sole  reason  for  his 
seeing  double  being  that  he  looks  out  of  both  eyes, 
which  is  what  all  people  don’t  do ; and  fails  to  see 
good  in  his  neighbours,  either  because  there  is  none, 
in  which  case  he  couldn’t  possibly  make  more  of  it, 
or  because  they  get  to  one  side  of  him,  and  so  he  only 
sees  the  bad.” 

Douglas  ran  his  fingers  through  his  glossy  black 
hair,  and  pulling  it  down  on  both  sides  of  his  face, 
said,  “ The  court  will  please  take  notice  that  my  wig 
is  white  from  this  moment.”  Which  so  upset  Maud’s 
gravity  that  she  laughed  till  she  cried. 
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The  judge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up : — Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  laying  before  you 
the  main  features  of  this  interesting  trial,  I shall 
endeavour  to  restrict  myself  to  a recapitulation  of 
those  facts  which  have  come  under  your  notice, 
leaving  you  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  cases.  You  have  seen  that  the  first 
defendant,  in  pursuance  of  a design,  premeditated  or 
otherwise,  against  the  well-being  of  the  insipid  young 
lady  with  the  pale  blue  eyes,  did  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously, or  innocently  and  unthinkingly,  run  against 
a lamp-post,  to  the  detriment  of  the  colour  of  the 
nose  of  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  and  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  aforesaid  young  lady.  You  have  also  seen 
how  the  second  defendant,  by  using  his  eyes  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  the  great  bulk 
of  our  wide-awake  population,  thereby  endangering 
the  moral  reputation  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  has, 
in  common  with  his  companions  in  this  case,  acted  to 
the  serious  discomfiture  of  the  insipid  young  lady 
with  the  pale  blue  eyes.  It.  is  for  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  having  bestowed  upon  the 
matter  your  attentive  consideration,  to  give  a verdict 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.” 

The  office  of  foreman  having  been  offered  to  the 
rector,  his  two  sisters,  and  Maud  in  succession,  it 
was  resolved  that  Alfred  should  undertake  it, 
which  he  did,  and  gave  their  verdict  as  follows; — 
“ My  lord,  after  having  bestowed  unon  this  charge, 
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unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  crime,  our  best  and 
strongest  powers,  logical,  argumentative,  and  rhetor- 
ical, we  find  that  the  two  defendants  aforesaid  did, 
wilfally  and  maliciously,  or  innocently  and  unthink- 
ingly, cause  annoyance  to  the  young  lady  with  the 
pale  blue  eyes,  rendering  themselves  liable  to  such 
penalties  as  your  lordship  may  deem  fit.  But,  my 
lord,  we  find  that,  inasmuch  as  the  two  defendants 
aforesaid  did  much  more  harm  to  themselves  than  to 
the  insipid  young  lady,  while  giving  our  verdict 
unanimously  for  the  plaintiff,  we  consider  that  she, 
the  said  young  lady  with  the  pale  blue  eyes,  is  en- 
titled to  no  damages,  they  having  been  paid  in 
'propria  persona  beforehand.” 

“Well  done,  Alfred,”  exclaimed  the  judge;  “your 
verdict  carries  costs.” 

“Which  will  have  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  the 
previous  damages,”  said  Mr.  Poulton  quietly  to 
George  Stainer ; while  Douglas,  quite  forgetting  the 
solemnity  of  his  position,  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh 
that  rang  round  the  arbour,  startling  the  echoes  on 
that  calm  summer  evening. 

Aunt  Agnes  having  gained  her  point,  and  fearful 
lest  the  conversation  should  again  revert  to  the  hated 
subject,  remembered  that  it  was  supper-time.  Mr. 
Poulton,  to  her  infinite  relief,  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  left  them  at  the  garden-gate,  after  having  made 
an  appointment  with  Alfred  for  the  next  day. 

However,  once  rid  of  her  tormentor.  Aunt  Agnes 
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evinced  no  great  hurry  to  leave  the  cool  air;  and 
several  turns  were  made  up  and  down  the  lawn,  and 
even  out  into  the  bowery  lane,  and  still  no  talk  of 
supper,  until  the  rector  reminded  them  that  it  was 
growing  late. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A CHANCE  MEETING. 

“Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbour  to  despair.” 

Matthew  Arnold. 

ND  what  is  Alice  doing  meanwhile  ? She 
is  changed  since  last  we  saw  her.  Many 
days  have  come  and  gone,  bringing  with 
them  many  cares,  which,  unlike  the  joys 
that  chequered  her  path,  have  not  passed  away.  Why 
should  this  he  ? Is  it  that  we  clamour  too  greedily 
after  the  good  ? is  it  that  there  are  more  cloudy  days 
than  bright  ? or  is  it  that,  besides  our  own  especial 
afflictions,  the  trials  and  evil  of  others  revert  upon  us  ? 

Like  the  Psalmist  she  could  say,  “ All  thy  billows 
have  gone  over  my  soul.”  Though  young,  her  cup  of 
sorrow  had  been  well-nigh  brimmed  over,  and  yet  the 
tide  seemed  rising  still.  Patient  in  spirit,  and  out- 
wardly calm,  the  untold  agony  of  a weary,  hopeless 
sorrow  was  telling  on  her  young  life  and  leaving 
its  furrows  on  her  heart.  From  childhood  she  had 
learned  to  love  Douglas,  her  brother’s  friend  and  the 
hero  of  her  youthful  fancy.  Then  had  come  her  first 
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great  loss ; that  had  hut  seemed  to  draw  the  two  the 
closer ; and  as  time  healed  the  grievous  wound,  her 
one  hope  had  been  to  save  Douglas  from  the  same 
fate,  that  with  her  he  might  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who,  safe  from  the  temptation  of  strong 
drink,  can  stand  as  lighthouses  to  the  storm-tossed 
to  point  them  to  the  harbour  beyond.  And  now 
that  the  long-looked-for  time  had  come,  with  its  fond 
aspirations  and  dreams  of  bliss,  how  had  her  hopes 
been  dashed  to  the  ground  ! 

Alice  Wenham  loved  Douglas  dearly, — how  dearly 
none  but  herself  could  ever  know ; but  she  knew  the 
danger  that  threatened  him.  She  knew  too  well  his 
besetting  sin ; and  she  knew,  also,  that  whatever 
influence  she  had  over  him  must  be  now.  She  knew 
that  to  wait  till  his  better  nature  so  far  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  folly  and  guilt  that  it  should  raise 
him  above  temptation,  was  but  a false  hope;  and 
she  determined  that,  cost  what  it  might,  she  would 
remain  true  to  her  pledge,  though  by  so  doing  they 
must  part  for  ever.  Though  that  parting  should 
break  her  own  heart,  she  would  be  true.  If  by  any 
sacrifice — if  by  a life-long  devotion,  she  could  have 
saved  him  from  his  worst  enemy,  himself,  she  would 
have  cheerfully  given  herself  to  the  work  of  love; 
but  she  knew  too  well  that,  once  his  wife,  the  old 
habits  would  re-assert  themselves,  the  old  temptations 
return  with  greater  force  than  ever,  and  so,  with  an 
aching  heart,  she  waited,  hoping  against  hope. 
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■ But.-  Alice  had  yet  another  deep  source  of  anxiety. 
Fohi^Snie  years  she  had  seen  that  her  father  accus- 
tomed himself  daily  to  large  quantities  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  to  her  great  grief  this  dangerous  habit 
was  rapidly  increasing.  Where  once  a glass  or  two 
contented  him,  he  now  must  drain  the  bottle ; his 
hand,  once  firm  as  a rock,  now  trembled ; his  face, 
once  clear  and  handsome,  grew  bloated  and  his  eye 
heavy ; and  instead  of  the  grave,  calm  intelligence  he 
once  possessed,  he  listened  now  with  a heavy,  dull 
air,  as  if  he  but  dimly  comprehended  the  words  he 
heard. 

Alice  had  tried,  with  gentle,  daughter-like  remon- 
strances, to  persuade  him  of  his  danger;  she  had 
begged  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  put  away 
temptation,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  had  even  con- 
sulted Dr.  Atherton,  the  family  physician,  to  know 
if  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  off  drinking.  The 
kind,  well-meaning  old  doctor,  who  by-the-by  en- 
joyed his  glass  of  wine  and  evening  night-cap,  looked 
at  him  with  alarm,  and  said  in  his  most  pompous, 
solemn  style,  “By  no  means,  my  dear  sir.  With  such 
a strain  on  the  intellect  as  you  have,  stimulants  are 
absolutely  needful;  your  strength  would  sink  with- 
out— absolutely  needful — absolutely  needful — by  no 
means,  my  dear  sir,- as  you  value  your  health.” 

And  so  all  scruples  were  hushed : the  doctor’s 
authority  had  justified  the  slow  suicide ; the  doctor’s 
mandate  had  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience;  and  the 
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poor,  misguided  man  went  on  kindling  the  fire  that 
never  is  quenched,  until,  health  and  life  destroyed, 
and  all  that  is  manly  and  noble  consumed  away,  the 
wretched  victim,  sinks  under  the  Juggernaut  before 
which  so  many  thousands  fall. 

It  was  a great  trial  to  Alice.  At  first  her  father 
had  limited  himself  to  small  quantities  taken  occa- 
sionally, when  either  slight  indisposition  or  over- 
work had  made  him  languid  and  unable  to  brave  a 
morning’s  head-work.  But  now  he  always  took  a 
strong  glass  of  brandy  and  water  before  starting  for 
the  city,  deceived  by  the  false  strength  it  seemed  to 
create,  and  reached  his  office  fevered  with  the  spirit, 
which  only  heated  his  brain  and  confused  his  thoughts, 
till,  the  effect  subsiding,  it  left  him  more  jaded  and 
low-spirited  than  ever. 

One  day,  after  an  extra  amount  of  business,  reach- 
ing home  late  one  afternoon,  he  ffung  himself  deject- 
edly down  on  the  sofa,  exclaiming,  “ I’m  done  up ! ” 
Mrs.  Wenham  was  much  concerned  to  see  him  in 
such  utter  prostration.  Without  waiting  for  the  tea, 
which  was  already  on  the  table,  she  ran  to  the  side- 
board, and  pouring  out  a glass  of  wine,  said,  “You 
are  tired  and  faint,  dear;  this  will  revive  you,” — and 
then,  as  the  exciting  drink  brought  a ffush  to  his 
cheek,  pleased  with  her  success,  she  tenderly  ar- 
ranged a dainty  tea  by  him  as  he  lay,  and  set  to 
work  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  in  future  he 
might  guard  against  this  distressing  faintness. 
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After  tea  was  cleared  away,  and  Mr.  Wenham  had 
had  a short  doze,  somewhat  refreshed,  hut  with  an 
aching  head,  he  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair  and 
tried  the  effects  of  a cigar.  Again  his  wife,  with 
fond  solicitude,  suggested  that  he  should  have  a 
little  brandy  and  water ; and  nothing  loath,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  loving  care,  and  was  speedily  en- 
veloped in  a filmy  veil  of  smoke,  with  the  tempting 
glass  by  his  side. 

“IVe  been  thinking,  dear,”  began  Mrs.  Wenham, 
but  what,  did  not  just  then  transpire ; for  at  that 
moment  Alice,  with  little  Dick  in  her  arms,  and  the 
nurse,  with  his  twin-brother  Willie,  entered  the 
room.  The  two  rosy-cheeked,  dimpled  cherubs  of 
some  six  months  old,  had  just  had  their  evening 
bath,  and  Mr.  Wenham  roused  up  at  the  sight  of  the 
fiannel-gowned  little  dumplings,  with  their  tiny  pink 
toes  poking  out  as  they  struggled ; and  first  one  and 
then  the  other  must  come  and  have  his  game  with 
papa,  till  Mrs.  Wenham  declared  that  positively  he 
must  let  them  go,  and  Alice  and  nurse  took  the  little 
rogues  off  to  bed. 

And  then  the  door  closed  on  the  frolicsome  pair, 
and  Mrs.  Wenham  resumed  the  interrupted  subject, 
and  spoke  kind  words,  well-meant  and  dictated  by  a 
loving  heart;  words  that,  though  checked  in  their 
first  utterance,  were  nevertheless  spoken — sent  out 
upon  their  baneful  mission ; words — mistaken  words 
— the  very  death-warrant  of  him  for  whose  benefit 
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they  were  spoken.  So  the  foolish  wife  counselled  a 
store  of  wine  and  biscuits,  that  the  long  office-hour^ 
might  not  tell  so  upon  her  husband;  that  when 
weary  and  exhausted  with  his  legal  pursuits,  he 
might  reinforce  his  shattered  energies  with  the  de- 
caying embers  of  a flickering  Are. 

It  was  the  afternoon  after  this  arrangement  was 
made  when  Alice,  troubled  and  pained  beyond 
measure  about  her  father,  left  home  to  call  on  an 
old  friend.  Her  way  lay  across  Hyde  Park,  and  she 
hurried  on,  thinking  so  deeply  that  she  scarcely 
knew  where  she  was  going.  Any  one  might  have 
told,  from  the  abstracted  air  with  which  she  walked, 
that  some  subject  of  unusual  interest  occupied  her 
mind.  That  it  was  not  a pleasant  one  was  evident 
from  the  painful  knit  of  her  brow,  and  the  sad,  set 
lines  of  her  mouth,  as  she  went  along,  with  her  eyes 
flxed  upon  the  ground,  excepting  when  the  passers- 
by  roused  her  for  a moment  from  her  reverie,  or 
when  through  force  of  habit  she  looked,  almost 
without  knowing  why,  to  make  sure  the  roads  were 
clear  before  crossing  them.  A short  time  brought 
her  to  the  gates,  and  she  mingled  with  the  thronging 
pedestrians,  unmindful  of  the  gay  crowd  and  busy 
scene,  not  even  bestowing  a passing  thought  upon 
them.  . 

It  was  just  before  the  hour  when  Eotten  Eow  be- 
comes the  great  parade  of  fashion,  and  only  a few 
real  lovers  of  the  fresh  autumn  air  as  yet  were  there 
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when  Alice  passed  along.  Except  for  the  clouds 
of  dust  that  whirled  round  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
the  day  had  been  most  lovely.  Warm  and  sunny, 
the  heat,  just  tempered  by  the  cool  breeze,  made 
walking  delightful.  And  once  beneath  the  trees 
that  line  the  long  walk,  away  from  the  flying  road- 
sand  and  the  white  pavement,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
at  her  heart,  Alice  felt  the  soft  influence  of  the 
balmy  air.  Without  being  aware  of  the  cause,  her 
own  sorrow  seemed  less  crushing,  and  she  looked  up 
to  the  sky  with  something  of  hope  as  she  beheld  the 
bright  blue  all  mottled  with  fleecy  white,  piled  up  in 
cloudlets  ever  tinier  and  more  vapour-like  as  they 
touched  the  azure  arch,  while  towards  the  horizon 
they  grew  larger  and  larger,  till  they  met  in  one 
huge  mass  of  silver  down. 

The  birds  were  twittering  among  the  branches,  and 
the  cool  breeze  playing  through  the  parched  foliage 
made  a pleasant  rustle;  though  now  and  again, 
coming  too  roughly  on  some  leaves  weary  of  the 
summer  s struggle,  it  wrenched  them  rudely  from 
their  last  hold,  and  sent  them  whirling  to  the  lower 
world,  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who  had 
seen  their  beauty  and  had  enjoyed  their  shade,  but 
who  now  passed  them  by  without  a thought,  save 
that  they  littered  the  way. 

Refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  beauty  of  nature, 
Alice  was  growing  calmer,  and  her  burden  of  care 
lighter,  as  she  remembered  the  Almighty  Givei*  of  all 
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good.  The  pious  instructions  of  her  childhood  flooded 
her  memory  like  the  early  streaks  of  dawn  upon  the 
troubled  ocean,  and  “Peace,  be  still”  sounded  in  her 
ears  as  from  the  Saviour  s lips  once  more.  In  this 
better  frame  of  mind,  she  was  really  enjoying  the 
walk,  when,  coming  along  to  meet  her,  she  recognized 
George  Stainer.  She  would  willingly  have  avoided 
him,  but  that  was  impossible.  She  was  too  sure  that 
he  had  seen  her,  by  the  sudden  quickening  of  his 
pace ; and  though  she  would  much  rather  have  con- 
tinued her  walk  alone,  nothing  remained  but  to  bear 
the  interruption  patiently. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  George  Stainer  had 
loved  long  and  silently.  Partly  from  reluctance  to 
approach  so  delicate  a subject,  partly  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  own  position  was  inferior,  he  had 
hesitated  to  speak  to  her.  For  some  weeks  he  had 
been  seeking  vainly  for  an  opportunity,  when  one 
day  Mr.  Lidderdale,  having  thanked  him  warmly 
and  congratulated  him  in  the  highest  terms  for  some 
services  rendered  to  the  firm,  hinted  very  broadly 
at  a probable  partnership  before  long. 

Elated  by  this  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune, 
he  had  started  oflf  immediately  after  business,  deter- 
mining that  he  would  make  known  his  hopes  of  pro- 
motion and  declare  his  love.  As  chance  would  have 
it,  the  lucky  announcement  happened  on  an  early- 
closing  day,  and  he  had  directed  his  steps  to  Mr. 
Wenham’s  residence,  when  he  remembered  suddenly 
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that  etiquette  scarcely  allowed  him  to  call  just  about 
dinner-time ; so,  turning  into  the  park,  he  wandered 
about  for  some  time,  with  the  happy  result  just 
stated,  and  was  on  his  way  to  “tell  his  soft  tale,” 
when  he  met  Alice. 

She  answered  his  salutation  with  a smile,  and  after 
a few  commonplaces,  was  wishing  him  “ good-after- 
noon,” intending  to  resume  her  walk,  when,  with  a 
slight  amount  of  hesitation,  he  said,  “ I’ll  walk  with 
you.  Miss  Wenham — that  is,  if  I may.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Stainer ; it  is  a pity  to  take  you 
out  of  your  way.” 

“ Oh ! I shall  be  only  too  happy,  if  it  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you;  the  day  is  so  bright,  and  the 
gardens  are  looking  lovely.” 

“ Indeed ! you  have  just  come  from  Kensington 
then,  Mr.  Stainer  ? ” 

“Yes,”  answered  he  with  truth;  for  had  he  not 
walked  there  on  purpose  to  while  the  weary  time 
away  ? 

“I  am  going  to  see  poor  old  Mrs.  Cotterell;  she 
has  been  quite  a martyr  to  rheumatism  lately.” 

“ You  are  very  good  to  go  to  her  in  her  suffering.” 
“I’m  afraid  you  are  laughing  at  me  now.  I 
cannot  see  that  I am  making  much  sacrifice  in  en- 
joying this  beautiful  air.  Do  look  at  that  splendid 
tree ; how  it  is  tipped  with  gold ! What  richness ! 
what  variety  it  gives  to  ‘th’  insipid  monotony  of 
green.’  ’ 
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“ Yet  it  always  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
sad  in  these  early  autumn  tints ; I have  heard  others 
express  the  same  opinion.  It  may  be  a wrong  frame 
of  mind  to  encourage,  but  I cannot  help  associating 
this  vivid  colouring  with 

‘ Sharp  air  and  falling  leaves, 
roretelling  aged  Winter’s  desolate  sway.’” 

“ Yes ; no  doubt  it  does  speak  more  or  less  to  all 
serious  people  of  the  dark  days  that  are  coming;  but 
don’t  you  think  we  are  too  fond  of  dwelling  on  gloom 
and  decay  ? We  are  such  short-sighted  mortals  that 
we  don’t  look  further  than  the  sad  present;  and 
associating,  by  universal  consent,  the  close  of  the 
year  with  the  passing  of  our  own  life  into  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,  we  forget  the  glorious  beyond ; we  for- 
get that  death  ‘has  a twofold  aspect,’  as  Wordsworth 
says  in  one  of  his  happier  moods, — 

‘ Wintry — one 

Cold,  sullen  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out ; 

The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touched, 

Eeplete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring.’  ” 

“ You  love  to  look  at  the  hopeful  side  of  the  pic- 
ture,” said  George  Stainer,  glancing  admiringly  at 
her,  after  a short  pause. 

“ I try  to,  but  it  is  hard  always  to  school  a rebel- 
lious heart.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  should  wish  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  time  of  trouble  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  love  us  is  far  more  likely  to  smooth 
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away  the  difficulty,  than  if,  with  Spartan-like  deter- 
mination, we  refuse  to  confide  it  to  them,  shut  our 
eyes  to  its  presence,  and  brave  it  with  a smile,  keep- 
ing the  sorrow  to  ourselves.” 

“ It  may  be  so ; it  is  so  sometimes,”  said  Alice,  half 
in  reply,  half  musing. 

They  had  reached  the  gardens.  Beds  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  choice  plants  stretched  before  them,  with 
bloom  and  foliage  in  varied  shades.  The  September 
sun  was  shining  in  all  its  glory,  gilding  the  dry  gravel 
walks,  and  making  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  distance 
glow  as  they  caught  the  bright  rays.  They  had 
nearly  reached  their  destination,  when  George  Stainer, 
emboldened  by  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  people 
about,  and  desperate  as  the  time  for  parting  drew 
near,  said,  “ Pardon  me.  Miss  Wenham,  I have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you ; — may  I say  it  now  ? ” 

Alice  looked  surprised,  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  continued,  “ You  will  not  be  angry  with 
me,  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous,  if  I tell 
you  ? ” 

Alice  coloured  deeply,  and  said  in  a low,  hurried 
voice,  “ I have  no  right  to  be  angry.” 

“Dear  Miss  Wenham,  you  must  have  seen,  I am 
sure,  that  my  feelings  towards  you  spring  from  more 
than  mere  friendship.  I know  I have  but  small 
advantages  to  lay  before  you.  I have  neither  rank 
nor  fortune  to  give;  but  if  I have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  your  love,  if  the  undying  devotion  of 
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a true  heart  can  make  you  happy,  then  my  one 
endeavour  shall  be  to  surround  you  with  all  that  can 
make  life  bright.  I am  young ; the  world  is  before 
me.  With  such  a prize  in  view,  I shall  work  with 
untiring  zeal,  and  in  a few  years  I hope  to  have  a 
home  to  offer  that  even  you  need  not  blush  to  own. 
Alice,  dear  Alice,  I have  loved  you  long  and  truly ; 
will  you  bid  me  hope  ? ” 

“ I am  so  sorry — so  very  sorry  ! ” began  she  in  a 
pained  tone. 

“ Can  it  be  that  I have  been  mistaken  ? 0 Alice, 

you  can’t  mean  that ! Why  should  you  regret  my 
love?” 

Poor  Alice  was  speechless  for  a moment.  She  had 
been  so  fully  engrossed  with  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  Douglas,  that  the  possibility  that  .another 
might  cherish  similar  thoughts  had  never  entered  her 
mind.  The  words  Douglas  had  spoken  rang  continu- 
ally like  a cry  for  help  in  her  ears,  bewildering  her 
with  a terrible  sense  of  responsibility ; and  ever  and 
again  came  the  question.  Am  I pushing  him  down  ? 
Am  I by  my  obstinacy  taking  away  the  stay  that 
might  hold  him  up  above  harm  ? He  had  • written 
to  her  many  times,  pleading  so  earnestly.  He  had 
spoken  to  her  again  and  again,  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  tenderly  imploring  her  to  save  him 
from  himself,  promising  almost  humbly  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  strictest  moderation ; and  yet,  upheld  by 
the  consciousness  of  right,  she  had  had  strength  to 
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resist  the  temptings  of  her  own  heart,  and  had 
remained  firm  to  her  resolve. 

She  had  persuaded,  coaxed,  entreated  him  to  try- 
total  abstinence,  if  only  for  a short  time ; but  he  had 
left  her  with  despairing  words  that  only  awoke  a 
deeper  echo  of  misery  in  her  soul.  Thus  overwhelmed 
with  trouble  for  Douglas  and  for  her  father,  she  had 
passed  unnoticed  the  many  little  attentions  and 
speaking  looks  that  George  Stainer  had  lavished  on 
her.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  truth  flashed  on  her 
mind,  and  keen  regret  that  she  might  unthinkingly 
have  led  him  into  error  deprived  her  almost  of  the 
power  to  answer.  Hastily  controlling  herself,  she 
said  gently, — 

“ I thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  opinion, 
Mr.  Stainer,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  return  your  love. 
I feel  deeply  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible.” 

“ Do  not  say  that,  dear  Miss  Wenham.  I do  not 
ask  you  to  give  me  an  answer  now.  I will  wait,  if 
I may  but  hope  that  at  some  future  time — ” 

“ I dare  not  deceive  you.  It  pains  me  greatly  to 
say  so;  but  do  not  think  of  me, — I never  can  be 
yours.” 

A heavy  cloud  of  disappointment  had  settled  on 
the  young  man’s  brow ; he  looked  searchingly  at  his 
fair  companion,  as  though  to  trace  if  any  vain,  frivo- 
lous reason  was  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  refusal. 
She  met  his  eye  so  earnestly  and  sadly  that  he  could 
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not  but  feel  the  regret  her  face  expressed,  as  he 
sought  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  hope. 

“ Dear  Miss  Wenham,  will  you  bear  with  me  a 
little  longer ; may  I ask  you  one  question  ? Is  there 
— are  you  engaged  to  any  one  else  ? ” 

Alice  turned  away  in  silence. 

“ I know  I am  presuming  too  far  on  your  kindness, 
but  my  life’s  happiness  is  bound  up  in  your  answer. 
Do  you  love  another  ? ” 

“Ido.” 

The  young  man  staggered  back,  and  then  tenderly 
and  respectfully  taking  her  hand,  said,  “ Pardon  the 
trouble  I have  caused  you ; and  if  at  any  time  you 
should  bestow  a passing  recollection  on  me,  think  of 
me  as  one  who  to  his  last  hour  will  never  cease  to 
love  you.”  Then  with  a passionate  pressure  of  the 
hand  he  left  her. 

Alice,  who  was  by  nature  kind  and  sympathetic, 
felt  acutely  for  him,  and  after  the  first  moment’s  sur- 
prise, turned  to  say  a soothing  word  of  farewell.  But 
it  was  too  late, — the  increasing  distance  had  made  this 
impossible ; and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she 
watched  his  quickly  receding  figure  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  it  disappeared. 

Many  things  had  now  become  clear  to  her, — his 
frequent  visits,  his  delicate,  brotherly  attentions, 
which  she  had  received  so  innocently.  She  ran 
over  the  past  time  in  thought  again,  scanning  her 
own  conduct  and  words,  to  see  if  in  any  way  she 
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had  inconsiderately  led  him  to  believe  her  in- 
terested. Weigh  her  actions  as  carefully  as  she 
would,  her  conscience  came  off  unscathed  from  the 
searching  ordeal,  and  her  only  regret,  as  gathering 
up  her  scattered  senses  she  resumed  her  way,  was, 
“ How  could  I have  been  so  blind  ? ” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HERBERT  CRAVEN  CONSULTS  VON  LIGNITZ, 

“The  tiger-cat  screams  now,  that  whined  before.' 

Browning. 

HAT’S  up  with  Stainer,  Bradmore  ? ” said 
Herbert  Craven  one  morning,  in  a low 
tone,  looking  across  at  the  young  man, 
who  was  sitting  pen  in  hand,  evidently 
forgetful  of  the  place  and  his  companions. 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Craven;  I don’t  think  he’s 
well.” 

“ Can’t  make  him  out ; he  looks  glum  enough. 
Fact  is,  Bradmore,  I don’t  think  he  takes  enough  to 
keep  him  awake.  It’s  no  go  making  a milksop  of 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  principle,  or  any  such  bosh ; 
Stainer’s  not  one  to  stand  that  long,  in  my  opinion.” 

“ I’ve  managed  without  for  a good  many  years.” 

“Oh,  you!”  answered  the  other  contemptuously. 
“ Stainer  is  quite  a different  sort  to  you  ! He’s  one 
of  your  go-ahead  coves.  While  you  and  I stick  here, 
don’t  you  see,  man,  he’s  mounting  fast?  You’re  not 
so  dull,  surely,  that  you  haven’t  seen  the  favour  he’s 
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in.  There’s  old  Lidderdale  thinks  more  of  him  than 
of  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  It’s  a shame,  a 
confounded  shame  ! that’s  what  I say.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  is;  some  people  do  seem  born — ” 
“ To  greatness.  Yes.  But  it’s  not  to  be  got  at  by 
unfair  means ; and  if  Stainer — ” 

“ You  don’t  say  he’s  been  doing  anything  of  that 
sort  ? ” 

“ What  sort  ? I don’t  say  anything ; but  one  can’t 
help  thinking,  when  a fellow  is  so  bothered  about 
something — unless  he’s  in  love.” 

“ Ay,  in  love ! that’s  it ; I can’t  believe  any  harm 
of  him.” 

“ Nor  I,”  added  his  treacherous  friend,  with  more 
truth  than  Bradmore  was  aware  of.  “He’s  a fine 
fellow,  is  our  future  partner ; and  it  shan’t  be  said 
that  I left  anything  undone  that  a friend  could  do  to 
cheer  him  up.  I shall  take  him  under  my  wing ; he 
leads  rather  a lonesome  life,  I fancy.” 

The  two  clerks  resumed  their  writing,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  George  Stainer  having  left  the  bank 
with  Mr.  Lidderdale,  Herbert  Craven,  balked  for  the 
time,  went  in  search  of  Yon  Lignitz.  He  found  him 
sauntering  along  on  his  way  to  the  club,  and  passing 
his  arm  through  his  friend’s,  said,  “ Come  and  have  a 
turn  with  me.  Yon  Lignitz ; I want  a word  with  you 
before  we  go  in.” 

“Always  charmed  to  take  one  leetle  promenade 
with  Herr  Craven.  What’s  the  word  about  ? ” 
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“I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  Stainer.  You 
know  as  well  as  I do  how  that  fellow  stands  in  my 
way ; and  now,  when  all  my  plans  are  laid,  he  seems 
slipping  through  my  fingers.” 

“ Clench  him  all  de  tighter  den.  What  has  he 
done  ? How  does  he  slip  ? ” 

“Why,  he’s  gone  right  back  into  his  shell.  He 
doesn’t  come  to  us  of  an  evening  now,  and  he’s  as 
dumpy  as  can  be.  I can’t  get  any  further  with  him. 
And  the  worst  is,  he  gains  ground  with  our  principals 
every  day.” 

“ Potztausend ! gains  ground,  does  he  ? Sly  boots, 
eh ! But,  Herr  Craven,  why  den  your  heart  fail  you  ? 
Here  is  no  doubt  in  de  whole  world  dat  if  he  is 
dumpy  all  goes  not  right  with  him ; and  dat  instead 
of  slipping  out,  he  is  slipping  quite  and  entirely  into 
your  fingers.  Be  not  faint-hearted,  my  friend;  trouble 
knits  de  human  hearts  closer  dan  joy,  and  makes  one 
great  mass  of  de  quick-witted  and  de  simpletons.” 

“ I hope  you  don’t  include  me  in  the  last-mentioned 
category.  Von  Lignitz  ? ” 

“ Don’t  include  yourself,  den.  Let  me  direct  you. 
When  you  have  once  hold  of  anyt’ing  you  want, 
never  let  go.  If  it  melts  away,  why,  dat  is  no  fault 
of  yours ; but  so  long  as  a bit  remains,  stick  to  it.” 

“ Still,  what  must  I do  to  make  sure  of  my  game?” 
“Bedouble  your  efforts  to  gain  his  friendship,  first.” 
“ What  then  ? ” 

“ Cannot  you  work  dat  out  widout  my  help  ? If  I 
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mistake  not,  Herr  Stainer  thinks  much  of  his  own 
self-reliance ; he  is  just  de  man  to  be  led  into  a trap. 
Now  supposing  he  made  his  appearance  one  fine  day 
just  a leetle  de  worse  for  liquor,  and  supposing 
again, — we  suppose  always,  you  know, — dat  his  head 
is  on  de  spin  when  he  sits  down  to  his  desk,  how 
about  his  accounts  ? Why,  dey  go  round  too.  And 
when  dat  happens,  not  one  day,  but  many  days, 
den  de  highly  honoured  Herr  Principal  finds  it  out. 
Good  ! dat  is  one  little  friendly  move.  Shall  I show 
you  anoder  ? You  have  cards — ^you  have  dice ; you 
play — you  lose — not  much,  but  you  must  have  some- 
t’ing  to  make  de  excitement.  Once  de  taste  is  formed, 
de  money  goes  faster  dan  it  comes:  I introduce  you 
to  some  jolly  fellows  who  can  rattle  de  dice — do  you 
comprehend  ? ” 

“ Quite.  And  how  is  it  all  to  end  ? ” 

“ Dat  is  understood  of  itself.  Don’t  you  see  ? Pull, 
pull  at  de  pocket ; de  pocket  gets  empty.  One  must 
have  money  to  pay  de  debts,  to  try  de  fresh  chances; 
den  who  so  ready  as  de  friend  to  help  with  a loan  ? 
Dat  is  anoder  leetle  friendly  move.” 

“You  mean  that  to  overthrow  him  I must  ruin 
myself  ? ” 

“ Blunderhead ! you  do  not  take  time  enough  for 
reflection.  Dis  is  all  in  de  way  of  friendship ; who 
wants  to  talk  about  ruin  ? ” 

“ Ha ! to  talk  about ! Go  on ; I’m  curious  to  hear 
more.” 
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“ Well,  our  friend  grows  short  of  cash,  and  you  do 
what  you  can  for  him.  All  very  friendly.  But  your 
own  purse  gets  light,  and  you  just  suggest, — merely 
suggest, — dat  he  should  borrow  what  he  wants.” 

“ Borrow  ! Do  I understand  you  aright  ? ” 

“ Dat  depends  on  your  own  sharpness,  my  friend. 
A loan  of  de  sort  I mean  needs  no  security  hut  a 
quiet  tongue  and  a skilled  hand ; and  if  de  lender 
risks  being  paid,  what  is  dat  to  you  ? Your  friend  is 
in  want  of  money ; you  suggest  simply  dat  he  should 
borrow.  Your  friend  borrows ; what  can  be  easier  ? 
Do  you  grasp  it  yet  ? ” 

“ I doubt  if  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  that.” 

“ Do  not  make  too  sure.  At  any  rate  it  is  worth  a 
try, — dat  is  if  you  attach  much  importance  to  clear- 
ing him  out  of  de  way.  We  read  strange  t’ings  in  de 
papers  every  day.” 

“ An  embezzlement  certainly  wouldn’t  raise  confi- 
dence between  the  employer  and  the  employed.” 

“ Faugh  ! what  ugly  words  you  use.” 

“ Facts  are  facts.” 

“ Do  not  you  say  in  your  proverb  dat  ‘ prudence  is 
de  better  part  of  valour’?  Be  prudent,  my  friend. 
You  are  none  too  brave ; make  amends  for  it  with  a 
double  share  of  caution.” 

“ You  will  help  me.  Von  Lignitz  ? ” 

“Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  Anyhow,  I will  lend 
one  hand  at  cards ; and  I t’ink  you  have  enough  seen 
to  know  dat  de  dice  are  not  new  under  my  fingers.” 
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“ I despair  of  reaching  your  proficiency.” 

“ Said  I not  dat  you  were  not  brave  ? Listen,  my 
pupil  and  partner:  if  you  would  win  you  must  be 
bold,  you  must  be  determined.  Set  to  work  at  once. 
Where  is  he  now  ? Ply  him  with  wine  and  spirits, 
worm  yourself  into  his  confidence,  lose  no  time,  leave 
him  not  one  minute  of  peace.” 

“ He  went  off  with  old  Lidderdale.  It’s  enough  to 
drive  one  mad ! All  these  years  work,  work,  work, 
early  and  late ; and  here  this  fellow  comes  and  gets 
into  favour  in  this  way.  If  anything  important  is  to 
be  done,  Stainer  must  be  consulted ; if  any  respon- 
sible office  is  to  be  undertaken,  Stainer  must  be  sent. 
It’s  a glaring  piece  of  injustice,  I tell  you.  If  it  were 
a question  about  that  old  post  of  a Bradmore,  who’d 
wonder  if  a young  man  with  some  common  sense 
about  him  got  pushed  over  his  head.  There ! it 
makes  me  mad  when  I think  of  it.” 

“ Dat  is  just  exactly  what  you  must  not  let  it  do ; 
you  must  keep  your  mind  ice-cool,  and  lay  your  plans 
so  deep  dat  de  more  mine  Herr  tries  to  get  out  de 
furder  he  may  flounder  in.  If  de  t’ing  is  worth  doing, 
do  it  well ; for,  do  you  see,  if  your  leetle  friendly 
moves  do  not  have  de  end  you  purpose  for  him,  dey 
are  sure  not  to  have  de  end  you  mean  for  yourself.” 

“ That  is  just  what  I’m  afraid  of.” 

“ Fie ! you  have  not’ing  more  to  say  dan  your 
fear.  You  must  not  be  afraid.  Dis  is  de  question  in 
plain  English,  Which  shall  it  be, — you  or  him  V 
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“You  rouse  all  the  demon  in  me,  Von  Lignitz ; you 
make  my  blood  boil.” 

“ What  good  will  all  de  boiling  do,  Herr  Craven  ? 
Can  you  rest  content  to  see  him  at  de  top  of  de  tree 
and  yourself  at  de  bottom  ? answer  me  dat.” 

“Never,  Von  Lignitz;  I swear  it.” 

“ What  good  will  all  de  swearing  do  ? You  make 
too  much  noise,  my  friend.  You  are  like  all  de 
English  nation : if  one  leetle  faction  has  some  small 
political  grievance,  dey  must  go  with  deir  flags  and 
deir  banners  into  your  parks,  and  make  one  great 
rowdy  demonstration,  so  dat  de  police  come  down 
upon  dem  and  send  dem  to  de  rightabout.  One 
leetle  yes  or  no,  if  you  really  mean  it,  is  worth  all  de 
swearing.” 

“ How  provoking  you  are,  Von  Lignitz  ! ” 

“ My  dear  Herr  Craven,  if  I am  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  a party  to  dis  scheme,  I tell  you  plainly  dat 
you  must  begin  by  sinking  all  such  insigniflcant  con- 
siderations as  private  feelings.  You  must  go  like  a 
clock — just  as  you  are  wound  up.  You  must  move 
exactly  as  in  a game  of  chess,  only,  after  you  have 
calculated  de  precise  results  of  every  step  to  gain 
your  end, — you  must,  if  possible,  deceive  yourself, 
dat  even  your  smiles  may  seem  sincere,  your  words 
sound  heartfelt.” 

“ You  are  no  novice  in  dissembling.” 

“ Take  it  all  as  business ; dat  makes  it  easy.” 

“ Yes ; but  it  isn’t  easy  to  forget  in  a moment  the 
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annoyances  of  years.  The  galling  vexations  of  office 
life  are  enough  to  set  one’s  brain  on  fire.  It’s  well 
for  you  to  recommend  quiet  and  calm  ” 

“ What  would  you  have  ? Do  you  wish  to  publish 
your  intentions  to  de  world  ? ” 

“ No ; will  that  satisfy  yon,  Von  Lignitz  ? ” 

“ Yes,  so  far ; and  now,  why  do  we  waste  our  pre- 
cious time  ? What  good  are  we  doing  here  ? Who 
knows  whether  our  bird  may  not  already  be  in  the 
net  ? ” So  saying,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps. 
The  wily  German,  bent  on  playing  out  his  base  design, 
exerted  himself  now  to  efface  from  his  companion’s 
mind  every  trace  of  gloom,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  Club-house  they  were  engaged  in  a poli- 
tical discussion  which  appeared  to  usurp  all  their 
attention. 

They  entered  the  brilliantly-lighted  place,  Yon 
Lignitz  explaining  and  enlarging  his  side  of  the 
question  as  they  ascended  the  stairs ; and  on  entering 
the  room,  with  a quick,  almost  imperceptible  glance, 
they  saw  George  Stainer  sitting  in  a listless  way, 
right  at  the  further  corner,  with  the  evening  paper 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  their  en- 
trance; and  without  a moment’s  deliberation  Yon 
Lignitz  crossed  over,  and  led  his  partner  in  guilt  to 
the  charge. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIMELY  HELP. 

“ Learning  anew  the  use  of  soldiership — 

Self-abnegation,  freedom  from  fear, 

Loyalty  to  the  life's  end.” — Browning. 

E have  already,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
story,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  queer,  quaint,  little  old  man 
who  formed,  as  he  always  said,  a part  of 
the  Wenham  property.  There  is  little  alteration 
in  him  during  the  four  or  five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  first  met  him  in  Scotland.  His  hair 
is  no  whiter  than  it  was  then,  though  some  of  his 
neighbours  say  facetiously  behind  his  back,  that  old 
Owen  must  be  growing  young  again,  as  “sartin  sure  he 
hasn’t  so  many  white  hairs  now  as  formerly,” — -just  by 
way  of  comment  on  their  increasing  scarcity  round 
his  shiny  bald  head.  His  step  is  as  quick  and  his 
■little  gray  eyes  twinkle  as  merrily  as  ever,  as  he  goes 
on  from  one  week’s  end  to  another  faithfully  fulfil- 
ling his  daily  work.  Where  time,  with  its  changes, 
has  been  busy  with  most  of  the  people  round  about. 
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old  Owen  seems  to  stand  where  he  has  stood  for 
years.  Aged  men  and  women  are  feebler,  their  eyes 
dimmer,  and  their  heads  bowed  nearer  still  to  mother 
earth,  as  if  in  search  of  a home.  Those  of  less  ripe 
years  are  donning  autumn  tints ; the  little  ones  even 
have  sprung  up  above  the  shiny  bald  head;  while 
some  have  passed  on  into  the  far  beyond.  And  yet 
Owen  stands  there  still,  unchanged  in  form,  un- 
changed in  thought.  Our  readers  will  surely  remem- 
ber him  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  teetotalism.  Since 
his  return  with  his  master  to  London,  by  a lucky 
chance  he  had  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Smedley  Poulton, 
who,  grateful  for  his  ready  and  effectual  help.  Had 
given  him  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  greatest  pleasure  the  old  man  had,  was,  at  such 
times  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  post  as  coach- 
man, to  go  round  the  streets  and  courts  giving  temper- 
ance tracts  and  notices  of  meetings  to  all  who  would 
take  them,  speaking  a word  here  and  there,  some- 
times in  season,  sometimes  out,  though,  as  a rule, 
Owen  Day  was  too  ’cute  to  waste  words  where  they 
had  no  chance  of  success.  As  he  used  to  say  in  his 
funny  way,  “ Tears  to  me  as  the  old  saw  ’bout  leadin’ 
a horse  to  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink, 
oughter’ve  been  said  o’  two-legged  beasts  instead.” 

One  evening,  when  the  old  man  was  going  round 
on  his  errand  of  love,  he  saw  a group  of  men  and 
boys  at  a street  corner  a short  distance  in  front. 
They  were  standing  outside  a public-house,  and  the 
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bright  glare,  streaming  out  of  the  den  of  intoxication, 
fell  full  on  the  idle,  swaggering  lot.  As  he  drew 
nearer,  he  could  hear  the  coarse  laughter  and  ribald 
jests,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  whether 
to  meddle  with  so  riotous  a company  would  not  be 
worse  than  useless.  He  had  almost  decided  on  let- 
ting them  alone,  when  a sudden  stir  was  made  among 
them,  a brutal  laugh,  and  a quick  dart  to  the  other 
side  of  the  way. 

The  uncertain  light  of  the  street  lamps  prevented 
Owen  from  being  able  to  tell  what  was  the  matter ; 
but  he  thought  he  saw  a girl  fluttering  across  the 
road  like  a wounded  bird,  and  as  her  sharp  scream 
for  help  reached  his  ear,  a nimble  run  brought  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  fray.  The  victim  of  their  cruel 
sport  was  a poor  little  seamstress,  with  her  bundle  of 
work  under  her  arm.  She  was  returning  home,  and 
to  avoid  passing  by  the  gin-shop  had  just  crossed 
over,  when  one  of  the  number,  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  that  he  could  scarcely  direct  his 
steps,  rushed  after  her,  and  seized  her  rudely  by  the 
arm;  while  the  others  laughed,  hooting,  as  they  closed 
round  the  struggling  girl. 

“ Hallo ! hoppin’  Molly ; you’re  late  to-night,  my 
dear.” 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  Owen  Day  seized 
the  drunken  fellow  by  the  collar,  and  would  have 
shaken  him  off,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  others, 
who  struck  him  roughly,  saying, — 
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“ Now  then,  old  fool,  don’t  come  meddlin’,  if  yer 
want  to  keep  a ’ole  skull.” 

“ Shame  on  you  ! do  you  call  yourselves  men  ? ” 
replied  Owen,  recovering  his  balance. 

“ D’ye  call  yerself  one  ? Yer  old  bit  of  a dried- 
up  old  stick ! don’t  come  none  of  yer  cussed  stuff 
along  o’  us,  we’ve  heerd  on  yer,  yer  old  waterpot ! ” 

“ Let  me  gae,  let  me  gae,”  begged  Elsie,  for  it  was 
the  poor,  cripple,  Scotch  girl;  “my  fayther  is  waitin’ 
for  me.  Let  me  gae ! ” cried  she  in  terror,  pulling 
wildly  to  get  her  arm  away. 

“ Let  the  girl  go,”  continued  Owen ; “ do  not  ye 
fear  the  Lord’s  judgment,  that  ye  lay  hands  on  his 
lambs  in  this  evil  way  ? ” 

“ Hold  yer  cant,  ye  snufflin’  old  hypocrite  ! ” 

“ I’m  an  old  man ; but  I’m  not  a-goin’  to  stand  by 
an’  see  this  girl  hurt.” 

“ Let  me  gae,  let  me  gae ; help  ! help  ! ” screamed 
Elsie. 

“ Stop  that  pipin’,  or  we’ll  stop  it  for  yer,  •my  gal !” 
“ Come  now,  give  me  fair  play,  and  let  me  have  it 
out  with  this  fellow ; he’s  big  enough  to  stand  agin’ 
an  old  man  like  me,”  said  Owen,  hoping  that  help 
would  come. 

“ Be  off!  tramp  it,  yer  precious  cantin’  old  Method- 
ist ; cut  it,  will  yer  I ” 

The  brave  fellow,  seeing  that  parley  was  useless, 
threw  himself  suddenly  forward,  and  dealt  a tre- 
mendous blow  at  the  head  of  the  ruffian  who  still 
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held  poor  Elsie.  Unsteady  with  drink,  he  reeled 
backward  and  let  go  her  arm. 

“ Eun,  run,”  said  Owen,  trying  to  protect  her  re- 
treat ; but  as  he  turned,  an  evil-looking,  burly  young 
man  felled  him  to  the  ground,  his  head  striking  the 
curb,  which  was  tinged  in  an  instant  with  the  blood 
that  flowed  freely  from  a deep  cut.  But  help  was  at 
hand.  Mr.  Boulton  and  Alfred  Winstanley,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  a temperance  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, came  up.  The  two  fighters  took  to  their 
heels,  while  the  rest,  alarmed,  drew  round  Owen,  and 
tried  to  stanch  the  bleeding. 

“ What  is  this  ? ” demanded  the  gentlemen. 

“ Oh  ! they’ve  killed  him,  the  guid,  brave  old  man,” 
cried  Elsie,  bursting  into  tears. 

A little  crowd,  attracted  by  the  scuffle,  was  rapidly 
gathering.  A short  examination  proved  that  the 
wound  was  not  serious ; and  some  one  having  brought 
a glass  of  water,  Mr.  Boulton  put  a few  drops  of 
cordial  into  it,  which  soon  revived  the  good  old  fellow. 

They  bathed  the  wound,  and  Alfred  Winstanley 
strapped  it  up  with  sticking-plaster,  which  he  always 
carried  with  him,  while  Mr.  Boulton  was  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Who  struck  the  blow  ? ” asked  he. 

“ It  worn’t  me,”  echoed  on  all  sides. 

“They’ve  been  an’  cut  their  lucky,  them  as  did  it, 
sir.  I see  ’em  runnin’  roun’  the  corner ; big  Jem  was 
one  on  ’em,”  said  one  of  the  women. 
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“ I shall  have  this  inquired  into ; I have  no  doubt 
big  Jem  is  known  to  the  police.  And  now,”  added  he, 
“ we  must  take  this  poor  fellow  home,  if  he  feels  well 
enough  to  be  moved  yet.” 

“ Ay,  sir,  that  I do ; and  if  you  wonder  to  see  me 
down  here,  sir,  why,  its  the  drink,  sir;  that’s  what 
done  it. — Where’s  she,  the  little  girl  ? ” 

“ I’m  here,  quite  safe,”  said  Elsie,  taking  his  hand. 

“ God  be  praised  for  givin’  strength  to  his  servant, 
and  for  the  timely  deliverance  he  sent.  When  you 
came,  sir,  I was  pretty  nigh  done  for ; but  ‘ the  Lord  is 
mindful  of  his  own.’  And  now,  sir,  if  some  one  would 
help  me  on  to  my  legs,  I’d  like  to  say  a few  words  'to 
these  poor  souls.” 

A strange  look  of  shame  had  crept  over  those  pres- 
ent; several  stepped  forward  to  help  the  old  man; 
while  only  one  or  two  slunk  quietly  away,  glad  to  be 
off.  With  the  assistance  of  Alfred  Winstanley  and 
one  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  fight,  Owen  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  after  recovering  his  shaken  senses, 
said — 

“ By  the  Lord’s  grace,  I’m  spared  a little  longer  for 
his  work ; and  I ask  you,  all  on  you,  as  friends,  not 
to  have  any  grudge  agin’  me,  that  when  I’m  roun’ 
this  way  I may  come  among  you  without  bein’ 
afeard.” 

Yes ; come  as  often  as  yer  like,  and  as  soon.  We 
like  pluck,  an’  you’re  a plucky  cove ; ’taint  many  old 
uns  would  ha’  dared  lay  hands  on  big  Jem,” 
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“Thanks,  thanks  ; an  as  for  big  Jem,  why,  I don’t 
bear  him  no  ill  will,  ’cause  you  see,"’  pursued  the  old 
man,  seeing  the  hang-dog  looks  turned  eagerly  on 
him,  “ it  worn’t  big  Jem  as  hurt  me  ; he’s  a fine  fellow, 
an’  wouldn’t  be  a coward  an’  a bully.  It  worn’t  him^ 
but  the  demon  that’s  got  him.  Oh  ! my  dear  brothers 
an’  sisters,  it  ’ud  be  a blessed  day  for  you  an’  for  me 
if  the  Lord  ’ud  cast  out  the  devil  from  your  hearts. 
It’s  this  drink  that’s  a-leadin’  of  ye  all  to  perdition. 
Only  think  what  might  have  been.  It’s  an  awful 
thing  to  have  a fellow-creature’s  blood  on  your  soul, 
an’  that’s  what  this  drink  has  pretty  nigh  brought 
you  to.  When  a man’s  in  liquor  he  loses  the  mas- 
tery over  himself,  an’  becomes  ‘ like  the  beasts  that 
perish’” — he  stopped  a minute,  overwhelmed,  and 
still  weak  from  the  blow  and  loss  of  blood. 

“ Come  home  now,  Owen,”  said  Mr.  Poulton ; “ you 
have  talked  enough.” 

“ Only  a word  or  two  more,  sir;  my  head  will  last 
me  out,  though  it  is  a bit  shaky. — Now  if  this  gen- 
tleman will  say  nothing  about  this  matter.  I’ll  be 
thankful  to  him,  an’  we’ll  hush  it  up.  You’ve  all 
given  me  your  word  that  you  won’t  lay  rough  hands 
on  me  agin.” 

“ Never,  never  no  more.  Come  when  yer  like.” 

“ An’  tell  big  Jem  I don’t  bear  him  no  grudge,  an’ 
ask  him  to  come  an’  see  me  at  the  teetotalers’  room ; 
I’m  always  there  o’  Saturday  evenin’s.  Come  all  on 
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The  effort  had  been  almost  too  much,  and  Owen 
leaned  heavily  on  Mr.  Poulton’s  arm. 

Meanwhile  a cab  which  Alfred  Winstanley  had 
sent  for,  came  up  ; and  putting  Owen  and  Elsie  into 
it,  they  gave  the  man  orders  to  drive  them  both  to 
their  respective  homes,  Mr.  Poulton  and  Alfred  pro- 
ceeding on  their  way. 

It  was  about  a week  after  this  occurrence,  when 
Owen,  who  had  by  this  time  almost  forgotten  all 
about  his  cut  head,  except  when  he  saw  the  scar, 
drove  his  master  home  as  usual.  As  Mr.  Wenham 
alighted  he  reeled  up  against  the  carriage,  and  Owen, 
springing  quickly  down,  said,  “ You’re  not  well,  sir.” 

“I’m  all  right,  Owen,”  replied  Mr.  Wenham  in  a 
dull,  heavy  way ; “ I’m  all  right.” 

“ Come  in,  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  who  saw  at  once 
what  was  amiss, — “ come  in,  sir. — To  think  it  should 
have  come  to  this.” 

Mrs.  Wenham  met  them  in  the  hall. 

“ My  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ? — Owen,  has  your 
master  had  a fit  ? ” 

“ Matter  enough,  ma’am ; he’s  as  far  gone  as  can 
be.” 

“ Bring  him  in ; run  for  the  doctor ; lose  no  time — 
Oh,  my  dear  husband,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  said  she, 
wildly,  mistaking  the  old  man’s  meaning. 

“ It’s  small  good  the  doctor  can  do,  ma’am,  except 
give  him  ah  emetic.  Don’t  you  see  he’s  as  drunk  as 
can  be  ? Better  let  me  get  him  to  bed  for  you,  ma’am. 
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an’  not  let  any  one  know  his  disgrace. — To  think  that 
I should  live  to  see  this  day.” 

“ Drunk ! Owen,  how  dare  you  say  so  ? ” 

“ The  Lord  knows  it’s  pain  enough  to  me  to  say  it, 
ma’am,  hut  it’s  true  for  all  that.” 

The  poor  frightened  wife,  at  length  convinced  that 
Mr.  Wenham  was  indeed,  as  Owen  said,  drunk,  re- 
straining the  horror  she  felt,  urged  upon  the  good  old 
coachman  to  help  him  upstairs,  desiring  above  all 
things  to  hide  his  sin  from  others.  They  got  him 
into  his  room,  unseen  by  any  of  the  servants;  and 
after  Owen  had  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed, 
he  hurried  down  to  his  horses,  promising  to  do  his 
best  that  Miss  Alice  shouldn’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Mrs.  Wenham  sat  by  her  husband  for  some  time, 
watching  his  swelled,  heated  face,  and  heavy  breath- 
ing, and  yet,  not  even  now  did  she  recognize  that  she 
had  any  share  in  his  guilt.  She  was  deeply  pained 
that  he  should  have  fallen  so  low ; and  yet,  never  for 
one  moment  did  she  entertain  the  idea  that  her  own 
well-meant  counsels  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
overthrow.  No,  something  must  have  happened  to 
worry  him ; some  one  tempted  him  in  an  unguarded 
moment.  Her  affectionate  heart  could  not  blame  him ; 
and  pressing  a light  kiss  on  his  hot  brow,  she  roused 
herself  to  go  down  to  tea. 

‘‘  Where’s  papa  ? ” asked  Alice  ; “ tea  is  ready.  Is 
he  coming  ? ” 

“He  is  not  very  well,  my  dear,”  answered  Mrs. 
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Wenliam, with  as  much  composure  as  she  could;  “he 
is  lying  down.”  Alice  was  troubled;  she  never 
dreamed  that  anything  so  degrading  had  happened  to 
her  father ; but  with  a sudden  intuition  of  harm,  she 
felt  that  something  was  wrong.  Not  long  after, 
Douglas  Crathie  was  announced,  and  sat  down  near 
her  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

“ Is  your  sister  at  home  now,  Mr.  Crathie  ? ” in- 
quired Mrs.  Wenham,  after  an  awkward  pause. 

“ Yes — no — that  is,  she’s  off  again  for  a few  days ; 
she’s  gone  to  stay  at  Mr.  Tilley’s,  with  Maud  Win- 
stanley.” 

A sharp  pain  flashed  through  Alice’s  heart  to  hear 
him  speak  of  Maud;  she  could  not  tell  why;  it 
seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  mention  his  sister’s 
friend  in  that  casual  way.  Her  heart  beat  wildly 
whenever  he  spoke,  as  if  she  dreaded  lest  he  should 
address  her;  though  this  he  persistently  avoided, 
keeping  up  a small  conversation  of  disjointed  remarks 
with  Mrs.  Wenham,  who,  equally  pre-occupied,  though 
with  a different  subject,  answered  in  the  same  strain, 
without  observing  the  peculiar  constraint  of  his  man- 
ner. He  sat  a short  distance  from  the  table,  bending 
forward,  and  appeared  intent  on  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet.  He  seldom  looked  up,  and  then  only  at  Mrs. 
Wenham;  ate  nothing,  but  drank  thirstily  cup  after 
cup  of  tea. 

Alice  had  never  quite  ceased  to  hope  that  Douglas 
might  change.  She  loved  him  so  dearly,  that  the  very 
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fact  of  his  being  so  enslaved  by  his  besetting  sin  only 
endeared  him  to  her,  making  her  long  and  pray  the 
more  earnestly  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  his 
bondage.  But  now  her  strength  almost  failed  her  as 
she  saw  him  so  wretched,  and  she  questioned  herself : 
“ Am  I justified  in  denying  him  this  gratification  ? 
Has  he  not  promised  to  be  strictly  moderate  ? Will 
not  my  refusal  only  make  him  tenfold  worse,  perhaps 
drive  him  to  despair?”  As  she  thought  thus,  the 
words,  “If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not,” 
sounded  through  her  ears.  She  started  alarmed  at 
the  hold  temptation  had  taken  on  her,  and  in  a few 
minutes  rose  and  left  the  room  without  a word. 
Shortly  after,  she  sent  a message  that  the  little 
ones  were  so  troublesome  she  should  not  be  down 
again  that  evening.  Almost  directly,  Douglas  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Wenham,  who  hastened  to  see  how  her 
husband  was,  and  to  prevent  Alice  going  near  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MOTHER  AND  SISTER. 

“All  noxious  things 
Of  vilest  nature,  other  sorts  of  evils 
Are  kindly  circumscribed,  and  have  their  bounds.” 

Beattie. 

[J  expect  to  be  soon  through  your  college 
course,  Mr.  Winstanley  ? ” said  Mrs. 
Crathie  one  afternoon.  Douglas  had 
met  Alfred  by  chance,  and  had  brought 

him  home. 

“Indeed,  Mrs.  Crathie,  I am  just  emancipated. 

“ And  what  will  you  be  thinking  of  doing  now*?  ” 

“ I don’t  exactly  know  ; I have  a choice.” 

“ Of  twa  evils  ? ” 

“ At  any  rate,  I don’t  think  I shall  be  unselfish 
enough  to  take  the  least.  I have  been  offered  a 
secretaryship  connected  with  the  temperance  associa- 
tion; but  some  of  my  friends  recommend  a pastorate, 
and  which  to  give  the  preference  to,  rather  perplexes 
me.” 

“ I should  choose  the  secretaryship,”  said  Douglas 
languidly. 
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“ If  I consult  my  inclination,  I certainly  shall.  I 
don’t  feel  staid  enough  to  take  upon  me  the  duties  of 
a minister.  I should  like,  before  I settle  anywhere,  to 
see  a little  of  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I should 
deem  it  an  act  of  cruelty  to  condemn  any  congrega- 
tion to  look  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  food  to  a 
numskull  like  myself.” 

“ You  have  a poor  opinion  of  your  own  powers,” 
said  Catherine. 

“Who  better  could  judge  of  their  insufficiency. 
Miss  Crathie  ? ” 

“No  one  probably  worse  than  yourself.  I have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a minister,  but  I do  think  a tolerably  good  opinion 
of  oneself  must  be  one  essential.” 

“ Why,  Kate,”  said  Mrs.  Crathie,  “ a minister  should 
be  of  all  ruen  the  humblest.” 

Douglas  smiled.  “ You’ll  confuse  him  between  you.” 
CA  have  always  tried  to  believe  that  humility  was 
one  chief  excellence  in  a parson;  but  Miss  Crathie 
has  somewhat  disturbed  my  thoughts. — Why  do  you 
think  so  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! you’ll  only  laugh  at  my  foolish  ideas.” 

“We  can’t  let  you  off  in  that  way.  Please  tell  us 
why.” 

The  handsome  brunette  coloured  slightly.  “ Don’t 
you  wish  now,  Mr.  Winstanley,  that  your  people 
should  trust  you  ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I hope  they  would  do  so.” 
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“How  can  you  expect  them  to  do  what  you  can’t?” 
“ They  would  be  more  likely  to  respect  one  who 
did  not  claim  to  be  more  than  he  really  was.” 

“ But  you  might  stop  short  of  your  own  merits,  and 
so  place  yourself  in  a false  position  with  regard  to 
them.” 

“ Oh ! the  people  would  have  too  much  penetration 
for  that.  If  I were  stupid  enough  to  fail  to  publish 
some  assumed  excellence  in  myself,  it  would  speedily 
be  discovered  by  some  one,  and  valued  all  the  higher 
on  that  account.  New  things  become  in  a certain 
sense  the  creation  and  property  of  the  discoverer; 
and  so  every  virtue  they  grubbed  up  would  be  some 
great  treasure,  some  mra  avis,  to  be  extolled,  till  the 

‘ Thing  I shall  be,  will  be  no  more  what  I am.’  ” 


“Won’t  you  take  a glass  of  wine?”  asked  Mrs. 
Crathie. 

“ 0 mamma,  you  forget  Mr.  Winstanley  is  a 
taler.” 

“ Bing  for  some  lemonade,  Catherine.” 

“Pass  the  decanter  this  way,  Kate,”  said  her 
brother.  “ I feel  so  bad  this  afternoon.” 

“ Poor  Douglas  ! ” answered  she,  rising ; “ you  do 
look  queer.  I’m  afraid  the  talking  worries  you.” 

“ No,  no;  it’s  inexpressibly  edifying.  Pour  me  out 
a glass.” 

“ 0 Douglas,  old  boy,  don’t  have  any  more  of  that 
poison ; it  will  only  make  you  feel  worse.” 
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“ I must  have  it,  Alfred ; the  doctor  says  I’m  very 
low.” 

“ It’s  a false  hope,  my  dear  fellow ; it’s  like  warm^ 
ing  a house  by  burning  the  timber  out.  It  seems  to 
brighten  all  for  a time,  and  then  the  building 
crumbles.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  teetotalism,  Mr.  Winstanley,” 
said  Mrs.  Crathie. 

“ Perhaps  you  have  never  tried  it.” 

“No,  nor  am  I like  to:  no  harm  has  ever  come 
to  me  or  mine  from  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and 
spirits.” 

“ But  can  you  really  say  you  have  ever  felt  any 
benefit  from  it,  Mrs.  Crathie  ? ” 

“ Aweel,  folks  as  they  get  into  years  can’t  always 
sleep  o’  nights,  and  a wee  drop  o’  something  will  often 
lull  me  off*.  I never  take  much.  Then  sometimes  in 
the  morning  I want  something  to  rouse  me;  but  I 
n JeP  take  it  at  any  other  time.” 

“ But  are  you  not  afraid  of  growing  so  accustomed 
to  it,  that  you  will  need  to  increase  the  dose  ? ” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Winstanley,  I do  find  I need  more 
than  I used,  but  I never  feel  any  the  worse  for  what 
I take.” 

“But  is  there  nothing  else  that  would  give  you 
the  support  you  require  without  exposing  you  to  the 
danger  ? Pray  don’t  be  angry  at  what  I am  going 
to  say;  but  you  are  unknowingly  destroying  .the 
health  and  comfort  of  your  declining  years,  and  you 
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are  placing  yourself  in  great  temptation.  You  your- 
self say  that  you  need  greater  quantities  than  you 
used.  What  is  to  prevent  your  growing  accustomed  at 
last  to  what  is  at  present  sufficient  for  you  ? Say  that 
now  you  take  half  as  much  again  as  formerly,  will 
you  not  in  time  have  to  double  or  even  treble  the 
amount  ? and  who  can  tell,  when  once  we  learn  to 
lean  on  such  a treacherous  prop,  how  far  our  own 
strength  to  resist  may  go  ? Pardon  me  for  speaking 
so  plainly,  and  believe  that  only  the  earnest  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  you  has  prompted  me.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I know  that.  You  are  forgiven  already. 
I am  always  mistrustful  of  myself.  I ask  Catherine 
to  mix  for  me,  that  I may  guard  against  temptation.” 

“ That  LS  a precaution,  certainly,  but  I cannot  feel 
at  ease  about  so  dangerous  a habit.  Do,  Mrs.  Crathie, 
try  something  else  instead.  Supposing  now  that  one 
morning  you  feel  unusually  weak,  and  you  d^ire 
Miss  Crathie  to  make  your  brandy  and  water  strd^fer 
than  ordinary : do  you  think  she  would  refuse  your 
request  ? ” 

“ Of  course  not,”  answered  Catherine  indignantly ; 
“ I should  think  mamma  knew  best  how  much  she 
needed,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  feel  there  was  some- 
thing to  soothe  her.” 

“ Oh  dear  ! ” groaned  Douglas  ; “ can’t  you  find 
another  subject  ? you  make  my  head  split ! — Have  a 
game  of  chess  to  keep  him  quiet,  Kate.” 

’ • Catherine,  who  knew  how  distasteful  the  argument 
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was  to  her  brother,  was  delighted  to  find  a way  out 
of  her  difiiculty.  Wayward  and  slightly  obstinate 
by  nature,  she  would  never  yield  a point  if  there  were 
the  smallest  possibility  of  holding  out.  Brought  up 
from  childhood  to  consider  the  use  of  spirits  in 
moderation  as  a great  boon,  she  was  not  prepared  to 
allow  that  any  harm  could  come  from  their  use ; and 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  a comfort,  as  she  thought, 
to  those  she  loved,  made  her  defend  the  practice  with 
the  greater  vehemence  that  she  was  not  entirely 
without  misgivings.  Now,  however,  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  contest  with 
honour,  as  her  brother  had  begged  for  peace,  she 
asked  Alfred,  with  a tinge  of  hostility  in  her  tone,  if 
he  would  like  a game.  As  he  expressed  more  than 
willingness,  she  drew  towards  her  the  little  table  on 
which  the  men  were  standing  ready  in  battle  array, 
and  after  a few  opening  moves,  forgot  her  annoyance 
in  the  interest  of  the  mimic  fight. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


GOOD  NEWS. 

“Of  all  the  crafts,  to  be  an  honest  man  is  the  master  craft.” 

Proverb. 

N a poor  street  at  the  East  End,  where  the 
flag-stones  were  worn  almost  as  uneven  as 
the  rough  paving  of  the  road,  passers-by, 
if  they  ever  raised  their  eyes  above  the 
grime  and  dust  of  the  way,  might  have  been  struck 
with  the  clean,  tidy  appearance  of  one  upper  window. 

A striped  green  and  white  blind  was  drawn  up 
neat  and  square,  and  a little  dwarf  curtain,  scrupu- 
lously white,  shone  out  like  a star  in  a murky  sky, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  torn,  dirty  wisps  that  did  duty 
as  masks  to  the  wretchedness  within.  Here  and 
there,  some  honest,  hard-working  housewife,  afflicted 
with  the  smoke-jaundiced  eye  so  common  in  London, 
had  in  a most  painstaking  way  put  up  a film  of  lace, 
without  a rent  in  its  entire  width ; but  the  colour, — 
alas ! that  we  must  learn  to  endure  things,  clean  by 
comparison  only,  and  worse  still,  to  forget  their 
original  purity; — to  look  on  the  snow  after  it  has  been 
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sullied  by  the  corrupting  ground,  and  to  fancy  that  it  is 
still  white  as  when  it  first  fell  from  the  vault  of  heaven, 

“Before  the  soil  has  smutched  it.” 

But  we  must  pay  a visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
little  room.  It  is  very  bare,  for  the  occupants  are 
poor.  A small  table,  two  chairs,  a box,  and  a truckle 
bed,  with  a basket  standing  at  the  foot;  a very  weakly 
fender,  with  a broken  poker,  and  a kettle  singing  on 
the  hob,  constitute  the  principal  furniture.  A piece 
of  matting,  by  way  of  a hearth-rug,  gives  an  air  of 
luxury  to  an  apartment  otherwise  destitute  of  super- 
fluities, and  which,  except  for  the  cleanliness  and  order 
which  reign  there,  would  be  indeed  but  a sorry  abode. 

Our  old  Scotch  friend  and  his  daughter  Elsie  have 
lived  here  ever  since  they  came  to  London.  For- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  work  almost  immediately, 
through  his  new-made  friends,  MLver  had  struggled 
on  diligently,  sparing  no  pains  to  procure  all  the 
nourishment  the  poor  little  sufferer  needed.  Many 
times  during  her  long  illness  Mr.  Tilley  and  his  sister 
Lucy  had  been  to  visit  them;  always  bringing  some- 
thing substantial  in  the  way  of  food  or  warm  cloth- 
ing, to  help  the  poor  man  in  his  heavy  task.  When 
Elsie  got  stronger,  Miss  Lucy  often  spared  an  hour 
when  she  came  to  town,  to  hear  her  read,  or  teach 
her  to  work ; so  that  when  she  reached  her  fifteenth 
birthday,  Elsie  was  a better  scholar  than  most  girls 
in  her  station,  and  an  excellent  seamstress. 
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Undeterred  by  her  terrible  lameness,  she  could  not 
bear  to  stay  at  home  idle,  and  went  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  father,  who 
feared  lest  any  harm  should  come  to  his  little  lassie. 

Elsie  was  now  between  sixteen  and  seventeen; 
about  the  middle  height,  slender,  and  of  a very  pretty 
figure.  In  point  of  beauty,  she  was  not  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature;  nor  was  she  robust  enough  to 
counterbalance  a faded,  careworn  look  that  suffering 
had  given  her;  but  her  large  blue  eyes  and  sweet 
expression  made  you  feel  at  once  that  she  was  very 
interesting.  Her  hair  was  twisted  in  a massive  coil 
of  pale  gold,  and  glistened  like  floss  silk  in  the 'sun- 
light that  streamed  in  at  the  little  window. 

“ 0 Elsie ! I’ve  gude  news  for  ye,  lassie,”  said  her 
father,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

“ Gude  news,  fayther  ? ” said  she,  looking  up  from 
the  fish  she  was  frying. 

“ Yes ; an’  here’s  Mr.  Day  come  hame  wi’  me  on 
purpose  to  tell  ye  a’  aboot  it.” 

It  was  the  second  visit  Owen  had  paid  them  since 
his  adventure  with  big  Jem,  and  Elsie  already  began 
quite  to  love  him. 

“ He’s  welcome  always,  fayther,”  said  she,  shaking 
the  old  man’s  hand  warmly. — “ Gude  news,  fayther?’* 
“ Yes,  lassie ; ask  Mr.  Day,  he’ll  tell  ye.” 

“ Elsie,”  said  Owen,  “ how  would  ye  like  to  go  into 
a nice,  new,  clean  house,  with  a pretty  garden  ? ” 

“ That  wad  be  lovely.  Is  fayther  goin’  then  ? ” 
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“Yes,  lassie;  only  think  o’  that,”  said  M‘Iver,  un- 
able to  keep  her  in  suspense. 

“ Oh,  I am  sae  glad  ! Where  are  we  goin’  ? Is  it 
where  we  can  see  the  green  fields  and  the  hills  ? 
When  are  we  goin’  ? ” 

“Hoity-toity!  you’re  off  in  a jiffy,  like  a bird 
through  the  winder;  the  steam-ingin  won’t  be  fast 
enough  to  take  you  there,”  said  Owen,  laughing. 

“ Who  told  ye  aboot  it,  fayther  ? ” 

“It’s  rather  a long  tale  in  all,  lassie.  Mr.  Day 
spoke  aboot  me  to  Mr.  Rodney,  who’s  a large  builder 
t’other  side  o’  London.  Mr.  Rodney  spoke  aboot  me 
to  Mr.  Poulton,  who  told  him  about  my  belongin’  to 
the  temperance ; and  he  sent  for  me,  an’  I told  him 
how  I’d  been  where  I am  for  nigh  a twelvemonth ; 
an’  he  went  to  Mr.  Lawson,  an’  he  spoke  well  for  me, 
an’  if  I’m  up  to  it,  I’m  to  be  head  man  among  the 
masons.” 

“ Oh,  how  grand  1 — How  good  of  you,  Mr.  Day,” 
said  Elsie,  with  a tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her 
eye. 

“It’s  most  like  the  house  that  Jack  built,”  mut- 
tered Owen  to  himself. 

“ An’  ye’ll  come  an’  see  us  very  often,  won’t  ye  ? 
Is  it  very  far  ? ” 

“ No,  not  very  far.  An’  now  gi’  us  the  tea,  Elsie.” 

The  table  looked  quite  pretty  in  its  humble  way ; 
and  Elsie  took  her  place  behind  a formidable  army  of 
three  tea-cups,  officered  by  the  brown  tea-pot,  which 
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had  descended  from  its  usual  post  on  the  mantleshelf 
for  the  occasion. 

It  was  a merry  party ; the  projected  change  was 
talked  over,  and  plans  laid,  and  Elsie  expressed  her- 
self quite  satisfied.  After  a lull  in  the  conversation, 

M‘Iver  said,  “ Hae  ye  been  down  Street  since, 

Mr.  Day?” 

“Bless  you,  yes, — three  days  after  they  knocked 
me  down.  An’  when  they  see  me,  they  come  roun’ 
me  like  bees,  an’  had  my  hat  off  like  winkin’,  to  look 
at  the  scar.  An’  I give  ’em  some  tracts ; an’  they  said 
they’d  read  ’em  too.” 

“ An’  big  Jem,  did  ye  see  onything  o’  him  ? ” 

“ No.  They  told  me  as  how  he’d  been  took  off  to 
jail  for  some  house-breakin’  job,  that  very  night  as 
he  floored  me,  for  two  months.  One  o’  the  chaps  as 
saw  him  took  ofi*  said  he  seemed  mighty  sorry  for 
what  he’d  done  to  me,  an’  hoped  I’d  stick  to  what  I 
said ; ‘ an’  tell  him,’  says  he,  ‘ I’ll  come  to  the  meetin’- 
room  when  I get  out — though  I don’t  know  as  I can 
face  him  after  maulin’  him  so.’  ” 

“It’s  to  be  hoped  jail  winna  knock  a’  his  better 
feelin’s  out  of  him.” 

“ No  fear  o’  that ; the  Almighty’ll  watch  over  him. 
He’s  a marked  man.  If  I’m  not  mistaken,  he’s  a 
chosen  vessel.  He’s  not  twenty  yet ; an’  who  knows 
what  the  Lord  may  ’ave  in  store  for  him.  It’s  not 
always  the  saints  as  God  chooses  to  make  his  Pauls 
of.  He  sees  further  nor  we  do ; an’  he  knows  there’s 
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more  stuff  in  that  ’ere  big  Jem  than  there  is  in  half 
the  lukewarm  Christians,  if  he  was  only  set  a-goin’ 
the  right  way.” 

“ God  grant  he  may  be,”  replied  M‘Iver. 

“Amen.  And  would  ye  b’lieve  it?  two  or  three  o’ 
them  as  were  there  that  night  have  been  to  the 
meetin’s  once  or  twice.  0 Mr.  M'lver ! it  does  your 
heart  good  to  look  at  ’em,  with  their  faces  turned  up 
so  earnest  like ; an’  to  see  how  they  seem  to  want  to 
come,  but  kinder  don’t  like  to.” 

“ They  canna  mak’  up  their  minds  to  gie  up  the 
drink.” 

“No;  many’s  the  time  as  I’ve  seen  folks  go  with- 
out victuals,  to  get  a glass  o’  the  cursed  stuff” 

“ Who  can  blame  ’em  much  for  that  ? they’re  only 
followin’  their  betters.  They  preach  up  total  absti- 
nence to  the  jpuir  man,  but  the  puir  man  winna  be 
kept  out  o’  the  evil  way  by  his  poverty ; he’s  ower 
much  false  pride  for  that.  He’ll  drink  cheap  stuff, 
but  he’ll  drink,  be  it  what  it  may ; an’  the  wretched 
liquor  that  he  gets,  only  burns  awa’  his  inside  a’  the 
quicker.” 

“ Ay,  we  all  know  what  a drunkard’s  liver  is  worth. 
An’  then  the  heads  as  are  turned  by  it, — why,  half  the 
mad-houses  are  filled  by  drink,  not  to  say  anything 
of  the  half-witted  creatures  as  you  see  every  day. 
But  it’s  on  the  increase  is -our  society,  Mr.  MTver;  it’s 
a grand  work  as  we’re  a-doin^  The  Lord  be  praised 
for  it ! ” 
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“But  it’s  very  little  we  can  do.  We  want  the 
clergy  on  our  side.  While  they  keep  awa’  we  canna 
hope  to  do  much,”  replied  the  Scotchman. 

“ ' Fear  not ; for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than 
they  that  be  with  them.’  Now  I’m  fully  persuaded 
that  the  Lord  means  to  make  big  Jem  one  of  us ; I’m 
as  certain  of  it  as  if  it  was  down  in  Eevelation. 
Just  like  that  young  man  couldn’t  see  the  ’orses  an’ 
chariots  o’  fire  all  round  about  Elisha,  no  more  can 
we  see  the  arm  o’  the  Almighty  when  we’re  blinded 
by  unbelief.  ' The  Lord’s  arm  is  not  shortened  that 
he  cannot  save.’  An’  I seem  some’ow  to  feel  that  he’s 
a-comin’  into  the  fold.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


A BAD  ENDING  TO  A DULL  DAY. 

“ I am  a wretched  man, 

Much  like  a poor  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 

Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the  boat. 

Has  both  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands  cut  off, 

And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea. 

Helpless  and  hopeless  ! ” — Longfellow. 

T is  a cold,  dreary  morning  in  October,  the 
wind  blowing  a heavy  gale,  storm  after 
storm  penetrating  every  nook  and  cranny 
in  the  streets,  and  making  the  trees 
round  the  squares  stand  like  guilty  things,  their 
inmost  souls  laid  bare  to  the  gray  sky,  as  every 
snatch  parts  bough  from  bough  in  its  searching 
sweep,  twisting  and  wrenching  at  the  withering 
leaves,  till  they  grow  thin  and  wintry  in  the  blast. 
The  rain  falls  in  torrents,  dashing  spitefully  against 
the  panes  with  a hard,  cruel  sound,  as  each  fresh 
gust  comes  booming  up  to  the  window-frames, 
rattling  them  as  though  to  rouse  the  wretched  to 
another  day’s  misery.  The  storm  has  raged  through- 
out the  night ; the  streets  are  cleared ; and  business 
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men  come  down  to  their  early  breakfasts,  shivering, 
and  charitably  adjudging  the  weather  to  be  suitable 
only  for  the  canine  population — though  by-the-by 
there  are  none  of  them  abroad. 

George  Stainer,  who  had  lost  his  mother  when 
only  twelve  years  old,  and  his  father  about  three 
years  later,  has  resided  since  his  second  loss  with  a 
maiden  aunt.  At  his  fathers  death,  his  little  pro- 
perty was  taken  in  trust  by  this  aunt,  who  laid  it 
out,  according  to  her  brother’s  last  wishes,  for  his 
son’s  maintenance  and  education  until  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  when,  by  the  influence  of  a friend,  he  got 
into  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Brownlow,  Miland, 
Lidderdale,  and  Co.,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

There  was  little  sympathy  between  the  aunt  and 
the  nephew.  She  was  a cold,  selfish  person,  under  a 
mask  of  fashionable  amiability.  It  is  true  she  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  her  trust,  taking  no  more  than  a 
moderate  payment  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  by 
great  frugality  had  made  the  money  last.  She  was 
not  rich,  and  no  one  could  have  expected  her  to  be 
burdened  with  the  boy  without  remuneration.  But 
she  was  not  poor ; and  after  the  consciously  endured 
grinding  of  his  youth,  George  Stainer  found  it 
hard  to  hear  his  aunt’s  unparalleled  benevolence 
dinned  into  his  ears,  and  his  own  ingratitude  more 
than  hinted  at  to  others.  Since  his  entrance  into 
the  bank,  he  had  regularly  paid  her  a handsome  sum 
for  his  keep ; and  therefore,  except  for  any  vague 
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idea  of  auntly  love  bestowed,  he  felt  himself  in  no 
wise  her  debtor. 

George  Stainer’s  life  had  been  a very  dreary  one. 
The  loss  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  just  beginning  to 
understand  her  love,  was  a terrible  trial  to  the  boy, 
who  through  the  weary  months  at  school  had  carried 
her  parting  smile  and  blessing  as  a hallowed  recol- 
lection till  the  holidays  came  again.  But  when  his 
father  was  taken  away,  he  felt  indeed  alone.  In  his 
sorrow,  he  sought  sympathy  and  love,  but  met  with 
strict  justice  and  cold  propriety.  Thus  had  he 
grown  up,  without  a tender  word,  without  an  eye 
that  brightened  at  his  return.  No  ties  of  love 
bound  him,  there  was  nothing  but  loneliness  for  him 
in  what  they  called  his  home. 

George  Stainer  had  made  a few_  lasting  friend- 
ships,— had  formed  a strong  attachment  to  Douglas 
Crathie,  and  was  always  a welcome  guest  with  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  at  whose  house  he  had  first  met  Mr. 
Wenham.  Who  can  wonder  if  the  genial  welcome 
that  awaited  him  at Square  proved  an  irresist- 

ible temptation  to  him,  and  that  Alice’s  gentle  ways 
soon  won  upon  his  heart  ? Earth  no  longer  seemed 
a desert  waste  with  stones  instead  of  human  hearts. 
The  sky,  the  air,  the  streets,  the  office,  all  appeared 
changed;  even  his  aunt’s  parlour,  that  before  had 
seemed  to  stand  at  zero  in  the  scale  of  social  warmth, 
looked  bright  as  a well-kept  waiting-room,  where 
he  might  rest  content  till  fate’s  train  bore  him  away 
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triumphant  on  life’s  journey.  And  now  that  the 
long-wished-for  moment  had  arrived,  all  his  fond 
hopes,  all'  his  bright  aspirations  had  been  dashed  to 
the  ground,  and  he  himself  left,  one  sorrowing, 
solitary  soul,  the  sadder  that  he  had  learned  to  dream. 

But  let  us  leave  the  day  to  tell  its  own  tale.  It  is 
about  eight  o’clock.  Miss  Stainer,  prim  and  precise, 
is  already  sipping  her  coffee,  when  her  nephew  enters 
the  apartment. 

“ Good-morning,  aunt.”  He  is  very  pale  and  looks 
sad. 

“ Good-morning ; you  are  late.” 

He  sits  down,  and  leans  his  head  on  his  hand.  . 

“ Are  you  going  to  have  any  breakfast  this 
morning  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so.  Is  there  any  tea,  aunt  ? ” 

“ There  is  none  made ; you  had  better  have  some 
coffee.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning?” 
“ I’ve  a splitting  headache.”  Then  looking  out  at 
the  rain — “ I don’t  know  how  I shall  go.” 

“ Bless  me ! you  surely  don’t  mean  to  stop  for  a 
little  wet : business  men  mustn’t  stay  for  the 
weather.  But  there ! young  men  do  coddle  them- 
selves up  so  now-a-days.” 

“ It’s  not  the  rain,  aunt ; it’s  my  head.” 

“Bilious  perhaps.” 

George  Stainer  sighs;  and  his  aunt  says,  “You’d 
better  have  your  coffee  without  sugar.  And  make 
haste,  and  go  off ; it’s  getting  late.” 
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What  if  he  is  reaping  the  consequences  of  his 
own  folly ! Who  has  he  to  counsel  him  and  win  him 
back  ? What  hope  is  there  for  him,  if  he  has  sought 
to  drown  his  sorrow  and  disappointment?  How 
should  he  dare  confide  his  trouble  to  that  cold  ear, 
when  his  heart  is  yearning  for  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy? After  trying  vainly  to  swallow  a few 
mouthfuls,  he  wishes  his  aunt  good-morning,  and 
goes  out  into  the  driving  rain.  His  macintosh  and 
umbrella  partly  keep  off  the  wet,  but  his  legs  are 
soaked  up  to  the  knees  before  he  reaches  the  station. 
It  wants  five  minutes  to  his  train,  and  he  dashes 
into  the  public-house  close  by,  as  he  has  done  every 
morning  this  week,  for  something  to  warm  and  tone 
him  up.  He  feels  nohow;  and  the  barman,  com- 
miserating him  for  having  to  be  out,  and  seeing  how 
queer  he  looks,  recommends  an  extra  threepenny- 
worth. 

Wild  with  the  headache,  and  not  caring  what  he 
does,  he  rushes  into  the  station  and  jumps  into  a 
carriaofe.  Throwino^  himself  into  a corner,  he  looks 
out,  and  thinks,  not  of  what  is  passing  before  his 
eyes,  but  of  what  he  sees  in  a confusing  panorama  in 
his  own  brain.  He  is  vexed  and  troubled, — a ’weight 
of  debt  pressing  on  him.  Money  lost, — he  scarcely 
remembers  how  or  to  whom.  He  has  only  a dim 
consciousness  that  he  must  pay,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  to  pay  with.  How  did  he  lose  it  ? Von 
Lignitz  and  a man  with  a black  beard — ah ! Craven 
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was  there  too ; Craven  is  his  friend, — he  will  tell  him 
all  about  it. 

He  has  been  thinking  of  Alice,  and  his  mind  is 
perplexed.  Well,  it  is  no  use — she  does  not  love  him; 
he  will  forget  her ; but  it  is  hard  to  tear  her  from  his 
heart.  And  this  money,  how  is  it  to  be  paid  ? And  so 
round  and  round  whirls  the  poor  worried  head,  till 
the  train  pulls  up  at  the  station. 

The  rain  is  still  falling,  but.  somehow  he  feels  • 
better — his  step  is  more  buoyant,  he  almost  fancies  he 
rises  as  he  walks,  so  much  lighter  does  he  seem ; and 
yet,  there  is  a strange,  dreamy  sensation  as  he  walks 
along.  He  gets  to  Lombard  Street  somehow,  g&es 
to  his  desk,  and  sits  down  with  his  hat  on,  thinking 
evidently  that  he  is  getting  into  the  train,  as  he 
fumbles  for  his  season  ticket ; but  remembering  where 
he  is,  goes  and  hangs  up  his  coat  and  hat.  Bradmore 
and  Craven  exchange  glances,  and  Bradmore  rises; 
but  Craven  says,  in  a pointed  whisper,  “Sit  still; 
don’t  make  a fuss — ^poor  fellow!”  And  all  the  clerks 
laugh,  and  Bradmore  feels  what  a blunder  he  has 
made. 

George  Stainer  crosses  back  to  his  desk ; he  walks 
just  as  lightly,  though  his  head  begins  to  feel  heavy 
again.  He  is  still  in  the  same  dreamy  state,  and  not 
much  inclined  for  work ; but  it  must  be  done,  and  he 
goes  on  putting  down  figures,  and  entering  here  and 
entering  there.  The  books  are  not  ruled  well,  the 
lines  are  not  straight,  and  they  bother  him ; but  he 
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gets  over  the  worst  of  them.  By  dinner-time  he  is 
tolerably  himself  again,  except  for  the  headache,  and 
leaves  the  bank  with  Craven  for  the  rooms  where 
they  always  dine. 

“ I’ve  got  myself  into  a confounded  scrape.  Craven.” 

“ What’s  that  ?” 

“ Why,  you  know ; you  were  there,  weren’t  you  ? ” 

“At  the  Huntsman’s  Arms? — only  part  of  the 
evening.” 

“ Who  was  that  man  that  came  with  Von  Lignitz? 
I’m  quite  in  a fog  this  morning.” 

, “ An  Italian  count.  What  luck  did  you  have  ? ” 

* “ What  any  one  but  a fool  might  have  expected : 
Yon  Lignitz  and  I lost  everything.” 

“Yon  Lignitz  lost!  you  astound  me;  I never  saw 
his  match  yet.” 

“He’s  got  it  now.  That  Italian, — man  or  devil, 

I never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  He  had  no  need 
to  call  the  cards ; they  calme.  If  anything  was  want-  * 
ing  to  complete  his  hand,  he  cut,  and  there  it  was. 

I tell  you  it’s  no  use  playing  against  fortune.” 

“Luck,  my  dear  fellow;  next  time  it  may  be 
yours.” 

“ I wish  I was  out  of  it  all ! I lost  thirty  pounds, 
and  I haven’t  the  money  to  pay  it.  That’s  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.” 

“ Will  he  give  you  time  ? ” 

“ Till  to-night,  on  condition  that  we  play  again  for 
double  the  amount.  I don’t  know  what  possessed  me.” 
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“ You  promised  to  be  there  ? ” 

“ I pledged  my  word  I would.” 

“ Who  played  with  you  ? — Von  Lignitz  ? ” 

“ And  Isherwood,  and  others.  My  head  is  like  a 
furnace,  with  excitement  and  vexation.” 

“ You  must  take  it  quietly,  if  you  want  to  win.” 

“ That’s  the  difficulty, — my  brain  is  all  on  the  whirl 
now.  I’ve  been  at  cards  all  night,  whenever  I’ve 
slept;  and  when  I’ve  been  awake,  they’ve  haunted 
me.  Everywhere  I go  I see  the  money  I’ve  lost,  and 
the  money  I’m  going  to  lose,  staring  me  in  the  face.” 
“ Why,  you’re  regularly  in  the  dumps  this  morning, 
old  boy.  Have  a go  of  brandy  to  pull  you  together 
again.” 

“ I don’t  know  but  I will.  I’ll  have  my  dinner 
now,  though.  I should  be  hungry,  for  I hsCd  about 
two  mouthfuls  for  breakfast.” 

They  were  soon  seated,  with  a tempting  dinner  of 
roast  fowl  before  them.  Craven  did  ample  justice  to 
it ; but  George  Stainer,  after  swallowing  a morsel  or 
two  with  great  difficulty,  pushed  his  plate  away. 

“ What  shall  I do  if  I lose  again  to-night.  Craven  ?” 
“ That’s  not  likely  ; one  man  doesn’t  always  win.” 

“ I wish  I could  feel  as  confident  about  it.” 

“ You  see,  Stainer,  the  cards  must  go  round,  and 
the  luck  change  hands.  I’ll  be  there  to  see  fair  play, 
and  if  I catch  him  at  any  tricks,  we’ll  expose  him, 
that  we  will.” 

“ But  last  night’s  money  ? I must  find  that,  anyhow.” 
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“ Never  fear,  old  fellow ; I’ll  lend  you  some,  and  if 
the  fates  are  propitious  you’ll  be  thirty  pounds  in 
pocket.” 

“ I feel  wretchedly  queer.  Craven.  I don’t  know 
how  I shall  get  through  the  afternoon ; and  as  for 
to-night,  I dare  not  think  of  it.  Life’s  not  worth 
having  at  this  rate.  I’d  as  soon  enlist  and  be  shot  at 
once.” 

“ How  glum  you  are ! Do  take  something.  You’ll 
give  me  the  blues,  Stainer.  Have  some  brandy.” 

“ No,  I think  I’ll  try  a bottle  of  soda  water.” 

Craven  turns  away  with  a malignant  scowl  as  his 
victim  tosses  off  the  refreshing  drink ; and  they  rise 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  Lombard  Street.  Turning  a 
corner  they  come  upon  Isherwood,  who  is  lounging 
along  with  an  air  of  easy  sprightliness,  holding  a cane 
in  a crisp  sort  of  way  in  his  right  hand,  as  though 
resisting  a perpetual  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
slash  away  at  his  own  legs. 

“ Hallo ! who’d  have  thought  to  meet  you  two 
here?” 

“ Out  looking  for  an  accident,  Isherwood  ? ” said 
Craven. 

“ Out  through  an  accident,  by  Jingo ! that  is,  for 
want  of  one. — What’s  up  with  you,  Stainer?  you  look 
as  white  as  if  you’d  just  come  from  under  the  knife.” 

“ I’ve  got  a thundering  headache.” 

“ Oh ! ah ! yes,  I see ; had  a little  too  much  last 
night ; upset  the  bile,  eh  ? ” 
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“ I suppose  SO ; I know  I feel  almost  mad.” 

“ Take  a little  gentian  and  rhubarb — set  you  right 
like  a shot.  It’s  what  we  often  prescribe  in  such 
cases.  Come  into  this  chemist’s  and  have  a dose ; I’ll 
tell  him  what  to  give  you.” 

The  three  friends  enter,  and  speedily  come  out 
again. 

“ I say,  Stainer,  you  got  in  for  it  with  Count  Male- 
volo.” 

“ Yes,  confound  his  black  whiskers  ! Did  you  lose 
anything  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I did, — everybody  did ; that  infernal 
old  black  dog  carried  all  before  him.  You  play  again 
to-night  ? ” 

“ Yes ; and  you  ? ” 

“ Not  with  him.  You  were  a fool  to  be  sucked  in.” 
“Yon  Lignitz  thought  it  safe,  so  I ventured.” 

“ Does  he  play  again  to-night  ? ” 

“Yes,  we’re  both  in  it.  He’s  sworn  to  have  his 
money  back.  No  one  has  ever  known  him  lose  be- 
fore.” 

“ There  always  comes  a turn  in  the  tide,  my  dear 
fellow.  When  a disease  has  reached  the  crisis,  it 
must  subside  in  one  of  two  ways : it  either  dwindles 
away  smaller  and  smaller  into  the  beautifully  least 
degree,  or  it  rolls  off  like  a triumphal  car  and 
carries  you  with  it.” 

“ I heartily  wish  I was  out  of  it  1 ” 

“ Possibly  you  do.  Keep  your  dander  up,  and  cut 
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your  way  through  all  obstructions ; and  if  ever  you 
scramble  on  to  dry  ground  again,  don’t  tackle  such, 
big  fish.” 

“At  any  rate,  I’ll  stand  by  you,”  says  Craven 
“ Can  you  lend  a helping  hand,  Isherwood  ? ” 

“Help  a lending  hand,  you  mean.  Fact  is,  I’m 
never  over-flush  myself  ; you’d  better  not  rely  on  me.” 
At  the  corner  of  Lombard  Street  Isherwood  goes 
his  way,  and  the  tempted  and  the  tempter  hasten  to 
their  desks.  Looks  are  cast  across  as  George  Stainer 
takes  his  place.  He  is  quite  himself  again  now. 
Isherwood’s  prescription  and  the  soda  water  have 
been  beneficial,  though  he  is  still  suffering  from  a 
violent  headache. 

A few  moments  more,  and  Mr.  Lidderdale,  crossing 
to  his  office,  says  rather  coolly — 

“I  want  a few  moments’  conversation  with  you. 
Mr.  Stainer.” 

Craven,  thinking  to  do  his  friend  a service,  starts 
up — “ Perhaps,  sir,  it  would  be  better — ” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  turns  round — “I  believe  I asked 
for  Mr.  Stainer,”  and  passes  on,  followed  by  the 
suffering  clerk,  who  looks  like  a condemned  felon. 

“ You’re  not  wanted,  Mr.  Craven,”  says  Bradmore. 
Craven  winces.  “It’s  a pity,  Bradmore,  a great 
pity!” 

“ What  was  the  matter  with  him  this  morning  ? ” 

“ It  didn’t  want  much  cuteness  to  see.  I can’t  help 
knowing  what’s  up,  when  I see  a man  in  that  state.” 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lidderdale,  carefully  closing  the 
office  door,  turned  round,  and  began, — 

“ I am  deeply  grieved,  Mr.  Stainer,  that  I should 
have  to  address  such  words  to  you.  I need  not  say 
that  the  discovery  I have  made  this  morning  has 
been  a most  painful  one  to  me.  You  have  been  in 
the  firm  many  years,  and  must  be  aware  that  a great 
deal  of  confidence  has  been  reposed  in  you.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  this  has  happened.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  you  are ; you  cannot  be  more 
grieved  than  I am.  For  some  weeks  I have  been  much 
surprised  to  find  inaccuracies  in  your  accounts,  and  a 
slovenly  way  of  writing  and  expression  in  such  cor- 
respondence as  has  fallen  to  you.  This  has  increased 
very  much  of  late.  I have  been  unwilling  to  make 
a formal  complaint  before,  thinking  your  own  good 
sense  would  prompt  you,  for  your  own  advantage,  to 
be  more  particular ; but  when  I saw  you  this  morn- 
ing, the  ridicule  of  every  one,  quite  unable  to  attend 
to  your  duty,  I must  say  I blamed  myself  severely 
for  not  having  warned  you  sooner.” 

“Have  you  seen  my  work  of  this  morning, 
sir  ? ” 

“ Look  here,  and  tell  me  if  I am  unjust  in  what  I 
say,”  continued  Mr.  Lidderdale,  putting  some  letters 
into  his  hand, — “ here,  and  here.  If  by  any  chance 
these  things  had  been  posted,  what  might  have  been 
the  results  ? ” 

“ I am  ashamed  beyond  measure,  sir.  This  shall 
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never  happen  again.  You  shall  never  have  cause  to 
complain  again.” 

“ How  came  you  to  be  intoxicated,  at  such  an  hour 
too?” 

“ I was  not  well  this  morning,  sir,  and  I got  wet, 
and  took  some  brandy  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I am 
very  sorry.  I suppose  it  was  too  strong  for  me.” 

“ It  evidently  was.  My  dear  young  friend,  I have 
known  you  a long  time,  and  I think  you  must  feel 
that  I take  a great  interest  in  you.  I ask  you  now, 
as  your  employer,  as  your  friend,  and  as  one  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  to  consider  where  the  path  you  are 
taking  will  lead  you.  You  say,  in  extenuation  of 
this  morning’s  fault,  that  the  brandy  you  took  proved 
too  strong  for  you.  Any  one  might  be  led  into  error 
once  without  much  blame  attaching  to  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  first  time  with  you.  Look  at  this 
letter,  dated  rather  more  than  a week  ago, — and  this, 
and  this,  and  then  tell  me  if  I am  needlessly  hard.” 

“ You  are  very  kind  to  have  borne  with  me  so  long, 
sir.” 

“ Say  unkind,  unbusiness-like,  and  unchristian.  I 
was  slow  to  perceive  the  true  cause  of  all  these  mis- , 
takes ; but  you  must  be  aware  that  however  indul- 
gent I might  wish  to  be,  as  your  employer  I have  but 
one  alternative.  Your  continuance  in  such  a course 
must  render  your  services  worse  than  useless.  I 
need  say  no  more  on  this  subject.  As  your  friend  I 
would  caution  you  very  earnestly  to  beware  how  you 
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encourage  a love  of  strong  drink.  Intemperance  is 
an  alluring  vice,  disgusting  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
when  we  stand  firm  and  strong  in  our  own  sobriety, 
and  look  round  on  those  who  have  grown  weak,  and 
maudlin,  and  contemptible  through  its  power.  We 
all  despise  it  then.  But  it  creeps  on  us  unconsciously, 
— we  go  on  from  little  to  little,  and  we  don’t  see  the 
one  step  that  takes  us  over  the  barrier.  Used  in 
moderation,  stimulants  will  never  harm ; but  you  need 
to  be  very  watchful  over  yourself,  lest  in  an  unguarded 
moment  you  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  safety.  You 
must  be  strong  to  resist,  to  refuse  the  invitations  of 
others,  that  you  may  never  forget  what  you  owe  to 
society,  and  your  duty  as  a Christian.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  paused,  and  George  Stainer,  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  his  folly,  inquired  in  a crestfallen 
tone, — 

“ Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  sign 
the  pledge  ? ” 

He  awaited  Mr.  Lidderdale’s  answer  with  an  expres- 
sion almost  bordering  on  fear,  as  if  he  dreaded  to 
hear  what  in  his  present  difficulty  he  might  feel  to 
be  a command. 

“ No,”  said  his  mistaken  friend,  after  a slight  pause, 
“ I don’t  think  you  need  do  that.  I should  be  sorry 
to  counsel  you  to  take  a step  which  would  single  you 
out  from  others,  and  debar  you  from  what  I consider 
one  of  the  enjoyments  of  life.  I can’t  see  why  a man 
should  be  any  the  stronger  for  having  committed  his 
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conscience, — in  a certain  sense,  any  way,  his  right  over 
his  own  actions, — to  another’s  keeping.  No ; I 
wouldn’t  do  that.  I would  be  my  own  guardian; 
and  instead  of  refraining  from  drink  altogether,  be- 
cause of  a promise  I had  made  to  another,  I would, 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  my  own  free  will,  limit 
myself  to  the  strictest  moderation — in  fact,  to  such 
quantities  as  I knew  by  experience  would  not  hurt 
me.  Young  men  are  too  apt,  in  flying  from  error,  to 
rush  headlong  into  a blunder  which  serious  reflection 
and  a little  resolution  might  spare  them.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  think  it  advisable,  sir  ? ” said 
George  Stainer,  with  a look  of  intense  relief. 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Mr.  Lidderdale.  “You  are 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  excessive  drinking.  You 
know  well  that  such  a habit  contracted  at  your  age 
is  almost  certain  to  increase  to  an  alarming  extent  as 
you  advance  in  life — supposing  always  that  you  don’t 
undermine  your  constitution  and  die  young.  You 
know  that  not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental 
strength  is  often  entirely  destroyed  by  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  that  the  system  of  constant  dram- 
drinking, pursued  by  so  many,  while  failing  actually 
to  intoxicate,  is  certain  to  result  in  weakening  the 
mind.  And  knowing  this,  have  you  not  sufficient 
wisdom  to  make  you  conquer  your  desire  for  stimu- 
lants, and  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  enable 
you  to  carry  out  your  determination  ? Never  fly  a 
foe, — face  him  boldly,”  added  the  kind  old  man,  for- 
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getting  that  he  was  bidding  him  trust  to  a broken 
reed, — that  our  own  self-reliance  is  at  best  but  a poor 
defence  : “ When  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong.” 

“I  am  glad  you  think  so,  sir.  For  the  future  I 
shall  keep  a watch  over  myself.  I am  grieved  inex- 
pressibly that  this  should  have  happened.  I shall  of 
course  make  a point  of  setting  right  all  I have  done 
this  morning.” 

“Yes,  certainly;  and  I most  sincerely  hope  that  I- 
may  never  have  occasion  to  reproach  you  again.  I 
have  only  one  thing  more  to  say.  Young  men  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  their  choice  of  companions;  and 
I would  recommend  you  earnestly — lest  those  with 
whom  you  associate  should  lead  you  into  evil — to  cul- 
tivate none  but  the  good  and  upright.  If  at  any 
time  you  should  get  into  trouble,  do  not  fear  to  tell 
me.  My  age  has  not  failed  to  bring  some  experience 
with  it ; and  if  that  can  help  you,  I shall  feel  I have 
not  lived  in  vain.” 

There  was  a momentary  struggle  in  George  Stainer’s 
mind.  What  if  he  should  tell  Mr.  Lidderdale  all  the 
truth, — ^his  gambling  transaction,  his  loss,  and  his 
engagement  for  that  evening  ? How  much  sin  and 
trouble  he  might  have  spared ! But  how  could  he 
bear  to  pull  down  the  veil,  and  destroy  for  ever  all 
the  esteem  he  felt  he  still  possessed  ? He  longed  to 
tell,  yet  dared  not.  Better  to  leave  it  alone.  What 
good  would  it  do  to  speak  of  his  difficulty  ? Would 
Mr.  Lidderdale  pay  the  thirty  pounds  ? Might  he 
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not,  by  confiding  in  him,  only  awaken  mistrust?  No; 
he  had  foolishly  enough  got  into  the  mess,  and  he 
must  get  out  of  it  by  himself.  So,  quickly  resolving 
on  a course  of  action,  he  thrust  away  the  chance  of 
safety  that  offered,  and  launched  his  unseaworthy 
bark  on  an  ocean  of  unrest  and  insecurity,  without  a 
compass  by  which  to  steer,  without  a pilot  to  guide 
him  into  still  waters,  with  only  that  blindest  of  all 
blind  leaders — himself: 

He  thanked  Mr.  Lidderdale  with  heartfelt  gratitude, 
and  returned  to  his  desk  perfectly  overwhelmed  with 
a sense  of  escape.  He  looked  over  his  papers,  and 
finding  to  his  horror  that  they  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  his  morning’s  intoxication,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  remove  all  traces  of  his  past  folly.  All  idea 
of  the  sin  itself  was  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  the  trouble  in  which  it  had  involved 
him,  and  any  higher  thought  than  relief  at  his  de- 
liverance was  completely  hushed  for  the  time.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  evening  with  dread,  and  yet 
with  a kind  of  feverish  impatience  for  the  excitement 
that  led  him  to  long  for  the  chance  of  worsting  his 
adversary,  though  at  his  own  risk.  He  must  win. 
He  would  win. 

So  the  afternoon  passed,  with  the  wild  desire  ever 
growing  on  him  as  he  wrote ; with  his  mind  continually 
centred  on  that  one  idea,  the  evening’s  play.  And  all 
this  time  was  Alice  forgotten  ? No ; his  very  disap- 
pointment acted  like  a goad  to  urge  him  on  to  ruin. 
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His  dream  had  faded  in  the  bright  morning  light  of 
the  truth  that  Alice  loved  another — whom  he  knew 
not,  nor  even  cared ; but  his  love  had  become  a very 
part  of  his  being,  a strong,  unquenchable  passion  that, 
while  life  lasted,  would  never  decay.  And  it  was 
this  that  first  rendered  him  susceptible  to  the  temp- 
tations which  Craven  put  in  his  way.  The  memory 
of  his  rejection  could  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  him, 
since  every  thought  of  Alice  only  brought  back  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever ; and 
so  he  had  sought  by  cards  and  wine  to  banish  his 
ever-present  sorrow, — with  what  results  we  have 
already  seen. 

Craven  had  no  intention  of  letting  his  victim  escape; 
he  would  have  waited  till  midnight  to  make  sure  he 
did  not  miss  him.  At  length  George  Stainer  shut  up 
his  desk,  and  they  left  the  bank  together. 

“ I say,  did  old  Lidderdale  say  anything  about  this 
morning  ? ” 

“ Yes ; he  was  very  kind  about  it.  I can’t  think 
how  I got  into  such  a state.” 

“ Well,  you’re  a lucky  dog.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  all 
of  us  to  come  that  game.” 

“ Nor  for  me  either.  Craven.” 

“ Bosh!  old  Lidderdale  has  been  young  himself.  I 
daresay  he  can  remember  well  enough  to  make  him 
merciful ; he’ll  need  mercy  himself  some  day,  and 
he’s  trying  to  get  good  measure  dealt  out  to  him. 
You  are  a favourite,  Stainer.” 
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“ I’ll  try  to  keep  so.  Craven,  supposing  I should 
lose  again  to-night  ? ” 

“ You  won’t  play  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
doing  so ! ” 

“No;  but  there’s  something  satanic  in  that  man’s 
face.” 

“ Pooh  ! I didn’t  know  you  were  superstitious.” 

“ It’s  having  to  find  the  money  that  troubles  me. 
If  I should  lose,  where  am  I to  get  it  from  ? ” 

“Oh,  we’ll  make  him  give  you  time.  I’ll  lend 
you  some.” 

“You’re  a good  fellow.  Craven,  to  stand  by  me. 
It’s  a caution.  I shan’t  burn  my  fingers  again  in  a 
hurry.” 

“ Come  in  and  have  something ; we’ve  a good  hour 
yet,  and  I’m  half  famished.” 

“ I can’t  eat  to-night,  but  I could  drink  the  sea  dry.” 

“ Don’t  try  it, — salt  water’s  worse  than  fresh,  and 
that’s  nowhere  for  quenching  the  thirst.  Be  guided 
by  me.  You  want  to  keep  your  head  cool, — don’t  touch 
spirits,  they’re  heating;  take  wine  instead, — cham- 
pagne, for  instance, — that’ll  refresh  you ; and  I’ll  take 
care  you  don’t  drink  too  much.” 

“Thanks;  I’ll  go  in  for  tea  now.  I’ll  be  on  the 
safe  side.” 

“You’re  prudent;  but  take  my  advice, — don’t  keep 
yourself  low.” 

Count  Malevolo  was  already  there,  when  they 
reached  the  Huntsman’s  Arms,  playing  for  insignifi- 
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cant  sums  with  Von  Lignitz,  with  whom  he  appeared 
on  good  terms,  and  a few  downy-chinned  youths. 
They  both  saw  the  arrival,  and  passed  a quick  flash 
of  understanding  one  to  another. 

“ Von  Lignitz  is  getting  his  hand  in,  Stainer,”  said 
Craven. 

“ Yes,”  answered  he,  looking  at  the  group  ; “ let  us 
go  nearer.” 

The  Italian  was  a man  of  thirty-flve  to  forty;  about 
the  middle  height,  with  hair  as  black  as  coal,  and 
heavy  brows  hanging  over  small,  deep-sunken  eyes. 
His  face  was  lean  and  sallow.  He  had  thick  black 
whiskers,  and  a mustache  which  partly  shaded  a large 
mouth  set  with  dazzlingly  white  teeth.  When  he 
smiled,  he  resembled  some  wild  beast ; his  chin  was 
shaved,  leaving  it  dark  and  bluish,  and  his  attire  was 
flashy. 

“What  is  the  stake?”  asked  Craven. 

“ Oh ! a mere  trifle,  a matter  of  no  importance,  a 
paltry  two  pounds,”  answered  Von  Lignitz,  laying 
down  a card  as  he  spoke. 

“How  splendidly  Von  Lignitz  is  playing!”  said 
Craven  in  a low  tone.  “ Get  up  your  courage;  it  will 
be  your  turn  soon.” 

“ The  count  seems  to  me  to  be  having  the  best  of  it 
now.” 

“Yes;  but  see  what’s  in  store  for  the  old  black  fox, 
— ^the  German’s  his  master.  What  play ! ” added  he, 
as  Von  Lignitz  turned  the  tables  on  the  Italian.  A 
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few  more  deals,  and  the  count  struck  his  hand  down 
with  great  violence. 

“ Maledizione ! beaten  again,  like  a sneaking  cur ; 
but  it  is  infamous, — I who  never  lost  before.” 

“ De  Herr  Count  has  made  my  acquaintance  only 
a few  days ; Bonner  und  Blitzen ! he  must  learn  to 
accustom  himself  to  de  tricks  of  fortune,”  said  Von 
Lignitz  in  a sneering  way. 

“Bravo,  Stainer!”  whispered  Craven;  “Yon  Lig- 
nitz has  come  to  the  surface  again.  Cling  to  him ; 
you’re  safe  to  have  luck  to-night.” 

The  German  caught  the  words,  and  met  Craven’s 
eye  with  a look  of  stolid  disbelief.  Then,  smiling 
mockingly  at  the  count,  he  said, — 

“ Herr  Count,  dese  leetle  stakes  are  beneath  your 
notice ; with  me  it  is  quite  oder.  De  leetle  stakes  I 
can  win;  de  big  ones  frighten  me.  Come,  Herr  Stainer, 
de  count  shall  try  his  luck  again.  Waiter,  more  wine  1” 
“ I’ll  cut  out  your  jeering  tongue  !”  said  the  Italian 
in  a towering  passion.  “ I have  sworn  to  win ; and, 
per  hacco ! if  I lose — ” 

“Play  is  play,  Herr  Count.  One  cannot  always 
have  de  game ; but  if  you  have  sworn  one  big  oath 
to  win,  why,  don’t  break  it.” 

George  Stainer  was  in  the  most  intense  excitement. 
The  fact  that  Von  Lignitz  had  twice  beaten  the  count 
had  by  no  means  reassured  him.  Like  one  drawn 
into  a whirling  vortex,  he  only  saw  where  he  was 
going  when  he  was  more  than  half  engulfed. 
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The  game  at  first  went  smoothly  enough,  George 
Stainer  feeling  like  a man  on  the  edge  of  a preci- 
pice. A few  small  successes,  however,  raised  his 
spirits  somewhat;  and,  without  refiecting  on  what 
he  was  doing,  he  put  out  his  hand  for  a glass  of 
wine  which  the  count  had  placed  near  him  and  tossed 
it  off. 

“ You  are  in  luck,”  said  Craven,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  back  of  his  chair.  “ Play  your  cards  well ; 
you’ll  do.” 

Suddenly  fortune  changed.  George  Stainer  was 
growing  more  excited  every  moment;  a wild,  mad 
feeling  seemed  to  be  tearing  him  along ; he  played  'he 
knew  not  how,  and  the  count’s  face  brightened  as  he 
watched  him. 

“Have  a care;  look  out  for  de  trumps,”  said  Von 
Lignitz. 

George  Stainer  was  now  completely  bewildered. 
Again  he  took  the  tempting  glass,  and  again  the  wild 
feeling  filled  his  head  and  heart.  He  must  win,  he 
must  win.  So  he  played — three  pairs  of  evil  eyes 
bent  on  him  with  hidden  looks  of  hatred  and  in- 
terest. There  was  no  doubt  now  who  was  winning. 
The  count  seemed  to  have  everything  his  own  way. 
His  cards  were  always  good,  and  if  by  chance  some- 
thing was  wanting,  a lucky  cut  brought  it. 

They  were  now  the  centre  of  an  eager  group, 
all  present  having  gathered  round  to  see  the  end. 

“The  same  beastly  luck  again!”  said  George 
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Stainer  almost  aloud,  as  he  looked  over  a hand  that 
nothing  short  of  a miracle  could  turn  to  any  good. 

The  count  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  glanced  at  his 
own  cards,  and,  leaning  hack,  watched  the  look  of 
horror  upon  his  adversary’s  livid  face.  That  deal 
was  played  out ; one  more, — the  count  had  won. 

The  unhappy  young  man  looked  in  stupid  aston- 
ishment for  a second  or  so;  then,  rising  hurriedly, 
he  poured  out  three  glasses  of  wine  one  after  another, 
and  drank  them  off. 

“When  must  this  money  he  paid ?”  asked  he  in  a 
husky  voice. 

“ To-night,  for  certain,”  said  the  count. 

“ It  is  impossible.” 

“ But,  diavolo  ! not  pay  ? You  call  yourself  a man 
of  honour  ?” 

“I  tell  you,  to-night  it  is  impossible.  Give  me 
time.” 

“ To-morrow  then,  unless  you  will  play  again.” 

“No,  no;  but  you  cannot  mean  to  press  me  so. 
Craven,  Yon  Lignitz,  I appeal  to  you.” 

“Come,  Herr  Count,”  said  Yon  Lignitz,  “give  him 
time,  — a month’s  grace,  unless  he  likes  to  try 
again.” 

“ Which  would  he  by  far  the  best  way.” 

“No ; I say  I’ll  play  no  more,”  replied  he  hoarsely. 

“ Once  bit,  twice  shy,”  thought  Craven.  “ I’ve  got 
you  now  though.  You’ll  find  it  hard  to  pull  through 
this.” 
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“ A month’s  grace  then,  Herr  Count,”  repeated  Von 
Lignitz. 

“ A month’s  grace  then,  'per  hacco  ! and  not  a day- 
more,”  growled  the  count.  “Poor  fellow — without 
a farthing  to  pay  !” 

Heedless  of  the  taunt,  George  Stainer  took  his  hat, 
and  without  a word  more  left  the  room  and  passed 
out  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


FIFTY  years’  faithful  SERVICE. 

“ Heaven  from  above,  and  conscience  from  within, 

Cry  in  his  startled  ear,  ‘Abstain from  sin.’” 

COWPEB. 

WENHAM  had  not  been  well  the  last 
few  days,  and  Dr.  Atherton  had  recom- 
mended him  to  stay  at  home.  “ His  nerv- 
ous system  had  been  too  heavily  tried  by 
the  strain  of  office  life,  resulting  in  great  prostration 
and  general  derangement  of  the  health.*  He  wanted 
rest.”  In  vain'  Mr.  Wenham  urged  that  it  was  im- 
perative for  him  to  attend  to  business ; things  would 
go  to  ruin  without  him.  On  this  point  the  doctor 
was  inexorable.  “ He  wanted  rest,  and  rest  he  must 
have.  A few  apologies  could  be  made  to  important 
persons ; instructions  given  to  his  clerks ; ” — “ In  fact, 
my  dear  sir,”  concluded  he,  “ I will  not  be  answerable 
for  the  consequences  if  you  do  not  lay  aside  for  a 
while.  There  are  times  when  the  most  active  must 
give  up.  In  our  profession  we  can  ill  be  spared ; but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  physician  must  leave 
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off  healing  others  to  take  care  of  himself,  even  though 
his  patients  should  die  in  his  absence.  You  must 
have  rest;  and,  above  all  things,  keep  up  your  strength. 
Good-day,  sir and  shaking  hands,  he  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  anxious  wife,  who  inquired  in  some 
trepidation  whether  any  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

“ I hope  not,  my  dear  madam,  I hope  not.  Rest, 
generous  diet,  and  occasional  stimulants  will  do  a 
great  deal.  I shall  send  a tonic ; and  I think  in  the 
course  of  a week  he  shall  do.  Pray  reassure  your- 
self. I shall  watch  the  case  with  great  care.” 

So  saying.  Dr.  Atherton  blandly  withdrew;  ,as 
smiling  and  self-satisfied  as  if  he  had  not  committed 
that  most  grievous  of  errors,  “ giving  bad  advice.” 
“What  shall  you  do,  Richard?”  said  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham,  returning  into  the  room.  “ Is  there  any  one 
who  can  take  the  management  while  you  are  away  ?” 
“ No,  my  dear ; no  one.  I must  have  the  letters 
sent  up  here ; and  there’s  nothing  much  to-morrow, 
so  I shall  stay  away.  Brooks  can  do  what  there  is. 
A day’s  rest  will  make  a difference.  I must  be  in  the 
city  the  next  day ; I’ve  an  important  engagement  at 
twelve  that  I can’t  afford  to  neglect.” 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wenham  should 
adhere  strictly  to  the  doctor’s  orders  as  regarded 
diet,  etc.,  only  modifying  them  when  they  interfered 
with  business.  So,  after  taking  a glass  of  port,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  composed  himself 
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for  a sleep.  He  dozed  uncomfortably  for  some  time, 
troubled  by  bewildering  dreams.  At  one  moment, 
he  would  be  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth ; the  next, 
all  was  swept  away,  and  innumerable  goblins  gib- 
bered about,  which,  as  he  looked,  turned  into  dis- 
torted faces  of  stock-jobbers  and  stock-brokers  with 
whom  he  had  monetary  transactions. 

At  length,  distressed  by  these  appearances,  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  slumber,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
Mrs.  Wenham  was  gone ; but,  turning  his  head  round 
a little,  he  perceived  Owen  Day  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

“ What  is  it,  Owen  ?” 

“ Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,  I wanted  to  say  some- 
thing. I hope  I didn’t  disturb  you,  sir.” 

“No;  I’m  glad  you’re  there.  Your  honest  face 
has  something  real  in  it.  Come  in.” 

Owen  did  so,  and  remained  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  holding  the  handle  in  his  hand. 

“ Well,  Owen — you  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  eh  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; that  is,  if  I might  make  so  bold,”  said 
the  old  man,  screwing  the  china  door-handle  round 
with  one  hand,  and  nervously  picking  at  his  coat- 
buttons  with  the  other. 

“Oh  yes;  what  is  it?  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell 
me.” 

“ You  see,  sir,  I’ve  knowed  you  a many  years.  I 
was  just  turned  twenty  when  I took  service  with 
your  late  father,  an’  you  not  quite  ten,  sir.  Ah,  you 
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was  a rare  one  for  mischief,  sir ! Many’s  the  time  I’ve 
kept  your  pranks  snug ; like  as  when  you  let  loose 
the  gray  mare,  when  you  was  a-ridin’  of  her  bare- 
backed over  the  meadow,  and  she  got  right  away 
down  to  old  Bank’s  farm.  An’  I never  told  on  you, 
though  I knowed  all  the  time  who  done  it.  You 
was  a reg’lar  boy  all  over,  sir.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I missed  a deal  of  well-deserved  punish- 
ment through  your  kindness,  Owen.” 

“Perhaps  you  was  none  the  better  for  that,  sir. 
' Spare  the  rod  an’  spoil  the  child,’  as  King  Solomon 
said.  But  as  I was . a-sayin’,  sir,  I’ve  knowed  you 
nigh  on  fifty  years ; that’s  a life-time  with  most  folks; 
an’  it  seems  to  me,  sir — that  is,  if  you  wouldn’t  take 
it  amiss — that  fifty  years  of  faithful  service  should 
give  an  old  man  a right  to  speak  his  mind.” 

“ To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.” 

“ You  see,  sir,  I don’t  quite  take  in  all  about  not 
servin’  two  measters ; I don’t  think  that  was  meant 
for  them  as  are  in  service,  which  it  would  be  hard  if 
a coachman  couldn’t  be  a Christian  too.  An’  I don’t 
want  to  be  an  unprofitable  servant  to  you  neither, 
sir.  Anyways,  if  I’m  a-going  beyond  my  duty  to 
yon,  I’ve  got  two  measters,  and  I must  do  His  will, 
if  I want  the  ‘ Well  done’  to  be  said  to  me.” 

“But  what  is  this  all  about?”  said  Mr.  Wenham, 
getting  tired  of  the  long  preamble. 

“ Why,  sir,  if  I may  make  so  free,  I’m  troubled  in 
my  mind  about  you.  I’ve  thought  over  it  an’  prayed 
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over  it,  an’  seems  to  me  you’re  gettin’  on  the  wrong 
track.” 

“Well,  Owen,  if  I am,  I can’t  help  it.  Dr.  Ather- 
ton says  I want  rest ; I shall  be  better  in  a day  or 
two.  It  isn’t  every  old  man  that’s  as  hale  as  you.” 

“ The  more’s  the  pity.  I must  speak  out,  sir,  if 
you’re  ever  so  angry.  But  it’s  as  clear  as  daylight 
what’s  the  matter  with  you.  It’s  the  drink,  sir ; 
that’s  what’s  killin’  you  by  inches.  It’s  like  slow 
tire,  bumin’  of  your  life  away.  You’re  a young 
man,  sir,  yet  in  your  prime,  if  I may  say  so,  and  yet 
you  look,  in  a way,  older  nor  I do.  I hope  you  won’t 
take  it  ill  my  likenin’  myself  to  you ; but  it’s  on  my 
mind,  an’  it  must  come  out.  I’ve  seen  you  cornin’  to 
it  for  a long  time,  an’  it  grows  upon  you,  sir.  You 
mind  that  day, — it’s  more  nor  a month  ago, — when — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I remember;  there’s  no  need  to  talk 
about  that  now.” 

“ Well,  sir,  you’re  gettin’  so  used  to  it  that  a little 
don’t  take  you  off  your  legs  now.  Be  warned  in 
time,  sir : ‘ Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging : 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.-’ 
Think  of  what  you’re  a-doin’, — encouragin’  a thirst 
for  what’ll  kill  you,  body  and  soul ; and  that’s  what 
it  must  come  to  sooner  or  later.  For  the  last  week, 
when  you’ve  come  home,  sir,  you’ve  been  heated  an’ 
flushed,  an’  your  hand  unsteady  ^an’  your  speech 
thick.  0 my  dear  master!  turn  back  from  the  evil 
way  before  it’s  too  late.” 
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“ That  will  do,  Owen ; I’ve  heard  enough  of  this. 
Go  now.” 

“Nay, sir,  but  you  surely  won’t  refuse  to  hear  the 
Lord’s  voice.  It’s  the  Almighty  himself  that’s  pleadin’ 
with  you  through  me.  Don’t  you  know  that  ‘the 
drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty’  whether  he’s  a 
gentleman  or  no  ? ‘ God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,’ 

and  your  money  will  melt  away  like  wax  in  the 
sun,  if  you  don’t  keep  a clear  head  to  manage  it 
with.” 

“Eeally  you  must  stop  all  this  nonsense,  Owen. 
You  mean  well,  but  I’m  tired  of  it.” 

“ I know,  sir,  all  gentlefolks  think  the  teetotal ' is 
only  for  the  poor.  They  think  the  only  sin  of  drink 
is  that  it  robs  the  old  woman  an’  the  childer  of  their 
victuals  an’  clothes;  but  it  ain’t  that,  sir.  That’s  bad 
enough,  but  it  ain’t  all.  The  greatest  sin  is,  sir,  when 
a man  as  God  has  given  a mind  to  praise  and  serve 
him  with — when  he  goes  an’  fogs  an’  fuddles  his  brain 
so  that  he  can’t  see  the  blessin’s  as  God  has  given 
him,  and  can’t  praise  his  Maker  for  all  his  mercies. 
0 my  dear  measter,  ‘ search  an’  try  your  ways,  an’ 
turn  again  unto  the  Lord’ — ‘ he  is  gracious  an’  slow 
to  anger ;’  but  ” (and  the  old  man  paused,  overcome 
with  emotion,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  little  gray 
eyes)  “he  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked.’  ‘Woe 
unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
drink  till  wine  doth  inflame  them.’  ” - 

“ I must  insist  on  your  going;  I will  hear  no  more,” 
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said  Mr.  Wenham  angrily,  rising.  “You  are  for- 
getting your  place.” 

“ I shouldn’t  have  spoke,  sir,  but  you  bade  me  to 
it.  I hope  there’s  no  offence.  Think  o’  what  I’ve 
said,  sir.  I’m  an  old  servant,  an’  I can’t  see  my  old 
measter’s  son  a-goin’  to  perdition  without  stretchin’ 
out  a hand.  ‘Out  o’  the  abundance  o’  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.’  Think  o’  young  Measter  Laurence, 
sir,  an’  think  o’  what  I’ve  said.” 

“This  is  too  much.  Owen,  if  you  won’t  go,  / 
must.” 

“ I’m  a-goin’,  sir.  If  I’ve  said  more  nor  was  right- 
ful,” said  he,  opening  the  door,  “ I ask  your  pardon. 
I’ve  meant  to  do  well  by  you,  sir,  the  Lord  knows ; ” 
and  hastily  brushing  his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes, 
he  added,  as  he  walked  away,  “ The  Lord  looketh  on 
the  heart.” 

Mr.  Wenham  was  very  much  put  out.  He  went 
to  the  window,  fuming  and  muttering  monosyllabic 
exclamations  of  vexation,  and  finally  threw  himself 
into  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire  and  rang  for  coals. 

Almost  immediately,  Mrs.  Wenham  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

“ Do  you  feel  better,  dear?  What  did  Owen  want?” 

“ Oh ! some  of  his  confounded  cheek.  That’s  the 
worst  of  servants  as  old  as  Methuselah ; they  think 
they  may  presume  on  anything.” 

“ What  did  he  say?  he’s  generally  so  well  behaved.” 
■ “ Why,  you  know  he’s  a teetotaler,  and  he’s  taken 
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upon  himself  to  lecture  me.  Pretty  fine  that ! I 
told  him  it  wouldn’t  do.” 

“ Like  his  impertinence.  I shall  talk  to  him.” 

“ I think,  Caroline,  I wouldn’t  take  any  notice  of 
it.  After  all,  if  he  believes  in  total  abstinence,  he’s 
not  so  much  to  blame.  He’s  been  in  our  family  a 
long  time.” 

“ I suppose  we  must  make  allowance  for  him. 
He’s  a little  childish,  I daresay.  I suppose  he  wasn’t 
impudent.” 

“ Oh  no;  quite  the  reverse.  He  got  quite  eloquent, 
— played  the  Methodist  parson  to  perfection.” 

“ I should  have  enjoyed  hearing  him,  if  he’d  chosen 
any  one  else  to  preach  at.  I shouldn’t  think  he’ll  try 
it  again.  By-the-by,  dear,  Brooks  sent  up  some 
letters.  Will  you  have  them  now  ? ” 

“ Yes,  dear ; they’ll  amuse  me.” 

“ Very  well ; I’m  going  to  bring  you  some  beauti- 
ful chicken  broth.  Will  you  have  wine,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water  with  it  ? ” 

“ Eh — h’m — no  ! I’ll  try  the  broth  without.  I — 
to  tell  the  truth,  I don’t  feel  comfortable  after  that 
tirade  of  Owen’s.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense ! Dr.  Atherton  says  you 
must.  You  surely  don’t  mean  to  rule  your  conduct 
by  what  that  silly  old  man  says  ? ” 

‘‘  No,  no ; but  let  me  have  the  broth  now,  and  the 
letters.” 

A spicy  savour  came  up  the  kitchen  stairs;  and 
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Mrs.  Wenham  placed  the  delicious  basinful,  with  a 
tempting  glass  of  madeira,  by  his  side. 

0 wives  and  mothers ! how  much  experience  will 
it  take  to  make  you  wise  ? — how  often  will  you  seek 
to  check  your  loved  ones  when  they  turn  from  evil  ? 
to  tempt  them  into  taking  what  even  conscience  bids 
them  refuse  ? 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


THE  CARANDA. 

“ The  plague  of  gold  strikes  far  and  near, 

And  deep  and  strong  it  enters.” — Mrs.  Browning. 

R.  WENHAM  was  evidently  preoccupied. 
It  was  the  second  morning  after  the 
events  in  our  last  chapter,  and  he  was 
determined  to  go  into  the  city.  “ It  was 
absolutely  unavoidable;  he  had  an  important  engage- 
ment.” Mrs.  Wenham  endeavoured  vainly  to  dissuade 
him:  “great  interests  depended  on  his  being  there.” 
One  of  the  morning’s  letters  contained  some  startling 
news,  by  the  way  Mr.  Wenham  read  and  re-read  it, 
and  then  held  it  for  a long  time  in  his  hand,  think- 
ing deeply. 

Mrs.  Wenham  had  asked  once  what  the  subject 
was,  and  received  the  answer,  “ A little  matter  that 
wants  consideration,  my  dear;”  so  that  she  was  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  contents.  He  was  usually 
guarded  in  his  replies,  always  weighing  an  opinion 
duly  before  he  gave  utterance  to  it.  But  of  late  he 
had  felt  so  strangely  bothered  when  he  tried  to  think, 
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that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he-  had  an  opinion  on 
any  subject  at  all.  He  had  passed  a restless  night, 
tossing  about,  and  disturbed  by  worrying  dreams — 
millions  of  money  rolling  in  every  direction  except 
his  pocket — ores  of  all  kinds,  in  mines  that  heaved 
as  though  a perpetual  earthquake  threatened  to  throw 
them  up  to  the  surface.  And  all  night  long  he  was 
going  up  and  down,  perplexed  by  angry  shareholders 
and  miners,  who  would  carry  off  the  ore,  which  seemed 
to  change  into  bank-notes  and  specie  before  it  reached 
the  upper  air.  With  the  daylight  thoughts  of  press- 
ing business  had  come,  sweeping  away  all  recollection 
of  the  preceding  evening;  and  feverish  and  trembling, 
he  sat  down  to  breakfast  about  ten  o’clock.  He  had 
no  appetite,  and  ordered  the  carriage  soon,  intending 
to  drive  all  the  way,  to  spare  himself  the  fatigue  of 
the  railway.  Mrs.  Wenham  accompanied  him  to  the 
door,  and  forgetting  Owen’s  presumption,  said  in  a 
low  voice,  ‘‘  Be  careful  of  your  master,  there’s  a good 
fellow.” 

Owen  touched  his  hat,  and  drove  away  mum- 
bling,— 

“ If  you’d  muzzle  him,  maybe  I could  manage  him.” 

Arrived  at  his  office,  Mr.  Wenham  called  the  head 
clerk  to  him. 

“ Has  Captain  Trenchard  called.  Brooks  ? ” 

“Not  yet,  sir;  he’ll  be  in  by  twelve.  By-the-by, 
sir,  perhaps  you’ll  know  what  this  means.  Mrs. 
Maberly  was  in  half  an  hour  or  so  ago.  There  was 
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something  she  didn’t  understand  in  your  last  letter ; 
she  wanted  to  see  you  about  it.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  make  it  clear  to  her  ? ” 

“ She  wouldn’t  show  me  the  letter ; only  said  that 
in  referring  to  her  daughter’s  marriage  settlement 
you  mentioned  that  the  Caranda  mining  shares  had 
declined  to  about  three  pounds  a share.  She  said 
that  as  her  money  was  all  in  consols,  there  must  be 
a mistake  somewhere ; and  as  for  the  Caranda,  she 
wouldn’t  invest  in  that,  for  the  world.” 

“ How  vexing ! I must  have  enclosed  her  the  wrong 
letter.” 

“ She  said  her  name  was  at  the  foot,  sir.” 

“ Is  she  coming  again,  or  must  I write  ? ” 

“ She  wished  you  to  write  and  explain.” 

“ And  Hutchisson  and  Smeggs,  what  are  they  go- 
ing to  do  ? Will  they  withdraw  the  charge  of 
fraud  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ Then  nothing  remains  but  to  make  out  the  case 
at  once.  Brooks.  I shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  for 
a day  or  two.  Dr.  Atherton  says  I must  have  rest. 
You  can  keep  things  going.  Are  those  wills  finished 
yet?” 

“Nearly,  sir;  Carlton  is  slow  but  siire.” 

“Yes,  he’s  precise,”  said  Mr.  Wenham,  seating  him- 
self heavily  in  the  large  leather-covered  arm-chair  by 
his  table. 

Round  two  sides  of  the  room  great  volumes  stood. 
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row  above  row,  right  up  to  the  ceiling, — solemn-look- 
ing hooks  in  massive  bindings ; full  of  learned  legali- 
ties,— statutes  of  every  century  from  Alfred  to  Vic- 
toria ; and  crooks  and  quibbles  of  so-called  law,  till 
Justice  herself  might  well  be  puzzled  how  to  balance 
the  scales — to  tell  where  right  begins  and  where 
wrong  ends.  Great  deed-boxes  containing  titles  to 
many  a property.  Pigeon-holes  innumerable.  And 
the  table  was  strewn  with  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments in  an  apparently  inextricable  tangle. 

“ Get  me  a bottle  of  port  out  of  the  cupboard,  and 
let  me  know  directly  Captain  Trenchard  comes,”  said 
Mr.  Wenham,  languidly  searching  among  the  papers. 

“ Here  he  is,  sir.” 

Captain  Trenchard  was  a big,  burly  man,  so  thick- 
set that  he  looked  almost  stumpy.  He  wore  rough 
gray  tweed  clothes,  a striped  shirt,  with  a check  ker- 
chief tied  loosely  round  his  neck,  and  a soft-crowned 
felt  hat. 

“ Good-day,  sir,”  said  he,  in  a gruff  voice ; “ sorry  to 
hear  you’re  in  bad  trim;  it’s  ill  sailing  when  the 
tackle’s  out  of  gear.” 

“ Yes ; I don’t  take  kindly  to  it,  I can  assure  you. 
I hope  you  are  well,  captain.” 

“Never  had  a day’s  illness  in  my  life.  Been 
round  the  world,  and  seen  a sight  of  rough  weather 
that  would  make  you  land-lubbers  shiver  in  your 
shoes.  Ah ! that’s  a life  for  a man,  to  feel  the  ship 
pitch,  and  see  her  stern  down  below  your  feet,  and 
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her  bows  overhead, — that’s  a sailor’s  life,  sir ! And 
get  him  on  land,  and  give  him  his  grog — who  is  there 
doesn’t  like  to  hear  him  spin  a yarn  ? That’s  a 
healthy  life ! No,  never  had  anything  the  matter 
with  me,  except  the  plaguy  gout;  that  makes  my 
timbers  creak  a bit  now  sometimes.” 

“And  what  about  the  Caranda  mining  afiair? 
Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  yet  ? ” said  Mr. 
Wenham,  pouring  out  two  glasses  of  wine. 

“ Promises  to  be  a magnificent  speculation.  In  the 
last  few  days  shares  have  risen  to  thirty  pounds  a 
share,  and  are  still  going  up  ; they  are  being  snapped 
at  eagerly,  so  if  you  want  more,  now’s  your  time.”  ' 
“Ah!  you  think  so?  Were  you  at  the  general 
meeting  last  night  ? ” 

“Yes;  surprised  not  to  see  you  there.” 

“Well,  you  see,  that  confounded  doctor  has  got  a 
sort  of  right  of  habeas  corpus  over  me.  What  did 
they  do  ? ” 

“ Oh ! we  re-elected  that  little  chap  with  the 
hooked  nose.  The  principal  thing  is  to  get  on  with 
the  tunnel ; they’re  pushing  on  operations.  The  mine 
is  free  from  debt,  so  our  long  suspense  is  at  an  end 
now.  There  are  about  two  thousand  tons  of  ore  at 
surface,  and  already  broken  in  the  mine.” 

“ Then  you  think  I shall  be  quite  safe  in  investing 
further?”  said  Mr.  Wenham,  filling  his  glass,  and 
pushing  the  bottle  towards  the  captain. 

“ It  would  be  the  act  of  a fool  to  neglect  such  an 
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opportunity,  if  you’re  in  a position  to  do  it.  If  ever 
there  was  a time  for  making  money,  now’s  that  time ; 
if  ever  a body  of  shareholders  could  expect  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  patience  and  expenditure,  we  are 
that  body.  I don’t  say  so  much  about  you : you’ve 
waited,  like  a sly  dog  of  a lawyer,  and  let  us  steer 
through  all  the  fogs  and  quicksands,  and  brave  the 
whirlpools  and  hurricanes ; and  now,  when  we’re  in 
sight  of  land,  and  getting  ready  to  cast  anchor,  you’ve 
come  in  to  share  and  share  alike,  without  any  of  the 
risk  and  worry  of  a pioneer.  It’s  hardly  fair  to  us 
old  members,  but  it’s  scriptural,”  said  Captain  Trench- 
ard,  holding  his  glass  half-way  to  his  lips  while  he 
spoke,  and  tossing  down  its  contents  at  the  conclusion. 
“ But  there  has  been  a loss  on  the  last  year.” 

"‘Yes;  but  inconsiderable.  The  financial  position 
was  well  considered.  It  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue operations  another  year,  unless  the  working 
capital  is  increased.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
we  shall  let  this  opportunity  slip,” — the  captain 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  bottle, — “ let  the  whole 
affair  collapse  for  want  of  a little  money.  Why,  it’s 
a chance  that  doesn’t  happen  twice  to  the  same  man. 
I’ve  put  all  my  fioating  capital  into  it,  and  if  I’d 
more  to-morrow,  it  should  go  the  same  way.  What 
do  you  say  ? We  want  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Surely  twenty  people  might  be  found  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  of  such  a paying  investment.” 

Mr.  Wenham  filled  his  glass  again,  and  after  drink- 
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ing  it  absently,  said  half  to  himself,  “ There’s  five 
thousand  in  the  three  per  cents.” 

“ Well,  sir,  supposing  you  don’t  care  to  sink  the 
whole,  what  do  you  say  to  one,  two,  or  three  thou- 
sand ? ” 

“ If  I touch  it  at  all,  I may  as  well  throw  the  lot 
in.  It  would  be  the  making  of  me ; and  I’m  not  get- 
ting young.  Law  is  confusing  to  the  head,  sir ; you 
would  hardly  think  how  I get  bewildered  sometimes.” 
Perhaps  if  Captain  Trenchard  had  looked  at  the 
empty  bottle,  he  might  have  blundered  on  the  reason 
why;  but  he  was  too  enthusiastic  on  the  Caranda, 
and  too  anxious  to  induce  Mr.  Wenham  to  advance 
mone}%  to  trouble  about  hygienic  probabilities. 

“ Well,  well ! we  must  get  old  some  day,  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  married  man  to  leave 
his  family  well  provided  for.  Now  this  would  be  a 
fortune  to  your  wife  and  children.” 

If  the  empty  bottle  had  never  left  the  cupboard, 
who  knows  but  that  the  solicitor’s  head  might  have 
been  clear  enough  to  know  that  “ a bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,”  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  his  widow  would  find  a small  certainty 
better  than  a large  improbability  ? 

“ You  are  right,  captain,”  said  he,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  and  shutting  his  eyes ; “ but  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject,  though  I suppose  it  is  one  we  ought 
not  to  shirk.  We’re  all  mortal,  and  none  of  us  care 
to—” 
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“ Put  on  immortality,”  interrupted  the  captain,  as 
Mr.  Wenham  hesitated  in  a half  stupid  way.  “ No ; 
I should  think  not.  As  ‘the  immortal  Bill’  says, 
‘there’s  the  fear  of  something  after  death;’  that 
doesn’t  make  us  in  a hurry  to  cut  short  what  enjoy- 
ment we  can  get  here.  But  you  take  rather  a gloomy 
view  of  the  matter,  my  dear  sir.  Supposing  now,  in- 
stead of  making  a final  consignment  of  your  ‘ battered 
old  hulk,’  we  picture  you,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  hence,  retiring  on  a handsome  competency.” 

“ I shall  never  live  so  long,”  replied  he,  in  a melan- 
choly, excited  way,  and  staring  about  wildly.  “ I’m 
failing  fast ; my  eyesight  is  so  bad  I can  scarcely  see 
you  as  I sit  here,  and  my  sensations, — I assure  you, 
captain,”  said  he,  taking  Captain  Trenchard’s  hand 
in  an  affectionate  way,  “ I wouldn’t  speak  of  this  to 
every  one — but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  my 
liver’s  touched.”  His  eyes  were  bright  and  strained, 
and  his  voice  thick,  as  he  leaned  forward,  and  added 
confidentially,  “ You  won’t  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham, — but  my  liver’s  touched.” 

“ Then  in  that  case  it  is  nothing  more  than  your 
duty  to  seize  this  chance  at  once.  ‘Providing  for 
emergencies  never  hastens  them.’  You  see,  at  any 
time  you  may  be  laid  aside;  and  then  what  would 
your  wife  do  ? You  would  only  be  a burden  to  her. 
Do  let  me  persuade  you  as  a friend  to  lose  no  time. 
You  will  never  meet  with  a more  paying  invest- 
ment,” said  the  captain  persuasively. 
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“ You’re — sure — it’s  safe  ? ” questioned  he,  very 
heavily. 

“ As  safe  as  a lifeboat.  Do  you  think  a steamer 
would  ever  get  across  the  Channel  if  you  were  always 
looking  for  breakers  ahead?  ‘Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.’  The  fact  is,”  said  Captain  Trenchard, 
finding  that  his  fish  didn’t  bite,  “ I’ve  stood  out  of 
the  way  on  purpose  to  serve  you  a turn ; but  if  you 
don’t  want  the  five  thousand,  why,  I and  a friend  of 
mine  will  halve  them  between  us.” 

“Then  I’d  better — make  up  my  mind — at  once,” 
said  he,  more  dreamily. 

“Of  course  you  had;  shilly-shally  never  got  intO' 
port  yet.  Come  now,  you’ll  put  the  five  thousand 
into  the  concern  ? ” 

“ Yes ; how  much  do  you  say — I shall — make  ? ” 

“ A fortune ; and  now,  let’s  have  it  down  in  black 
and  white.”  So  saying,  the  captain  dipped  the  pen 
into  the  ink,  and  put  it  into  his  hand,  then  placing 
the  necessary  papers  before  him,  watched  him  fill 
them  up. 

Mr.  Wenham  had  reached  a state  of  obedient 
stupidity ; he  wrote  where  he  was  told,  and  what  he 
was  told. 

“ There ! that  will  do,”  said  the  captain,  who  was 
enthusiastic  rather  than  bad,  and  as,  according  to  old 
authorities,  “ all’s  fair  in  love  and  war,”  so  to  him,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  speculative  mania,  all  seemed  law- 
ful, especially  in  dealing  with  a lawyer,  who,  as  he 
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had  often  observed,  “ was  sure  to  come  out  of  every- 
thing right  side  up.” 

Mr.  Wenham  pushed  his  glass  towards  the  empty 
bottle. 

“ I think,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice,”  said  Captain 
Trenchard,  “ you’ll  go  home  at  once — your  carriage  is 
waiting — and  it  will  be  better  for  you.” 

He  knew  too  well  what  was  the  matter ; and  now 
that  he  had  obtained  Mr.  Wenham ’s  signature,  and 
nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  he  thought  he  was 
acting  the  part  of  a true  friend  in  sending  him  off 
safely.  “ Take  my  arm,”  continued  he;  “you  are  not 
over  steady,”  and  led  him  through  the  office  into  the 
street,  where  Owen  was  sitting  musing  on  the  box. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Wenham  saw  the  old  coachman,  who 
jumped  quickly  down,  with  a look  of  sorrow  on  his 
face,  he  said,  in  slow,  broken  sentences, — 

“ You  mustn’t  think  anything — Owen — to  see  me 
so — I’ve  not  had — too  much — I’m  weak — a little  gets 
into — my  head.” 

“ Your  master  sails  as  if  he’d  too  much  top  hamper, 
coachman.  Drive  him  home  now ; he’s  done  business 
for  to-day.” 

“ ’Twould  be  all  the  same  if  he  hadn’t,  sir;  his  head 
is  no  use  now.  0 sir,  if  you’ve  had  anything  to  do 
with  makin’  him  like  this,  may  God  forgive  you ! 
It’s  wicked  work  to  fan  a smouldering  stack ; it’s 
every  bit  as  bad  as  putting  the  first  match  to  it.” 

They  assisted  Mr.  Wenham  into  the  carriage ; he 
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had  relapsed  into  a state  of  helplessness,  and  sank 
back  on  to  the  cushions,  to  all  appearance  in  a heavy- 
sleep.  Owen  mounted  to  the  box  and  drove  away, 
leaving  the  captain  on  the  pavement  in  a frame 
of  mind  that  was  quite  new  to  him.  Those  four 
words,  “ May  God  forgive  you,”  kept  sounding  in  his 
ears.  He  had  never  thought  anything  of  a drunken 
man;  it  was  such  an  everyday  experience,  it  had 
never  troubled  him  before.  But  now,  as  he  watched 
the  carriage  rolling  down  the  street,  he  could  not  help 
going  over  what  the  old  man  had  said,  and  seeking 
to  justify  himself. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


A lover’s  plea. 


“ ‘ Keep  pure  thy  soul,’  it  seemed  to  say ; 

‘ Keep  that  fair  path  by  wisdom  trod, 

That  thou'  may’st  hope  to  wind  thy  way 
To  fame  worth  boasting,  and  to  God.’  ” 

Blomfikld. 


OUGLAS  CRATHIE  was  growing  more 
and  more  desperate.  His  constant  tho'ught 
was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Alice. 
He  never  saw  her  alone  now,  and  only 
for  a very  short  time  in  the  presence  of  others.  She 
avoided  him,  that  was  plain.  He  really  loved  her, 
and  believed  that  if  he  could  talk  with  her  once  more 
he  could  win  her  back.  Too  irresolute  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  drinking  (if  even  he  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  and  sin  of  it),  he  moreover  con- 
sidered it  not  only  harmless  but  necessary,  looking 
upon  Alice  as  miserably  mistaken,  and  regarding  her 
scruples  as  prejudices.  He  was  not  willing  to  give 
up  the  enjoyment  of  his  daily  life  for  what  he 
bitterly  called  a girl’s  whim.  He  tasked  his  in* 
genuity  to  the  utmost  to  scheme  meetings.  He  called 
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at  the  strangest  hours;  took  walks  in  the  vicinity 
with  the  greatest  perseverance,  but  to  no  purpose. 

It  happened  one  morning  late  in  November  that 
Mrs.  Wenham  had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  her  father,  who  was  dangerously  ill ; and 
though  extremely  uneasy  at  leaving  Mr.  Wenham  in 
such  a precarious  state  of  health,  she  felt  that  her 
beloved  parent’s  wish  had  too  sacred  a claim  to  justify 
her  in  not  complying  with  it.  So,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a daughter  warring  fiercely  with  the  love  of 
a true  wife,  she  committed  the  care  of  her  family  to 
Alice,  and  started  at  .once  by  an  early  train,  fearing 
lest,  with  all  speed,  she  might  arrive  too  late. 

Alice  had  presided  at  her  father’s  ten  o’clock  break- 
fast, had  seen  him  comfortably  into  the  carriage,  given 
the  servants  their  orders,  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
the  nursery  with  her  little  brothers,  and  now  was 
fairly  at  a standstill  for  something  to  do.  There  are 
times  when  we  feel  that  employment  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  bring  us  any  peace  of  mind,  and  when,  in 
spite  of  this,  we  can  neither  find  a congenial  occupa- 
tion nor  settle  down  to  anything. 

Alice  came  back  into  the  breakfast-room  and  took 
a book.  The  fire  was  bright,  and  she  sat  down  and 
tried  to  read.  Before  very  long  she  became  conscious 
that  she  was  watching  the  blazes,  and  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  either  book  or  fire. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  again  upon  the  page,  but  not  a 
line  seemed  to  have  any  distinct  meaning.  The  words 
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appeared  floating  in  a hap-hazard  way,  like  sand  on 
the  dusty  road  when  the  wind  has  whirled  and  drifted 
it.  She  got  up,  took  another  book,  moved  to  the 
window,  and  tried  to  read  there.  Still  the  same. 
Finally,  shutting  it  up,  and  leaning  her  arm  upon  the 
sill,  she  gazed  out  into  the  square. 

It  was  a dreary  day.  The  streets  and  the  houses 
all  had  the  same  expressionless  look.  Steps,  window- 
facings,  walls,  pavement,  were  one  miserable  shade  of 
dingy  stone.  The  trees  round  the  centre  garden  stood 
like  withered  skeletons  of  their  former  selves — grim 
monuments  of  the  summer’s  departed  glories;  while 
from  the  chimneys  at  the  farther  end  she  could  see 
the  smoke  rising  straight  and  black  against  the 
yellow  sky  that  shut  in  the  desolation. 

Everywhere  the  same  dull  glare,  outside  and  in  her 
own  heart.  She  could  not  help  dwelling  on  the 
brightness  that  might  have  been,  thus  making  her 
grief  still  harder  to  bear ; so,  resolutely  rising,  she 
left  the  window,  and  taking  a piece  of  needlework, 
seated  herself  at  the  table.  But  she  was  not  destined 
to  be  left  to  the  quiet  misery  of  her  own  thoughts. 
A double  knock,  that  set  her  heart  beating  wildly, 
came,  and  roused  her  in  a moment,  and  before  she 
knew  what  to  think  or  do,  Douglas  Crathie  was 
announced.  His  face  lighted  up  to  see  that  she  was 
alone,  and  he  advanced  quickly  to  meet  her,  without 
uttering  a word.  She  gave  him  her  hand  in  silence, 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  holding  it  in  both  his. 
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At  length,  reassured  to  find  that  she  did  not  draw 
it  away,  he  said,  “ I am  glad  to  find  you  here  this 
morning ; I have  so  longed  to  see  you.” 

“ It  is  better  not,  Douglas,”  answered  she 
softly. 

“ Why  ? Alice  dearest,  you  must  listen  to  me 
now.  This  estrangement  cannot  go  on  any  longer; 
I cannot  bear  it  any  more;  it  is  wearing  my  life 
away.  I must  speak.  I am  not  gifted  with  a spirit 
that  can  coldly  wait  and  sigh  at  a distance.”  He 
spoke  with  half-concealed  bitterness  in  his  tone,  then 
softening,  said,  “ You  are  pale,  Alice ; have  you,  too, 
felt  our  separation  ? ” 

Alice  said  nothing,  but  the  quivering  of  her  lip 
showed  her  deep  agitation. 

After  a slight  pause  Douglas  drew  a chair  near. 
“ Let  us  talk  quietly  about  it,  Alice.  Hear  what  I 
have  to  say  this  once.” 

Alice  resigned  herself  passively,  and  said,  “Oh, 
Douglas,  if  you  would  only  let  me  persuade  you ! ” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  asking  me, 
dearest ; you’ve  dwelt  so  long  on  that  one  idea,  that 
you  can’t  think  of  anything  else.  You  see  every- 
thing distorted  fearfully.  You’ve  got  into  that 
horrid,  teetotal  groove,  and  you  can’t  get  out  of  it. 
Now  listen  to  me.” 

“ Douglas,  dear  friend  of  my  childhood,  do  not  try 
to  turn  me  from  what  I feel  to  be  right.  I cannot, 
I dare  not  listen  to  you.” 
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“ You  must  hear  me,  Alice.  I love  you ; you  must 
be  mine, — you  are  mine  by  all  that  is  most  sacred, — 
by  all  the  vows  we  pledged  together  in  our  first  love. 
Think  of  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  will  be  my  wife, 
I vow  solemnly  never  to  take  more  than  a sober  man 
should.  Do  you  think  I shall  find  it  hard  to  do  this, 
with  you  by  my  side  to  encourage  and  keep  me  true 
and  good?  Without  you  I cannot  answer  for  myself; 
the  past  few  months  have  showm  me  how  powerless 
I am  if  you  keep  away.  Alice,  think  what  you  are 
driving  me  to.  Against  your  own  will  you  are 
forcing  me  to  destruction,  to  utter  ruin.  If  I go  on, 
if  you  don’t  save  me,  I must  go  down.  I cannot 
stop  myself.  No  other  can  help  me.  Oh,  Alice 
dearest,  will  you  let  me  perish  ? ” 

Better  grief  in  my  heart  than  a great  sin  on  my 
soul.  Douglas,  I cannot  do  what  you  ask : I have 
made  a solemn  vow  never  to  martyr  any  but  a total 
abstainer.” 

The  young  man  rose  impatiently,  and  stood  wring- 
ing his  hands  in  an  agony  of  disappointment. 
“ What  can  I say  to  move  you ! You  are  cold — 
selfish;  you  do  not  know  the  depth  of  a love  like 
mine.  Alice,  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  see 
me  sink  into  degradation  and  perdition,  with  no 
remorse  ? Will  a well-kept  vow  atone  for  that  ? 
Oh ! wretched  humanity,  that  can  feed  on  such  a 
superstition,  and  take  a self-imposed  restriction  for  a 
holier  law  than  the  common  duty  we  owe  to  our 
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fellow-men.  Alice,  if  all  are  enjoined  to  love  their 
brethren,  how  much  more  than  a brother  am  I to 
you ! We  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  sympathy 
and  affection ; — your  heart  is  mine ; I feel — I know  it. 
Surely  your  sorrow  for  your  broken  vow  will  be 
lost  in  the  greater  joy  you  will  feel  at  saving  me.” 

“ Oh,  Douglas,”  cried  the  poor  girl,  “ you  are  cruel ; 
your  words  are  very  hard  to  hear.  God  is  my 
witness  that  I would  die  to  save  you.” 

“ Live,  dearest,  live  and  be  happy,”  said  he,  seating 
himself  by  her  side,  and  gently  putting  his  arm 
round  her ; “ say  but  one  word,  and  I will  bind 
myself,  by  as  many  vows  as  you  like,  never  to  exceed 
a certain  amount.” 

Alice  burst  into  tears,  and  covering  her  face  with 
both  her  hands,  cried,  “ How  can  I persuade  you  of 
my  love ! how  can  I save  you  from  yourself ! 
Douglas,  we  must  part;  my  heart  tells  me  it  must  be. 
I never  can  be  yours,  except  on  one  condition,  and 
that — ” 

“Cruel,  cruel  girl,  to  throw  away  a loving  heart 
for  a mere  caprice  ! Alice,  you  yourself  are  dooming 
me,  you  are  pushing  me  on,  to  the  abyss.  There  is 
yet  time.  I tell  you  I cannot  go  without  drink.  I 
have  tried  and  failed.  For  three  whole  days  I never 
'let  a drop  pass  my  lips;  but  oh  the  craving, — ^the 
inward  thirst  that  nothing  else  would  quench!  I 
must  have  it : to  go  without,  only  makes  me  tenfold 
worse,  only  makes  me  drink  the  more.  Alice,  will 
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you  not  stretch  out  a hand  to  save  me  ? Think, 
think  what  you  are  doing.”  As  he  spoke,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  took  both  her  hands  as 
though  to  constrain  her  to  yield. 

“Have  courage,  Douglas,”  said  she,  looking  ten- 
derly into  his  face.  “You  have  made  one  trial  and 
failed:  try  again, — the  next  will  be  easier.  For  my 
sake  try.” 

“ Have  you  nothing  but  this  to  say  to  me  ? ” 
answered  he  bitterly,  the  same  everlasting  cant 
about  total  abstinence.  I hate  the  sound  of  it 
dinning  in  my  ears.  Is  true  love  changed,  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  that  a woman  nowadays  should 
give  up  those  most  dear  to  her  for  a paltry  whim  ? 
Where  are  the  faithful  hearts  who  thought  no 
sacrifice  too  great  for  the  loved  one  ? I will  not 
sign  this  pledge.  Alice,  I appeal  to  you  once  more. 
Take  me  as  I am;  upon  my  knees  I implore  you. 
Do  not  refuse  me.” 

Alice  looked  at  him  in  mute  agony,  then  rising 
quickly,  drew  her  hands  from  his,  and  putting  them 
on  his  shoulder,  said  in  a voice  choking  with  emotion : 
“You  are  unjust,  Douglas : I cannot  do  what  you 
ask  me.  God  knows  it  is  bitter  to  say  so  to  you. 
We  must  part, — I cannot  be  your  wife.”  With  these 
words  she  broke  down,  and  sank  white  and  trem- 
bling on  the  chair,  tearless  and  cold. 

“ Proud,  cruel,  heartless  girl ! is  it  thus  you  can 
throw  away  long  years  of  devotion  ? Oh,  you  have 
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never  loved;  your  heart  beats  coldly;  you  have 
never  felt  your  pulses  quicken  and  thrill  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  ! What  should  you  know  of  love  ? 
I tell  you,  Alice  Wenham,  if  I am  dragged  down  to 
drink  and  degradation,  it  is  your  fault ; if  I am  lost 
it  is  your  fault ; you  might  save  me — might,  but 
will  not.”  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  stood 
with  a look,  part  anger,  part  supplication,  bending 
his  dark  eyes  with  passionate  eagerness  upon  her. 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  sat  statue-like, 
crushed  by  the  intensity  of  her  sorrow  and  agitation. 

Feeling  the  utter  uselessness  of  words,  he  drew 
away,  as  though  to  leave  her.  This  broke  the  spell. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him  once  more;  and  he  said, 
in  a softened  voice,  “Have  you  then  no  hope  for 
me  ? ” 

With  a great  effort,  she  forced  the  words  through 
her  icy  lips, — “ One  only.” 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  in  a long,  last  embrace; 
a moment  more  and  he  was  gone.  She  took  one 
step  from  where  she  stood,  the  room  whirled  round, 
and  a voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  in  tones  that  grew 
into  a great  trumpet-burst,  “ Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I will  give  thee  a crown  of  life.”  She 
knew  no  more. 
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” Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand, 

The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a clownish  hand. 

Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fall,  they  rise. 

Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise.” — Crabbe. 

LARGE  room  in  Whitechapel  was  brill- 
iantly lighted.  It  was  a bitter  night,  and 
the  gas  had  been  turned  up  high  to  warm 
the  place.  To  a refined  taste,  there  was 
nothing  very  inviting  in  the  bare  plaster  walls,  with 
the  strange  patches  and  swales  of  damp  that  from 
time  to  time  had  run  down  from  the  roof,  settling 
into  weird  shapes,  like  old  pictures  from  which  all 
the  colouring  has  long  faded: — gray  memories  that 
only  speak  to  the  few  who  remember  them  in  their 
brightness : or  which,  offering  a groundwork  for  the 
imagination  of  a child,  lead  the  young  spirit  uncon- 
sciously upon  the  same  track,  as  it  builds  its  airy 
toasties  in  dreamy  anticipation. 

Benches  were  arranged  in  close  rows  across  the 
room ; some  with  backs,  some  without.  Some  stood 
along  either  side.  There  was  a small  platform,  with 
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a table  and  a wooden  arm-chair  upon  it ; and  around 
the  platform  were  placed  benches  and  chairs,  evidently- 
arranged  to  economize  space  as  much  as  possible. 
Though  it  was  early,  a goodly  number  had  assembled. 
The  regular  members,  who  were  noticeable  for  their 
cleanliness  and  tidiness,  were  there ; many  of  them 
occupying  the  front  seats,  though  a few  of  the  most 
■respectable  had,  of  their  own  choice,  preferred  to 
take  the  “lower  room.”  Among  these,  MTver  and 
his  daughter  were  conspicuous, — sitting  on  the  third 
bench  from  the  end,  where  they  could  see  every  one 
who  entered. 

The  people  came  flocking  in  as  the  time  drew;  on. 
Factory  girls  in  twos  or  threes ; women  in  shawls  of 
every  shade  of  mud,  and  bonnets  battered  into  shape- 
less bunches  of  rag,  with  flowers,  ribbons,  and  laces 
all  flattened  to  one  level,  like  the  mortal  remains  of 
rich  and  poor  in  their  last  resting-place ; babies  in 
arms ; children  of  all  sizes,  with  red,  meagre-looking 
noses  and  chins,  and  eyes  in  which  intelligence  and 
cunning  were  strangely  blended.  Most  of  those  who 
entered  uttered  exclamations  of  greeting  to  friends  in 
various  parts  of  the  room.  “ You  here.  Bill ! ” — 
“ Goin’ t’  sign  t’ -night  ? ” — “ My  ! ain’t  it  freezin’  cold 
outside  ? ” — Does  yer  good  ter  come  in  for  a spell,  if 
it’s  only  ter  get  warm.”  Such  talk  was  freely  in- 
dulged in,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smedley  Boulton, 
which  was  the  signal  for  silence. 

A hymn  was  sung,  and  prayer  ofiered,  in  simple 
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words  that  seemed  to  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  humble  hearers;  and  then,  after  reading  a 
short  story  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  a family 
addicted  to  intemperance,  with  the  final  triumph  of 
teetotalism  in  saving  all  but  the  eldest  son,  who  after 
much  suffering  came  to  an  early  grave,  Mr.  Poulton 
rose  once  more  to  address  the  meeting,  which  had 
been  visibly  affected  by  the  account. 

Owen  Day  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  side  benches 
near  the  door,  almost  opposite  to  Elsie  and  her  father. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  give  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Poultons  earnest  and  heart-felt  speech.  After  en- 
larging on  the  folly  and  sin  of  drink,  and  placing  be- 
fore them  the  advantages  of  temperance,  he  was  just 
beginning  to  make  an  eloquent  appeal,  when  Owen 
Day,  who  had  been  keeping  a sharp  watch  on  the 
door,  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  putting  his  face  close 
to  Mover’s  ear,  whispered,  in  a tone  of  rejoicing, 
“ The  Lord  be  praised,  brother ; he’s  come ! ” Mr. 
Poulton,  however,  who  had  not  failed  to  mark  the 
entrance  of  the  new-comer,  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

“ Now,  my  dear  friends,  you  have  heard  some  of 
the  dreadful  effects  of  this  terrible  habit  of  drinking. 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  cases  that  are  con- 
stantly coming  under  our  notice.  You  know,  most 
of  you,  better  than  I can  tell  you,  what  the  drunkard’s 
home  is;  you  have  seen  the  wretchedness  brought 
into  many  a house  by  a drunken  father  or  a drunken 
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mother.  I am  very  glad  to  see  faces  here  to-night 
that  have  grown  bright  and  happy  since  our  total 
abstinence  society  has  been  established, — old  friends 
who  are  doing  your  best  to  bring  others  to  the  same 
harbour  where  you  have  cast  anchor.  But  I also  see 
before  me  a great  many  strangers.  I am  glad  to  see 
you.  I bless  God  that  he  has  sent  you  here.  And  I 
want  you  to  think,  whether  you  also  will  not  come 
and  put  down  your  names  as  members  of  our  band. 
I know  that  few  of  you  could  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  say  you  jiever  were  the  worse  for  drink.  The 
habit  has  become  a necessity  with  you.  You  fog  up 
your  heads,  till  you  can’t  walk  straight,  or  see  straight, 
or  act  straight.  And  not  only  that ; but  the  love  of 
drink  isn’t  easily  satisfied, — it  goes  on  increasing. 
You  mothers  know  what  a little  rent  in  your  gown 
is.  It  goes  further  and  further,  until  at  last  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  a rag.  That  is  just  what 
drink  does  for  a man.  I have  seen  a great  tree  split 
into  pieces  by  a little  iron  wedge.  Just  put  the 
small  end  into  the  narrow  crack ; a few  blows  with 
the  hammer  soon  makes  room  for'  another  wedge. 
And  so  with  a man.  He  takes  glass  after  glass,  until 
his  honesty  and  respectability  are  gone, — split  up  to 
shivers, — fit  for  nothing  but  firewood. 

“My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  if  we  would  be 
strong y we  must  look  out  for  the  little  things.  The 
strongest  army  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Each 
soldier  by  himself  would  soon  be  defeated.  But  man 
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upon  man,  regiment  upon  regiment,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  one  close  upon  the  other,  they  make  a force 
that  can  overcome  a nation.  So,  the  temptations 
that  come  to  us  never  come  alone.  The  old  saying 
is,  ‘ Misfortunes  never  come  singly.’  But  I think  we 
might  say  temptations  never  do.  First  of  all, — drink. 
That  leads  us  into  had  company;  had  friends  give 
had  advice : and  so,  just  from  that  one  wrong  start, 
we  often  go  on  to  all  crimes, — drunkenness,  lying, 
stealing,  and  even  murder.  You  know  if  you  wish 
to  go  to  Greenwich,  it’s  no  use  in  the  world  your 
getting  into  a train  that’s  going  to  Birmingham.  Take 
care  of  the  first  start ; that’s  the  main  thing.  It’s  the 
little  things  that  often  do  the  most  mischief. 

“ Many  a hrave  ship  has  foundered,  because  of  one 
little  leak.  It  was  so  small,  no  one  thought  anything 
of  it  at  hut  it  widened  and  widened,  until  it 

became  a great  hole  through  which  the  waters  poured 
in  a great  stream.  It  was  too  late  then  to  rush  to 
the  pumps. 

“ How  often  when  a man  gets  into  prison,  if  we 
only  knew  what  his  first  start  was,  we  should  find  it 
was  one  glass  did  it.  What ! you  say,  one  glass  make 
a drunkard  ? one  glass  make  a thief  ^ My  friends,  if 
a man  never  took  one  glass,  he  would  never  take  any 
more  than  one.  And  I want  you  who  are  here  to- 
night,— all  of  you — to  come  now  and  make  a good 
start.  If  you  were  going  anywhere,  and  found  out 
you  were  in  the  wrong  train,  what  would  you  do  ? 
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Why,  get  out  at  once,  and  turn  back,  and  set  off  on  the 
right  track.  I want  you  to  come  forward  to-night 
and  join  us. 

“ Will  not  some  of  you  set  an  example  to  the  rest  ? 
You  young  men  who  are  wasting  your  manhood, 
throwing  away  your  good  gifts;  is  there  nothing 
better  in  store  for  you  than  to  make  beasts  of  your- 
selves ; to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience ; to  maim 
your  power  for  work ; to  insure  a sickly  and  suffer- 
ing life,  a wretched  death,  and  a terrible  hereafter  ? 
Think  of  what  you  are  doing,  my  friends.  Look  at 
the  drunkards  children; — poor,  miserable,  stunted 
things — cowering  and  shrinking  in  fear  before  th^ir 
guilty  parents ; born  to  suffering ; brought  up  in  dis- 
ease ; and  either  dying  of  sheer  want,  or  dragging  on 
to  a life  of  wretchedness  and  sin.  Is  there  no  one 
will  sign, — no  one  ? ” 

A sudden  stir  was  seen  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
a young  man  rose  quickly  and  tried  to  make  his  way 
up  to  the  front, — a well-made  young  fellow  of  almost 
Herculean  stature.  Once  or  twice  during  this  moving 
appeal  he  had  half  risen  and  then  sunk  back  crimson 
with  shame,  letting  his  face  drop  upon  his  breast ; 
but  at  the  words  “ Will  no  one  sign  ? ” he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  “I  will!”  came  in  stentorian  tones  right 
from  the  back  bench. 

If  a thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  their  midst,  it  could 
not  have  caused  greater  amazement.  Mr.  Poulton 
paused,  and  all  heads  turned.  Unmindful  of  the 
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general  stir,  the  speaker  pushed  his  way  till  he 
reached  old  Owen,  who,  seizing  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  “ Welcome,  brother ! Hallelujah ! The  Lord 
worketh  marvels  ! ” and  dragged  him  along,  between 
the  astonished  spectators,  right  up  to  the  platform. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  let  go  his  grip,  and 
panting  with  exertion  and  joy,  turned  his  beaming 
face  up  to  his  huge  captive  with  a look  of  happy 
triumph. 

Big  Jem  stood  there,  with  the  hot  red  glow  spread- 
ing all  over  his  face  and  neck,  unable  to  speak.  His 
close-cropped  black  hair,  roughed  up  as  he  had  dragged 
off  his  cap  when  he  slunk  in,  bristled  out  like  a 
sweep’s  broom.  He  had  come  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  seeing  Owen  Day  there,  but  had  been  too 
much  attracted  by  what  he  heard  to  perceive  him  as 
he  sat;  and  now,  to  feel  himself  welcomed  as  a 
brother  by  one  whom  he  thought  could  only  regard 
him  as  a coward  and  a blackguard,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  two  brawny 
hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  a sad  and  yet  a happy  sight.  “ There  is 
joy  among  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.”  At  length,  drawing  first  one  sleeve  and 
then  the  other  across  his  eyes,  he  took  Owen’s  hand, 
and  shaking  it  with  great  heartiness,  said,  as  he 
gulped  down  a sob, — 

“ Ye’ll  be  thinkin’  I’m  naught  better  nor  a babby ; 
but  if  any  man  ever  was  a hangel,  it’s  him ; an’  for 
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me  to  go  an’  treat  him  like  I done,  an’  him  to  come 
so  kind-like,  and  call  me  his  brother — me  jes  out  o’ 
jail.  It’s  more  nor  I desarve.  That’s  wot  I ses  puts 
me  in  mind  o’  wot  I heerd  when  I was  a young  un. 
Maybe  yer  wouldn’t  think  as  I ever  went  to  Sunday 
school ; but  I did,  an’  my  teacher  she  wos  a sweet-faced 
young  lady  with  a blue  bonnet.  I used  to  wonder 
whether  the  hangels  looked  so  nice.  I’ve  most  forgot 
wot  she  said ; it  was  summat  ’bout  a bad  boy  as 
wouldn’t  do  no  work,  an’  he  run  off  to  sea,  along  of  a 
sight  o’  money ; an’  he  lived  like  fightin’  cocks  for  a 
bit,  till  the  tin  was  gone ; an’  then  he  was  ’bliged  to 
sweat  hisself  an’  go  a-feedin’  pigs.  An’  they  didn’t 
give  him  ’nough  wittles  to  fill  his  belly,  so  he  used 
to  steal  the  wash.  An’  so  at  last,  he  thought  to  his- 
self : I’m  a fool,  that’s  wot  I am.  I’ll  jes  go  back  to 
my  dad,  an’  tell  him  wot  I done,  an’  ’ow  I’d  like  to 
make  it  up,  an’  git  good  agin.  She  used  to  tell  us 
that  wos  ’pentance.  I don’t  think  as  I quite  knowed 
wot  it  wos ; but  I think  she  must  ha’  meant  makin’ 
it  up,  an’  gittin’  good  agin.  An’  when  he  got  back 
agin — my!  worn’t  it  jolly, — he  had  beef -steak  an’ 
onions,  or  p’raps  it  was  weal  an’  ’am-pie  for  sup- 
per ; an’  his  dad  run  to  meet  him,  an’  kissed  him  like 
hanythink.  Now,  if  that  ain’t  like  me,  I’d  like  yer 
to  tell  me  wot  is.  Oh  I yer  don’t  know  wot  a bad 
un  I been.  I’m  most  ’shamed  to  say  so,  but  I don’t 
know  as  I oughter ; ’twouldn’t  be  ’pentance  if  I 
didn’t.  An’  here’s  this  good  old  man,”  said  he,  with  a 
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perceptible  tremor  of  the  voice,  ‘‘  come  an’  shook 
hands  with  me,  as  good  as  a father.” 

Big  Jem,  whose  tongue  had  run  as  fast  as  it  would, 
now  stopped,  conscious  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
the  object  of  universal  attention. 

“ So  you  want  to  sign  the  pledge,”  said  Mr.  Poulton, 
looking  kindly  at  the  stalwart  young  fellow. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  he,  pulling  his  short,  black  hair,  “ if 
yer  don’t  mind  a-giving  of  me  a try.  I want  to  be 
a better  man,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  start  afresh.  I heerd 
wot  you  wos  a-sayin’,  sir,  ’bout  a good  start.  I’ve 
gone  a good  many  stations  on  the  wrong  way ; but 
I’ve  got  out  at  last;  an’  I’ll  start  right  this  time, 
please  God.” 

“ Amen,  amen  !”  ejaculated  Owen  fervently.  “ The 
Lord  has  brought  you  out  of  bondage,  brother,  an’ 
he’ll  guide  you  in  the  right  way,  like  as  he  brought 
the  Israelites  over  the  Bed  Sea,  an’  led  ’em  through 
the  desert  into  Canaan.  You’ve  got  over  the  sea, 
brother.  ‘ He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that 
they  might  go  to  a city  of  habitation ;’  an’  he’ll  lead 
you.  There’s  the  land  o’  promise  a-starin’  you  in  the 
face.  You’re  on  the  right  side,  an’  don’t  you  be 
down-hearted  if  the  road  does  seem  long.  ‘ He  turn- 
eth  the  wilderness  into  a standin’  water,  an’  dry 
ground  into  water  springs.’  It’s  a grand  thing  you’ve 
come  to  do,  brother.  I’ve  been  a teetotaler  these 
many  years,  an’  I say  it’s  a grand  thing.  It  gives  a 
jnan  another  standin’  in  the  world.  I’ve  heerd  my 
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granny  say  when  I was  a boy,  ‘ He’ll  soon  be  a beg- 
gar that  can’t  say  No ;’  an’  she  oughter’ve  been  wise, 
if  age  brings  wisdom.  But  I say,  ‘ He’ll  never  be  a 
beggar  that  never  says  Yes’  to  the  demon  of  drink. 
Oh,  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  in  bringin’  you 
in  ! Hallelujah  ! hallelujah  !” 

The  old  man  had  worked  himself  up  into  an 
ecstasy  of  rejoicing.  As  he  finished  speaking,  he 
raised  his  eyes  piously,  and,  clasping  his  hands, 
stood  waiting  for  Mr.  Poulton  to  enrol  the  new 
candidate. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  to-night,”  said  Mr. 
Poulton.  “ What  is  your  name  ?” 

“ Jem  Sharp,  sir.” 

“ Can  you  write  ?” 

“No,  sir;  leastways,  not  fit  for  your  book,  sir. 
But  I’ll  put  my  mark,  if  so  be  you’ll  be  good  enough 
to  write  my  name  down  in  black  an’  white.  I shan’t 
break  it,  sir ; no  fear.  I been  a bad  feller,  but  when 
I ses  yes,  I means  it ; an’  if  I puts  my  name  down  to 
hanythink  I sticks  to  it.” 

“ What  do  you  get  your  living  at  ?” 

“ Well,  sir,  I went  fust  to  carpenterin’ ; but  though 
yer  wouldn’t  think  it,  I was  a sickly  young  un,  an’ 
I worn’t  strong  enough.  Then  my  uncle  put  me 
along  of  a locksmith.  I didn’t  stop  very  long,  an’  I 
got  into  bad  company,  an’  took  to  drinkin’.  I been 
in  jail  a good  many  times ; I only  come  out  yesterday. 
I don’t  know  what  to  be  at  now.  Yer  see,  sir,  folks 
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don’t  like  takin’  on  a man  as  has  been  up  for  house- 
breakin’.” 

“No;  of  course  not.  And  you  really  mean  to  try 
to  get  an  honest  living  now  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; that’s  wot  I means.  I may  starve,  but 
I won’t  steal.” 

“ That’s  a brave  fellow  ! Well,  try  and  write  your 
name  as  well  as  you  can,  and  we’ll  see  what  can  be 
done  with  you.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Poulton  signed  to  him  to  step  on  to 
the  platform.  Tucking  his  greasy  cap  under  his  arm, 
he  mounted,  and  took  the  pen. 

“ Where  will  I put  it,  sir  ?” 

“ Here,”  said  Mr.  Poulton,  pointing  with  his  finger. 

At  last,  after  many  contortions  of  the  writer’s 
mouth,  the  name  stood  upon  the  broad  page,  con- 
spicuous for  its  blackness  and  generally  savage  ap- 
pearance, among  the  list  of  pledged  abstainers,  a 
triumphant  witness  of  a good  start, — Jem  Sharp, — 
decidedly  running  upward,  perhaps  prophetic  of  his 
future  course.  At  any  rate,  there  it  was,  characteristic 
enough,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five,  re- 
minding you  forcibly  of  the  Hill  Difficulty,  as  you 
remembered  the  many  hard  struggles  that  must  be 
fought  to  keep  such  aresolution; — Jem  Sharp, — backed 
up  by  a thick,  black  cross,  his  mark ; — he  surely  had 
no  intention  of  giving  way  to  temptation  and  failing 
in  his  word. 

Looking  at  him  with  a prejudiced  eye, — dirty. 
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shabby,  close-cropped,  and  overpowered  with  a sense 
of  shame, — you  saw  a regular  jail  bird,  with  nothing 
to  recommend  him  but  his  great  size  and  strength, 
which  possibly  would  never  be  employed  to  better 
purpose  than  breaking  stone  at  Dartmoor.  And  yet 
the  face,  though  sadly  marred  by  sin,  had  something 
not  altogether  bad,  not  altogether  wanting  in  nobility. 
His  outline  was  tolerably  good,  his  eyes  bright  and 
intelligent,  and  though  his  bushy  brows  hung  some- 
what heavily  over  them,  it  seemed  rather  the  effect 
of  a dogged  manner,  acquired  from  his  low  way  of 
life,  than  anything  else;  his  mouth  was  free,  but 
well  shaped ; so  that,  wrapping  yourself  in  a mantle 
of  charity,  you  might  see  in  him  a young  hero, 
metamorphosed  for  the  time  by  some  evil  monster, 
from  whose  power  he  was  just  escaping.  Mr.  Poul- 
ton  saw  the  good  through  the  disfiguring  mask,  and 
appeared  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea,  for  he  turned 
and  spoke  to  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  platform. 

Big  Jem  looked  up  and  down,  and  twisted  his  cap 
round  nervously  ; and  then,  standing  much  as  a prize- 
fighter might  have  done,  he  said : — 

“ Ain’t  there  any  on  yer  that’s  a-goin’  to  sign  along 
o’  me  ? Come  now,  lads,  let’s  make  a start  all  to- 
gither.  We’ve  been  pardners  in  a good  many  bad 
jobs  afore  now ; let’s  be  pardners  in  a good  one.” 
Almost  simultaneously  five  young  men  started  up 
from  different  benches.  “ Come  along.  Bill,”  from 
one ; I’ll  sign,”  and  “ Let’s  go  in  for  it  along  o’  Big 
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Jem,”  was  mumbled  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
front.  A few  women  too  came  forw’ard,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  meeting  closed,  Big  Jem  stood  at  the 
head  of  a goodly  company. 

By  Owen  Day’s  particular  request,  Jem  Sharp 
stayed  till  after  the  room  was  cleared,  and  Mr.  Boul- 
ton promised  to  try  and  get  him  work.  As  they 
were  leaving.  Big  Jem  caught  sight  of  Elsie,  who 
with  her  father  always  waited  for  Owen.  He  had 
not  noticed  her  as  she  sat ; but  now  when  she  rose, 
took  her  crutches,  and  began  to  swing  herself  out  of 
the  room,  he  started  violently,  and,  catching  hold  of 
Owen’s  arm,  said, — 

“ Why,  that’s  the  little  gal,  ain’t  it  ? Yer  don’t 
think  she  knowed  who  I was,  do  yer  ? ” 

Owen  hesitated  to  reply  to  this,  and  he  con- 
tinued,— 

“I’d  like  to  ask  her  parding;  but  I’m  so  dirty.” 
And  putting  his  hand  up,  he  drew  his  fingers  across 
the  back  of  his  head  and  said,  “ It  won’t  be  long 
a-growin’ ; and  I’ll  clean-  myself  up  a bit  some  o’ 
these  times.  I slian’t  feel  right  till  I done  it.  Poor 
little  gal ! ske  looks  kinder  like  a hangel  fly  in’ 
along.  To  think  o’  us  frightenin’  her  so ! I wonder 
if  she’ll  ever  forgive  me ! I’m  most  afraid  to  ask 
her.” 

Is  there  forgiveness  for  sins  ? Surely,  for  such  as 
repent ; and  love  is  a mighty  power  to  blot  out  trans- 
gressions for  the  truly  penitent. 

(669)  14 
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Owen  and  his  great  companion  followed  M'lver 
and  his  daughter  down  the  street,  and  parted  at  the 
corner  with  a hearty  grip  of  the  hand, — Owen  joining 
Elsie  and  her  father,  and  Jem  going  the  opposite  way 
as  fast  as  his  gigantic  strides  could  take  him. 


CHAPTER  XYIII 


CATHERINE  CRATHIE  MAKES  A FINAL  APPEAL. 

“No  help  but  prayer, 

A breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron  world 
And  touches  Him  who  made  it.” — Tennyson. 

ATHERINE  CRATHIE  was  very  angry. 
For  the  last  week  Douglas  had  gone  out 
every  evening  and  not  returned  till  early 
morning.  Day  by  day  he  had  grown 
more  sullen.  She  feared  something  had  occurred  to 
annoy  him,  but  dared  not  ask,  he  seemed  so  strange, 
so  unlike  himself.  She  ventured  once  to  inquire  if 
he  were  ill,  but  he  answered  in  such  a gloomy, 
irritable  way,  that  she  said  no  more. 

One  morning,  however,  he  came  ,down  to  break- 
fast, and  after  drinking  a cup  of  tea  in  silence, 
said, — 

“ I’m  going  abroad.” 

Catherine  looked  up  in  amazement.  “ When, 
Douglas  ? ” 

“ To-night ; I start  at  six  this  evening.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 
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“To  Rotterdam,  or  Brussels,  or  Antwerp;  there’s 
lots  of  places  to  go  to.” 

“ But  don’t  you  know  where  you’re  going  ? ” 

“No;  it  doesn’t  much  matter.  I shall  make  up 
my  mind  when  the  time  comes.” 

“ But,  Douglas,  why  are  you  going  ? ” 

“Don’t  ask  me  why,”  rejoined  he  bitterly;  “it’s  all 
done ; there’s  nothing  to  stay  for  now.”  Then  rising, 
he  fetched  some  brandy  from  the  sideboard,  poured 
some  into  his  cup,  and  drank  it  off. 

“ Take  a good  dose,  dear,  and  lie  down  for  a little 
while ; you’re  not  well.” 

“ No,  I’m  not  well,  not  likely  to  be,”  muttered  he, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  looking  moodily 
down  at  the  cloth.  “ Where’s  mother  ? ” 

“She’s  having  her  breakfast  in  bed;  she  has  one  of 
her  bad  headaches.” 

“ Well,  if  she  isn’t  down,  I can  go  up  and  say  good- 
bye to  her ; — I shan’t  be  back  for  a long  time,  Kate ; 
perhaps  never.” 

“ 0 Douglas  dear,  why  do  you  talk  so  ? You’ve 
seen  Alice  Wenham  again  ? ” 

“ Don’t  speak  of  her,”  interrupted  he  fiercely.  “ It’s 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  it  is  all  up,  all  at  an 
end  for  ever.  There  now,  I’ve  told  you.  Say  no 
more.” 

Catherine  looked  pained.  ■“  Is  it  still  for  the  same 
reason  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  almost  screamed  her  brother.  “ She’s  turned 
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to  ice ; she  has  no  more  feeling  than  a stone.  Don’t 
talk,  Kate.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  take  the  pledge,  and  then  break 
it  when  you  are  married  ? ” 

“ Temptress  ! No,  Kate,  I’ve  not  gone  so  low  as  that. 
I won’t  perjure  my  soul  like  that ; . an  oath  is  a holy 
thing.  I don’t  mean  to  keep  it,  and  I won’t  take  it.” 
Catherine  thought  for  a moment,  and  then  said 
half  timidly, — 

“Why  don’t  you  marry  Maud  Winstanley,  and 
spite  her  ? I know  Maud  loves  you.” 

“ I don’t  love  Maud,  and  that  settles  the  question. 
Don’t  bother,  Kate ; you  can’t  understand  me.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  you  shall  start  to-night  ? ” 
“Quite;  I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  Give  me  that 
brandy  bottle;  I’ll  have  some  more  and  lie  down. 
Perhaps,  as  you  say,  a little  sleep  will  make  me  feel 
better ; and  don’t  disturb  me,  there’s  a good  girl.” 
Catherine  was  very  angry.  As  soon  as  her  brother 
was  on  the  sofa,  she  threw  a warm  carriage  rug  over 
him,  printed  an  impetuous  kiss  on  his  forehead,  and 
left  him.  Hastily  running  to  her  room,  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  cloak,  and  without  telling  her  mother 

where  she  was  going,  started  for Square. 

Alice  was  in  the  nursery  when  her  visitor  was 
announced.  She  was  very  pale,  and  was  sitting 
listening  languidly  to  the  prattle  of  the  two  children. 
Mrs.  Wenham  had  returned.  A change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place  almost  immediately  on  her  arrival, 
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and  after  waiting  a day,  till  her  father  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  she  felt  that  her  duty  called 
her  imperatively  home. 

When  she  reached  Square,  she  found  Alice 

nearly  prostrate  from  the  effects  of  her  painful  inter- 
view with  Douglas.  In  her  heart  she  secretly  blamed 
her  for  her  persistency,  and  was  only  waiting  till  she 
had  recovered  a little,  to  reason  with  her  on  the  subject. 

“Miss  Crathie,  if  you  please,  miss,”  said  the  maid, 
putting  her  head  in  at  the  nursery  door. 

“ Yes,  Ann ; what  is  it  ? ” replied  Alice,  who  had 
not  caught  the  name. 

“ Miss  Crathie  wants  to  see  you,  miss.” 

“ I don’t  feel  well  enough  to  see  any  one  this 
morning,  Ann,”  said  she,  flushing  painfully  and  then 
turning  white  again. 

O C) 

“ Don’t  you,  miss  ? she  wanted  to  see  you  par- 
ticular.” 

“ Where’s  mamma,  Ann  ? I’ll  ask  her.  No,  I 
don’t  know, — I think  I’ll  go  myself.” 

And  rising  slowly,  she  walked  towards  the  door; 
then  turning  back,  stood  uncertain  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  After  a moment  she  appeared  to  get  the  better 
of  the  struggle,  and  making  up  her  mind  to  the  efibrt, 
walked  down  and  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

Catherine,  who  was  standing  about  half-way  to 
the  centre  of  the  room,  advanced  as  Alice  entered, 
and,  without  any  salutation,  asked  her  sternly, — 

“Do  you  know  what  you  have  driven  Douglas 
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to  ? ” She  looked  very  handsome  in  her  fierce  mood, 
her  dark  eyes  hashing  fire,  and  her  beautiful  mouth 
curling  proudly  as  she  spoke. 

Alice  seized  her  by  both  hands  in  sudden  fear. 

“ What  is  it  ? What  has  he  done  ? ” 

Catherine,  astonished  at  the  effect  her  words  had 
produced,  pressed  the  little  trembling  hands  with 
vehemence,  and,  stooping  down  to  her,  said  in  short, 
hurried  tones, — 

“ He  is  going  away, — going  for  ever,  Alice ; won’t 
you  stop  him  ? ” 

“ What  can  I do  ? God  have  mercy  on  me ; I am 
sorely  tried ! ” 

“ Listen  to  me,  dear,”  said  Catherine,  softening  in 
her  manner.  “ One  word  from  you  can  win  him 
back.  0 Alice,  if  you  could  see  him  now, — ^how  ill, 
how  suffering  he  looks, — you  could  not  help  pitying 
him.  He  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  but  wanders  about 
with  wild  despair  on  his  face.  Tell  him  to  stay  at 
home,  dear,  before  worse  happens.  Every  evening 
when  he  goes  out  I pray  that  he  may  return  safe,— 
that  he  may  be  preserved  from  crime  and  death; 
and  I lie  awake  at  night,  and  fancy  all  sorts  of 
horrible  things,  till  he  comes  in.  He  won’t  have  me 
sit  up  for  him;  but  I creep  out  of  bed  into  the 
passage,  and  watch  him  go  to  his  room;  and  all 
through  the  long  hours  I hear  him  walking  about 
and  moaning  sometimes.  Won’t  you  help  me,  dear, 
to  keep  him  at  home  ? ” 
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“ Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me ! I can  do 
nothing,”  murmured  the  poor  girl,  heart-broken. 

“ Would  it  be  so  very  hard  to  make  the  sacrifice?  I 
could  do  anything  for  one  I loved.  Such  a little  thing.” 
“Is  it  a little  thing  to  sell  your  soul  for  drink?” 
said  Alice,  with  a burst  of  sudden  energy.  “ I have 
had  too  many  warnings.  My  poor,  poor  Lawrence! 
think  of  his  dreadful  death,  Catherine,”  continued 
she,  shuddering.  “ Look  at  my  father,  drinking  him- 
self slowly  into  his  grave,  his  health  and  mind 
almost  gone,  and  then  ask  me,  if  you  can,  to  give 
my  hand  to  a drunkard.  Better,  far  better  to  break 
my  heart  now  than  to  drag  out  a wretched  life, 
bound  to  one  whom  I must  love,  and  loathe, — to  one 
I should  honour,  but  must  despise.  Catherine,  I 
cannot  be  your  brother’s  wife.  The  dream  was  very 
sweet,  but  it  has  faded  as  dreams  do,  and  left  us  both 
a sad  awakening.  The  trial  is  a bitter  one.  I can 
but  die, — who  knows  how  soon?  God’s  will  be  done.” 
“ But  think — think : you  will  let  him  go  to  certain 
perdition,  when  you  might  lead  him  back  to  sobriety 
and  happiness.  Surely  the  chance  is  worth  trying. 
Promise  to  be  his  wife,  and  you  may  mould  him  to 
your  will ; refuse  him,  and  you  doom  him  by  your 
obstinacy.” 

“I  must  bear  the  taunt;  I dare  not,  Catherine.  If 
he  will  not  listen  to  me  now,  do  you  think  my  voice 
would  move  him  then?  Do  not  seek  to  persuade 
me ; my  conscience  tells  me  I am  right.” 
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“ You  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  love,”  said 
Catherine  angrily,  starting  hack  and  pushing  Alice 
away  from  her  with  both  hands.  “ I would  that 
Douglas  had  never  seen  you,  never  wasted  his  youth, 
and  love  on  you ! False-hearted,  selfish,  unloving ! 
Where  is  the  fondness,  where  is  the  tenderness  of 
your  sex  ? I hate  your  pale  face  and  blue  eyes ; I 
hate  your  total  abstinence  cant ; I rejoice  in  your  sor- 
row. Sorrow,  forsooth ! can  the  heartless  feel  sorrow  ? 
The  time  may  come  when  you  will  be  forgotten,  and 
another  proudly  wear  the  love  you  made  so  light  of.” 
“ I shall  see  you  no  more,  Catherine.  While  life 
lasts  I shall  never  change.  Tell  Douglas — ” 

“ Tell  him  that  you  bid  him  speed  on  his  evil  way; 
that  you  look  on  from  your  righteous  elevation,  from 
your  holy  paradise.  Tell  him  that  you  can  watch 
the  downfall  of  a true  heart ; can  smile  complacently 
on  your  own  goodness  as  you  see  him  sink ; and  join 
in  the  jubilant  song.  Lost ! ” 

With  a look  of  withering  scorn  Catherine  swept 
from  the  room  without  another  word.  She  was  very 
like  Douglas ; and  though  her  words  were  harsh  and 
unjust,  Alice  felt  for  her  keenly.  She  sat  for  some 
time  in  great  agitation,  questioning  her  own  conduct 
severely, — “ Is  it  possible  that  I might  reclaim  him  ; 
that,  once  his  wife,  I might  lead  him  into  the  right  ? ” 
— until  at  length,  shattered  in  mind  and  body,  half 
tempted,  she  sought  the  quiet  of  her  room,  and  there 
found  strength  and  peace  in  prayer. 
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DEBT  AND  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“Oh  ever-failing  trust 
In  mortal  strength  ! ” — Samson  Agonistes. 

IFFICULTY  after  difficulty,  trouble  after 
trouble,  snarl  after  snarl!  Thus  do  we 
find  the  tangled  skein  of  our  life,  if  we 
will  try  to  unravel  it  by  our  own  know- 
ledge and  strength.  We  look  through  the  twists 
and  crossed  threads  by  the  flickering,  false  light  of 
our  vanity  and  self-reliance,  and  think  we  see  the  ins 
and  outs;  and  we  set  to  work  with  a shake  here 
and  a pull  there,  and  put  this  end  through  and  that 
round,  fancying  by  a little  perseverance  to  straighten 
the  useless  mass ; — only  to  find,  after  long  hours  of 
lost  labour,  that  we  are  worse  off  than  at  our  first 
starting ; that  we  have  wound  up  and  knotted  what 
was  only  disarranged  and  tumbled;  and  that  after 
all  our  misdirected  ingenuity  and  patience,  we  have 
only  spoilt  what  we  sought  to  spare. 

After  George  Stainer  s loss  at  the  gaming-table,  he 
had  left  the  place  almost  mad. 
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Goaded  on  by  Craven,  all  his  prudence  had  entirely 
disappeared : he  had  drunk  again,  and  what  little 
capability  for  reasoning  still  remained  to  him  was 
so  dulled  by  partial  intoxication,  that  he  was  unable 
to  see  any  further  than  the  immediate  consequences  of 
his  loss.  Without  scarcely  knowing  why,  he  started 
to  walk  home.  Possibly  the  cool  night  air  was  re- 
freshing; possibly  even  continued  action  had  a 
soothing  effect  upon  him. 

No  home  comforts  awaited  him  at  his  aunt’s 
house;  and  besides,  with  that  intuitive  fear  of  detec- 
tion that  generally  pursues  those  who  are  not  yet 
hardened  drunkards,  he  had  a dim  notion  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  steady  about  the  head  as  he 
would  like  to  be  before  entering  the  grim  pres- 
ence. 

He  walked  down  the  Strand  in  a perfect  haze  of 
bewilderment,  threading  through  the  thronging 
people  by  a sort  of  intuition ; as  though  bound  to  a 
complicated  machine,  that  with  great  din  and  rush- 
ing kept  its  manifold  parts  at  work.  The  tumult  of  ^ 
his  own  brain  and  the  noise  of  the  great  city  seemed 
one,  and  he  went  on  irritated  and  pursued  by  that 
haunting  phantom,  his  debt. 

This  feeling  grew  till  all  the  faces  he  passed 
appeared  to  fix  upon  him,  either  smiling  with  pity- 
ing derision  or  frowning  at  him  in  anger.  He  turned 
down  the  Old  Bailey,  passed  Newgate,  and  was 
walking  down  Giltspur  Street,  when  some  one  with  a 
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quick,  firm  step,  came  behind  him  and  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

“ Hallo,  Stainer  ! where  are  you  off  to  ? ” 

George  Stainer  started  so  violently  that  Mark 
Isherwood  laughed  and  said,  “ Did  you  think  it  was 
the  bailiff  with  a warrant,  eh  ? Where  are  you  going, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  with  such  a scared  look  on 
your  face  ? ” 

“ Home,  I think ; this  is  the  way,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“ Right  enough.  Hang  it ! you  don’t  look  as  if 
you’d  your  wits  about  you.  Oh,  I remember : your 
little  match  with  that  infernal  sharper  came  off  to- 
night. Who  beat  ? ” 

Isher wood’s  jovial  voice  had  partly  roused  George 
Stainer,  so  that  the  real  fact  of  his  loss  and  his 
liability  flashed  upon  him  all  at  once.  Like  one  who 
after  a violent  outburst  of  passion  sits  calmly  down 
to  review  his  own  folly,  he  felt  very  silly  and  very 
angry  with  himself. 

“ He  beat,  of  course.” 

“The  count,  of  course;  and  you’re  in  for  sixty 
pounds  ? ” 

“ Yes ; and  the  worst  is,  that’s  not  all  I owe.” 

“ Not  all  ? Surely  you  must  have  your  pockets 
well  lined,  to  bear  bleeding  like  that.  Did  you 
pay?” 

“No.  I don’t  know  where  it’s  to  come  from,  that’s 
the  truth.” 

“ Well,  I’m  blowed ! you’re  a cool  card.  I’ll  tell 
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you  what,  Stainer : you’re  a ‘ green  gosling,’  as  Gray 
says ; you’re  not  fit  to  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“ What  shall  I do,  Isherwood  ? I suppose  I shall 
have  to  get  a loan.” 

“ Don’t  ask  me ; I’ve  none  too  much.  I can’t  do 
things  in  such  a royal  way.  Between  you  and  me, 
you’ve  made  a fool  of  yourself.  You’ve  pitted  your- 
self against  a regular  card-sharper,  that’s  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it ; and  unless  your  income  is  some- 
thing neat,  you’ve  got  yourself  into  no  end  of  bother. 
Don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  loans,  that’s  my 
advice : borrow  of  anybody  who  will  lend  you,  except 
a professional  usurer, — it’s  ruination;  no  fellow  can 
keep  long  on  his  legs  at  that  game.” 

“ But  where  am  I to  raise  the  money  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  How  long  have  you  got 
to  think  about  it  ? ” 

“ A month.” 

“ Ho,  ho ! pax  vohiscum ! as  the  parson  says. 
There’s  no  telling  what  may  turn  up  in  that  time, 
as  the  quack  said  when  the  emperor  ordered  him,  on^ 
pain  of  death,  to  teach  his  ass  to  speak.  The  emperor 
may  die,  or  the  ass  may  die ; and  as  the  latter’s  skin 
fits  you  so  well,  wear  it,  my  dear  fellow,  by  all 
means,  and  comfort  yourself  with  the  probability.  At 
any  rate,  to  use  medical  consolation,  ‘ while  there’s 
life  there  is  hope.’  ” 

“Perhaps  Yon  Lignitz  will  help  me;  Craven  pro- 
mised he  would.” 
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“ Oh ! I daresay ; but  don’t  trust  to  Von  Lignitz. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  tricky  about  him  yet,  but 
he  looks  to  me  like  one  of  the  feline  race,  a sort  of 
tiger  with  his  claws  hidden,  that  would  fawn  on  you 
till  he  got  you  close,  and  then  let  you  feel  claws  and 
teeth  all  at  once.  And  whatever  you  do,  when  you 
play  or  when  you  work,  keep  your  head  cool.  Some 
of  our  students  often  take  more  than  is  good  for 
them.  I’ve  done  it  and  tried  to  work  afterwards, 
but  it  doesn’t  pay.  Good-night.” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Isherwood  ? ” 

“To  Bart’s,  to  see  the  house-surgeon.  You’ll  be 
able  to  find  your  way  home  straight  ?” 

“ Yes ; I believe  I can  get  through  here  into  St. 
John’s  Street  ? I’m  not  so  tight  as  not  to  know  that. 
I daresay  I shall  be  pretty  sober  by  the  time  I get 
home.  I hope  my  precious  old  aunt  won’t  spot 
me.” 

“ Old  maid,  eh  ? ” 

“ Yes,  one  of  the  strait-laced  sort.” 

“ Plenty  of  money,  I suppose  ?”  and  without  wait- 
ing for  a reply  he  ran  on,  “ Can’t  you  introduce  me, 
Stainer;  elderly  spinsters  are  generally  susceptible, 
and  it  might  be  a good  ‘ spec’  for  me.  I’m  warranted 
to  make  myself  agreeable,  and  I’m  sadly  in  want  of 
tin.” 

“ You’re  welcome  to  try  your  luck.  If  you  win 
her  favour,  it’s  more  than  I’ve  everyone.  Good- 
night.” 
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“ Good-night.” 

George  Stainer  went  on  his  way  considerably 
cheered  by  the  hearty  goodwill  of  his  medical  com- 
panion. He  was  tolerably  himself  by  the  time  he 
reached  home,  but  was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  his 
aunt  was  out  and  would  not  return  till  late.  Leav- 
ing word  that  he  was  tired,  he  went  up  to  bed  with- 
out any  supper,  undressed  hastily,  tumbled  into  bed 
like  one  of  the  brute  creation,  and  soon  fell  heavily 
asleep.  But  not  the  sweet  refreshing  slumber  that 
comes  from  honest  fatigue.  Uncomfortable  dreams 
haunted  him.  Count  Malevolo  stood  at  his  bedside 
with  a scowl,  demanding  payment.  Then  the  scene 
changed,  and  all  night  long  he  was  counting  gold 
that  vanished  as  soon  as  he  had  made  it  right, 
in  a dark  dungeon  that  grew  blacker  and  blacker 
every  minute. 

In  this  miserable  way  the  night  passed ; and  rous- 
ing up  at  length,  he  saw  with  mixed  feelings  of  joy 
and  sorrow  that  it  was  daylight.  His  head  ached ; 
his  watch,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  wind  up,  had 
stopped;  but  he  knew  it  must  be  late,  and  sprang  out 
of  bed  just  as  the  breakfast-bell  sounded.  In  about 
five  minutes  his  toilet  was  complete,  and  after  the 
formal  repast  had  been  made  in  the  usual  stereo- 
typed fashion,  he  started  for  the  city,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  threepence  worth  of  brandy  on 
the  road.  morning  slipped  away  without  in- 

cident,— the  same  uniform  routine  of  work,  varied 
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only  by  the  muflSled  slam  of  the  doors.  Money 
was  paid  in,  and  cheques  were  cashed  with  that 
apparent  recklessness  which  characterizes  the  shovel- 
ling of  these  symbols  of  mammon; — dross  which 
hangs  too  heavily  on  so  many  during  their  life-race, 
clouding  the  purity  of  many  a soul,  and  dimming  the 
lustre  of  probity  in  many  a business  transaction  by 
the  alluring  greed  of  gain ; dross  that  must  be  cast 
away  sooner  or  later,  when  the  immortal  spirit 
wings  its  way  to  the  eternal  gates. 

Dinner-time  came  at  last,  and  Craven,  with  as- 
sumed patronage  and  sympathy,  went  off  with  his 
unfortunate  victim. 

“ Well,  old  boy,  how  do  you  feel  this  morning  ? ” 

“ Nohow.  What  shall  I do  about  this  money  ? ” 

“ Oh ! don’t  bother  yourself  about  it ; you  can 
manage  it  out  of  your  screw,  I should  think.” 

“ The  thing  is,  I’m  so  fearfully  in  debt.  My  salary 
up  to  Christmas  is  all  bespoken.  What  shall  I do  ? ” 
“Well,  I won’t  leave  you  in  the  lurch;  I’ll  be  as 
good  as  my  word,  Stainer.  I’m  not  over  flush,  but  I 
don’t  mind  straining  a point.  Now  what’s  the  least 
you  could  do  with  ? I like  to  go  into  figures.” 

“ You’re  a brick.  I hope  I may  be  able  to  be  as 
serviceable  to  you  some  day.” 

“ I hope  not,”  said  Craven  truthfully,  for  once  in 
his  life  ; “ I hope  I shall  never  get  myself  into  such 
a hobble.  How  much  do  you  owe  ? ” 

George  Stainer,  thus  kindly  pressed,  entered  into  a 
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long  account  of  unpaid  bills  just  coming  due:  his 
quarterly  payment  to  his  aunt ; and,  worst  of  all,  his 
having  in  a generous  moment  consented  to  be 
security  for  a bookseller  with  a large  family,  which 
unfortunate  tradesman  had  failed,  leaving  him 
liable.  Craven  listened  with  great  interest,  scarcely 
able  to  repress  a fiendish  smile,  as  he  heard  how 
much  greater  his  rival’s  embarrassment  was  than 
even  he  had  imagined. 

“ You  see,  in  spite  of  that  confounded  Malevolo,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  manage  some  way  or 
another,  but  for  this  security  business.  I must  own 
my  expenses  have  been  rather  large;  still  my  per- 
sonal debts  are  not  so  outrageous.” 

“ How  much  was  the  security  for  ? ” 

“ Eighty  pounds.  Without  this  gambling  debt,  I 
could  manage  that  by  scheming.  Now  with  the 
two  I’m  regularly  in  a corner.” 

“ Make  the  old  lady  wait  a bit.” 

“ My  aunt  ? you  don’t  know  her.” 

Craven  smiled  again.  “ Then  your  liabilities 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  there’s  no  telling  what  lucky  chance  is  in 
store  for  you.  I hope,  when  you  do  get  into  power, 
you  won’t  forget  to  give  me  a good  turn.  I cannot 
help  you  much, — twenty  or  thirty  pounds  at  the 
most ; that  added  to  your  Christmas  screw  will  go  a 
good  way,  and  as  for  the  rest — ” 
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“ You’ve  quite  taken  a load  off  my  mind,  Craven ; 
but  there’s  a formidable  figure  still  standing  against 
me.” 

“ That’s  just  what  I was  coming  to,”  said  the 
insinuating  villain.  “ As  I hinted ; in  the  event  of  a 
partnership  (and  such  a thing  is  certain  to  come  off 
shortly),  old  Lidderdale  would  be  glad,  I know  on 
good  authority,  to  have  matters  settled  while  he  has 
all  his  faculties  unimpaired;  that  would  bring  an 
increase  of  income,  which  would  solve  your  diffi- 
culty.” 

George  Stainer  winced,  every  allusion  to  his 
future  greatness  being  another  thrust  into  fhe 
wound  in  his  heart.  His  whole  life  was  one  struggle 
to  escape  the  memory  of  the  past, — his  disappointed 
hopes,  his  unrequited  love.  He  drank  to  forget 
Alice,  he  gambled  to  forget  her,  he  tried  by  a reck- 
less insouciance  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts; 
but  in  vain : when  sober,  her  image  filled  his  heart ; 
when  drunk,  his  love  only  became  wild  and  maudlin. 

Seeing  that  Craven  expected  an  answer,  he  said 
with  an  effort,  “ It’s  no  use  counting  on  probabilities ; 
that’s  only  a speculation.” 

“Yes;  but  there’s  every  prospect  of  it  being  a 
lucky  one.  However,  that  was  not  all  I had  to 
suggest.  Your  next  quarter’s  salary  would  tide  you 
over  the  job,  and  leave  you  enough  in  hand  to  man- 
age with.” 

“ If  my  creditors  would  wait.” 
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“Unfortunately  they  won’t.  But  supposing  you 
were  to  borrow  from  the  firm,  say  fifty  pounds, — 
what  is  to  prevent  your  doing  that  ? you  could  pay 
it  back  in  March.” 

Craven  paused,  with  a quick  glance  at  his  com- 
panion. 

“ Borrow  from  the  firm  ! What  would  Mr.  Lidder- 
dale  say  to  that  ? I mustn’t  think  of  it.  Craven,” 
said  George  Stainer,  fancying  he  meant  him  to  go  to 
work  in  an  honourable  way. 

“ Nonsense ! You  don’t  understand  me : it  would 
never  do  to  tell  old  Lidderdale.  He  has  small  sym- 
pathy with  clerks  who  overrun  their  salaries.  Do  it 
on  the  quiet.  You  will  pay  it  back,  and  no  one  will 
be  any  the  wiser  ” 

“ No,  Craven,  I won’t  do  that.” 

“ Why  not  ? you  can  pay  interest  and  all  if  you 
have  any  scruples ; and  what  harm  can  there  be  in 
just  having  your  own  a little  beforehand  ? ” 

“ I can’t  do  that.  Craven,”  said  he  with  a look  of 
great  perplexity ; “ it’s  a bad  beginning.” 

“ Do  you  think  I would  counsel  you  so  if  it  were 
not  all  square  ? No  one  will  know  anything  about 
it  but  ourselves.  I don’t  see  what  else  you  can  do. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? I own  it’s  not 
an  orthodox  proceeding,  but  there  can’t  be  any  harm 
in  it;  you  won’t  take  more  than  will  be  yours.  We 
shall  soon  get  round  to  Lady  day,  and  then  a little 
pinching  will  bring  you  straight ; and  as  to  what  I 
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lend  you,  why,  you  can  pay  that  by  instalments,  at 
your  convenience.  I’m  in  no  hurry  and  shan’t 
bother  you.” 

“Come  what  may,  I won’t  do  that.  Can’t  you 
think  of  some  other  way  ? 

Craven  scowled,  and  turned  away  to  hide  the  look 
of  angry  disappointment.  “Well,  I’ll  try  and  plan 
something  else ; unless,  when  you  think  it  over,  you 
change  your  mind.  If  I were  in  your  place,  I 
shouldn’t  hesitate.  I’m  certain,  if  it  were  found  out, 
no  one  would  say  anything  to  you!' 

“ I don’t  feel  so  sure  about  that.  Any  way,  I’m  in 
a position  of  trust,  and  I won’t  betray  it.  Besides 
being  a breach  of  honour,  it  would  be  such  a terrible 
violation  of  principle.  Money  committed  to  us  like 
that  is  sacred.  No,  old  fellow,  your  friendship  has 
got  the  better  of  your  good  judgment;  try  something 
else, — ^not  that.” 

He  spoke  so  decidedly  that  Craven  was  forced  to 
leave  the  subject,  baffled,  but  more  determined  than 
ever  to  upset  his  prospects  at  the  bank. 

“ After  all,”  said  Craven,  with  assumed  conviction, 
as  they  started  back  again, “I  don’t  know  but  what  you 
are  right;  it  would  be  rather  risky.  An  idea  has  struck 
me ; and,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  a fine  ‘ spec.’  ” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ I won’t  say  till  I know  for  certain.  Any  way,  I 
won’t  leave  you  in  the  ditch ; so  don’t  worry.  Yes, 
I think  I’d  let  that  alone.” 
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CATHERINE  FEELS'  SOME  REMORSE. 

“ On  our  quick’st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.” 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

’M  glad  you  begin  to  see  it  in  that  light,” 
said  Mr.  Poulton  to  Miss  Lucy  one  after- 
noon. 

He  had  called  to  see  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Tilley,  and,  finding  him  out,  had  left  a message  with 
his  sister,  and  a promise  to  call  again.  Full  of  his 
work,  he  had  easily  fallen  into  an  argument  on  tem- 
perance, and  stood  there  in  no  great  hurry  to  leave. 

“Indeed,  Pm  afraid  I’m  half  convinced;  but  it 
seems  hard  to  break  down  all  the  necessities  and 
customs  of  society.” 

“ Why  regard  them  as  necessities  ? Half  those 
who  think  so  have  never  tried  to  do  without.  Now, 
the  testimony  of  many  pledged  abstainers  goes 
strongly  to  prove  that  they  are  not ; for  they  assure 
us  that  they  are  quite  as  well  now  as  they  were  before 
signing,  and  in  many  cases  much  better.” 
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“ I should  like  to  give  it  a trial ; but  I can’t  help 
shrinking  from  the  notoriety  I should  expose  myself 
to.  My  brother  and  sister  are  strongly  opposed  to 
my  taking  the  pledge;  but  sometimes  I fancy  I 
should  have  a great  influence  for  good  on  some  of 
the  poor.  They  often  say  to  me,  ‘ Why  don’t  you 
sign,  miss  ? P’raps  I will,  when  you  do ; ’ and  I 
can’t  help  fancying  there’s  a touch  of  sarcasm  in  their 
words,  as  if  they  thought  I didn’t  half  mean  what  I 
said.” 

“ Are  you  willing  to  give  up  wine  and  fermented 
liquors  as  far  as  your  own  taste  goes  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes ! I seldom  take  anything,  and  then  only 
to  avoid  a fuss.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  sign,  then  ? The  thought  that 
you  were  helping  others  would  be  a great  stimulus. 
You  know,  it  is  the  Christian’s  prerogative  to  sufier 
persecution.  'The  servant  is  not  above  his  Master.’” 
“ I suppose  I am  very  cowardly;  but  I must  confess 
that  is  what  keeps  me  back.  You  see  I am  candid.” 
“ Consider  the  good  you  would  be  able  to  do.  After 
all,  Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiUe.  Why 
should  you  be  so  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  one  party 
when  you  are  able  to  bear  the  blame — shall  I say — 
of  the  other?  To  be  sure,  teetotalers  are  in  the 
minority ; but  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  have  some  right,  when  they  can  bring  forward 
such  triumphs  as  the  poor  reclaimed  drunkards  I 
have  been  speaking  about  ? ” 
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“ Do  you  blame  me  ? Do  you  think  I ought  to 
sign  the  pledge  ? ” 

“ Don’t  ask  me  to  say  hard  things.  Do  you  think 
you  ought  to  do  so  ? Ask  your  own  conscience.” 
Aunt  Lucy  stood  for  a moment  without  answering. 
“ I fear  you  have  condemned  me  by  your  question; 
my  conscience  is  far  from  clear.” 

“ Then  why  do  you  hesitate  ? ” 

“ I will  think  seriously  of  it,  Mr.  Poulton ; I won’t 
make  any  rash  promises  now.” 

“We  hear  a good  deal  sometimes  about  the  wisdom 
of  second  thoughts,  Miss  Lucy ; but,  without  wishing 
in  any  way  to  hurry  or  bias  you,  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  things  postponed  to  an  indefinite  future  are  very 
uncertain  of  accomplishment.  The  present  is  our  own 
— the  importunate  now  that  comes  clanging  on  every 
passing-bell.  This  now  is  our  day:  ‘ The  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.’  ” 

“ You  are  right ; but  I can’t  make  up  my  mind  to- 
day. I must  think  about  it.” 

“Delays  are  dangerous,”  said  Mr.  Poulton,  half- 
joking,  half  in  a threatening  way. 

“ I feel  almost  in  the  position  of  the  king  who  went 
to  battle,”  said  Miss  Lucy,  brightening  up : “I  must 
sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  to  see  whether  with  my 
faint  heart  and  dread  of  ridicule  I can  meet  the 
opposing  host.  For  there’s  one  thing  certain,  if  I put 
my  hand  to  the  plough,  I won’t  draw  it  back.” 

“ That’s  right.  I shall  hope  soon  to  have  your 
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name  in  my  book.  I must  say  good-bye  now,  or  I 
shall  miss  my  train.” 

“ Don’t  mention  this  to  my  brother  or  sister,  Mr. 
Poulton.  If  I make  up  my  mind  to  sign,  it  shall 
come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  save  all  argument.” 

“ Certainly  not.  Good-bye.” 

Aunt  Lucy  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  him.  She 
wanted  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  subject,  but  never 
liked  to  do  so  when  any  one,  especially  her  sister,  was 
present.  She  had  been  sitting  some  time  meditating 
over  his  words,  and  trying  to  fancy  herself  a pledged 
abstainer,  when  her  sister  and  Maud  returned  from  a 
walk  and  went  upstairs  to  pull  off  their  bonnets. . A 
moment  after,  a loud  double  knock  sounded,  and 
Catherine  Crathie  was  announced. 

She  looked  so  pale  and  careworn  that  Miss  Lucy 
said,  as  she  rose  to  meet  her,  “ You  are  not  well,  my 
dear.” 

Poor  Catherine’s  heart  was  full,  and  she  dashed  at 
once  into  her  trouble,  and  told  her  kind  friend  all 
about  it,  adding,  “ I thought  I would  come  and  see  if 
Alfred,  Mr.  Winstanley,  could  help  us.  Poor  mamma 
is  in  a dreadful  way.  We  are  afraid  something  may 
happen.” 

Here  Maud  burst  into  the  room,  followed  by  Aunt 
Agnes,  and  stopped  Catherine’s  expression  of  her  fears 
by  a huge  hug.  “ What’s  the  matter,  darling  ? you 
look  so  ill.” 

So  Catherine  had  to  go  through  the  story  again ; 
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and  Maud  grew  very  hot  and  indignant  as  she  lis- 
tened. 

“ I never  heard  of  such  a thing,  Catherine.  She’s 
a monster, — an  unfeeling  thing  ! She  ought  to  he  put 
under  water,  and  kept  there  till  she’s  had  enough  of 
it ; that’s  what  I’d  do  to  her ! ” 

“ She  must  have^  a very  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
number  of  offers  she’ll  have,  to  refuse  such  a good 
one  for  such  absurd  nonsense,”  said  Aunt  Agnes,  in  a 
feeling  way. 

“And  Douglas, — poor  Douglas ! you  don’t  know  where 
he’s  gone  ? ” said  Maud,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ Why,  your  brother  is  a barrister,  isn’t  he.  Miss 
Crathie  ? ” inquired  Aunt  Agnes.  “ I do  call  it  a shame ! 
I don’t  know  what  girls  are  coming  to,  I’m  sure.” 
Here  a knock  was  heard;  and  Maud,  exclaiming 
“ There’s  Alfred,”  rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
told  him  the  terrible  news,  so  fast  that  he  might 
have  been  better  informed  than  Catherine  herself,  if 
he  had  only  heard  half  she  said. 

He  came  in  at  once,  and  making  his  way  round  to 
Catherine,  took  her  hand.  “ This  is  bad  news,  indeed. 
Miss  Crathie.”  Catherine  coloured  involuntarily,  and 
he  drew  a chair  near.  “ Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Of  course,  it  was  a very  one-sided  account.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ? Alfred  listened  with  pain- 
ful interest,  without  any  comment,  except  an  occa- 
sional “ Yes,”  as  she  told  him.  When  at  length  she 
paused,  he  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
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“ It  is  a sad  piece  of  business.  I am  very  sorry.” 
“How  can  she  be  so  cruel,  Alfred?”  said  Maud 
with  great  vehemence. 

“ Who,  dear?  Miss  Wenham?  I don’t  see  what  else 
she  could  do.  I think  she  is  quite  right.” 

“0  Alfred!” 

Aunt  Agnes  stared  at  her  nephew  as  if  she  doubted 
his  sanity.  Catherine  looked  hurt,  and  said,  with 
concentrated  anger  and  grief, — 

“ If  it  were  only  a question  of  a legal  contract.  Miss 
Wenham  would  undoubtedly  have  a right  to  insist 
upon  what  restrictions  she  chose.  But  it  is  a human 
heart  that  she  is  wringing  with  her  cold  ideas'  of 
Hght  It  is  nothing  to  her  that  long  years  of  love 
have  made  a bond  that  only  death  should  break. 
It  is  nothing  to  her  that  a life  full  of  promise  should 
be  dashed  to  the  ground;  that  a heart  that  never  felt 
one  unfaithful  throb  should  be  torn  with  anguish. 
You  ask  me  not  to  blame  her  ? For  devotion  such 
as  few  have  ever  won,  she  has  given  back  insensi- 
bility ; to  an  appeal  that  might  have  moved  a stone, 
she  has  turned  a deaf  ear.  If  you  will  not  blame 
her,  at  least  you  can  pity  him.” 

“ I can — I do,”  said  Alfred,  greatly  moved.  “ But  it 
is  useless  to  pursue  this  further.  The  question  is, 
what  can  be  done  ? Where  is  he  gone  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.  On  to  the  Continent, — to  Ger- 
many, I think.  He  promised  to  write  soon.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  alarming  yourselves  needlessly. 
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To-morrow’s  post  may  bring  you  reassuring  news,  and 
change  of  scene  will  sometimes  work  wonders.  If 
Douglas  really  loves  Miss  Wenham,  he  may  be  induced 
to  think  better  of  total  abstinence  by-and-by.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  would  be  a real  blessing  to  him.” 

“Douglas  never  drank  so  much  till  this  trouble 
came,”  continued  Catherine. 

“ No ; that’s  the  way  with  most  people.  They 
often  go  on  well  enough  till  temptation  comes  to  them, 
from  society  or  from  some  worry.  I’ve  thought  for 
some  time  that  Douglas  was  in  a bad  way.  I’ve  told 
him  again  and  again  that  he  would  ruin  himself.”-' 
Catherine  was  beginning  to  look  very  thoughtful. 
“ I have  not  liked  to  refuse  him  anything  since  I have 
seen  him  in  such  distress.  Perhaps  I have  been  wrong 
to  encourage  him.  I know  he  has  often  taken  too 
much,  but  I thought  it  would  soothe  him.  My 
punishment  is  a heavy  one,”  said  she,  bursting  into 
tears. 

Alfred  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm.  “ Do  not 
distress  yourself,  dear  Miss  Crathie ; I will  do  all  I 
can  to  assist  you.  Douglas  will  write  soon,  I have 
no  doubt,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  He  surely  will  not  be  so  foolish  as 
to  stop  away  from  England  long,  or  from  the  bar;  he 
is  a shrewd  fellow.  As  to  Miss  Wenham,  I daresay 
all  might  soon  be  made  up  if  he  would  only  sign  the 
pledge,  and  I don’t  despair  of  that.” 

“And  do  you  think,  Alfred,”  said  Aunt  Agnes, 
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with  a half  sneer,  “ that  a fine  young  man  like  Douglas 
ought  to  give  way  to  a whim  of  that  sort  ? What 
fault  is  it  of  his  if  Miss  Wenham  has  driven  him  to 
drink  by  her  obstinacy  ? She  has  a good  deal  to 
account  for,  I think,  instead  of  being  held  up  for  a 
pattern.” 

“ You  don't  look  at  it  from  the  right  standpoint, 
aunt,”  said  he.  “ Supposing  that  Miss  Wenham  were 
to  trust  Douglas  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion; if  he  should  become  infatuated  by  the  power  of 
drink  after  she  was  his  wife,  what  help  is  there  for 
her  ? Say  that  she  has  a right  to  sacrifice  herself, 
and  that  she  nobly  devotes  her  life  to  win  him  back ; 
what  right  would  she  have  to  drag  others  down  to 
wretchedness  with  her  ? and  that  is  what  she  would 
be  almost  certain  to  do.  To  doom  herself,  would  be 
a folly ; to  bring  misery  upon  her  family,  would  be  a 
great  sin.” 

“At  any  rate,  she  hasn’t  given  him  a chance  of 
trying,”  replied  his  aunt. 

“ She  has  given  him  the  best  chance  she  could. 
She  has  made  a'  noble  stand  for  principle,  and  set  an 
example  worth  following.  To  say  that  it  has  cost 
her  nothing,  is  unjust.  My  acquaintance  with  her  is 
very  slight,  but  from  what  I have  heard  I should  say 
she  is  sufiering  acutely ; and  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  has  a terrible  warning  before  her 
even  now  at  home.” 

Soon  after,  Catherine,  who  seemed  almost  broken- 
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hearted,  rose  to  leave.  There  was  a touch  of  softness 
about  her,  as  she  said  good-bye,  quite  unlike  her 
former  self.  Her  haughty  pride  had  given  way 
before  this  great  sorrow,  and  a patient  expression, 
that  gave  great  sweetness  to  her,  was  on  her  face  as 
Alfred 'accompanied  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A SUSPICIOUS  AFFAIR. 

“ I hope  he  will  regard 

The  history  of  me  as  what  some  one  dreamed, 

And  get  to  disbelieve  it  at  the  last ; 

Since  to  myself  it  dwindles  fast  to  that, 

Sheer  dreaming  and  impossibility.” — Browning. 

HRISTMAS  was  drawing  near,  bringing 
with  it  festive  thoughts  and  happy 
memories.  Friends  long ‘parted  hoped  to 
meet  once  more.  Aged  grandsires  waited 
with  impatience  till  the  time  should  bring  the  little 
ones,  their  children  s children,  to  remind  them  of  the 
past;  and  merry  hearts  longed  for  the  gay  dance  and 
social  gladness. 

Every  one  seemed  to  feel  “ Christmas  is  coming.” 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  season’s 
measured  tramp.  It  was  ordinary  weather, — dull, 
cold,  and  damp,  muddy  under  foot,  and  gray  above ; 
and  yet  there  was  a something  in  every  heart  that 
seemed  to  say,  “ Christmas  is  coming.”  A strange 
sentiment  of  unanimity  indeed ! The  gay,  the  sad, 
the  rich,  the  hard-pressed,  alike  looking  forward;  one 
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with  glad  anticipation,  another  with  keen  regret,  as 
the  panorama  of  a blighted  past  unrolls  once  more  in 
retrospect;  each  too  mindful  of  himself  to  see  the 
whole  significance  of  the  great  birth  of  love.  How 
often  in  rejoicing  do  we  forget  the  Source  of  every 
good ! and  how  often,  alas ! in  distress  do  we  fail  to 
go  where  only  true  help  can  be  found  ! 

The  approaching  season  brought  nothing  but  trouble 
to  George  Stainer.  Since  the  night  of  his  loss,  he 
had  schemed  in  vain  to  find  a way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. Craven  as  yet  had  only  lured  him  on  with 
hopes  of  assistance,  and  now  that  the  time  was 
near  at  hand,  he  felt  that  unless  prompt  measures 
were  taken  he  would  be  in  a sorry  plight.  Ever 
since,  he  had  steadily  continued  drinking.  In  spite  of 
his  old  boasted  strength  of  will,  he  was  unable  to 
refuse  either  himself  or  others;  and  though  very 
cautious  lest  he  should  overstep  the  bounds  of 
prudence  in  office  hours,  the  temporary  restraint  only 
made  his  thirst  the  more  unquenchable  afterwards. 
Night  after  night  he  reached  his  home  in  a state  bor- 
dering on  intoxication.  Long  use  had  rendered  him 
less  liable  to  betray  himself.  He  could  take  larger 
quantities  without  his  speech  being  affected  or  his 
gait  unsteady ; but  it  was  telling  on  him  slowly  and 
surely.  His  hand  was  acquiring  that  habitual  tremor 
peculiar  to  the  constant  drinker,  and  his  mind  had 
sunk  into  a condition  of  chronic  fog.  When  he  tried 
to  reckon,  the  figures  wavered  up  and  down  in  help- 
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less  disorder ; and  even  in  the  morning  he  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  through  his  work,  the 
worst  being  that  he  was  unable  to  perceive  his 
own  inefficiency.  The  only  two  subjects  that  had 
retained  any  lasting  hold  on  his  memory  were,  his 
lost  love,  and  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  his 
debt.  These  two  causes  of  unrest  had  so  blended 
into  one  great  phantom  of  trouble,  that  like  a float- 
ing spar  he  drifted  upon  the  sea  of  perplexity,  with 
scarce  manhood  enough  left  to  struggle  with  the 
tide,  almost  lulled  to  indiflference  by  the  very  waters 
that  were  engulfing  him,  and  careless  of  the  pass- 
ing moments  that  were  bringing  him  nearer  to  his 
fate. 

It  was  just  after  business  hours;  he  was  on  his  way 
to  meet  his  evil  genius,  who  had  promised  that  very 
evening  to  lend  him  some  money.  With  well-feigned 
friendship  Craven  had  sympathized,  and  planned,  and 
contrived  to  raise  the  amount  required.  Finding 
that  George  Stainer’s  principles  were  too  well  rooted 
ever  to  be  corrupted,  he  had  dropped  the  subject ; and, 
with  the  ready  ingenuity  of  a base  mind,  had  at  once 
hit  upon  an  expedient. 

George  Stainer  had  toned  himself  up  with  a strong 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  was  walking  down 
Cheapside  in  a half -dreamy  state,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a little  old  man,  who,  after  several 
searching  investigations,  as  if  unable  to  believe  his 
eyes,  had  finally  convinced  himself  of  the  identity 
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of  the  gentleman  he  was  accosting,  and  stopped  right 
before  him. 

“ Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Owen  Day,  touching 
his  hat ; “ I thought  it  was  you,  sir.  It’s  a long  time 
since  you  was  at  the  Square.  Maybe  you  haven’t 
heard  about  the  measter  ? ” 

“No,  Owen,  I’ve  heard  nothing,”  replied  George 
Stainer,  who  remembered  the  old  man  too  well,  in 
spite  of  his  muddled  head. 

“ Evil  times  are  a-comin’  for  ’em,  I’m  afeard,  sir. 
The  family  is  in  great  tribulation,  ’special’  Miss  Alice.” 

“ What  is  it,  Owen  ? What  of  Miss  Alice  ? ” 

“Well,  sir,  the  measter  has  taken  to  drinkin’  of 
late.  I don’t  know  as  it’s  my  place  to  mention  it ; 
but  bein’  a friend  of  the  family,  I don’t  see  no 
harm.” 

“No,  no,  of  course  not;  but  Miss  Alice, — is  she 
ill?” 

“Ay,  sir;  it’s  my  private  opinion  she’s  a-pinin’ 
away  ’cause  of  her  father.  You  see,  sir,  she  always 
did  take  it  to  heart  his  drinkin’.  An’  now  he  ain’t 
sober  from  one  week’s  end  to  another ; an’  he’s  never 
well,  as  how  should  he  be  ? He’ll  ruin  ’em,  that’s 
what  he’ll  do,  sir.  It’s  ill  work  when  the  prop  o’  the 
family  gets  the  drink  rot : it’s  worse  nor  dry  rot  in 
the  house ; it’s  sure  to  bring  the  whole  buildin’  down 
sooner  or  later.  It  ’ud  make  your  heart  ache,  sir,  to 
see  her  goin’  about  like  a white  shadder,  an’  them  all 
goin’  agen  her, — Dr.  Atherton  and  the  Missus  fill- 
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in’  him  up  with  wine  an’  spirits,  as  if  they  thought 
any  good  could  come  o’  flyin’  in  the  face  o’  Providence. 
They’re  turnin’  ‘judgment  into  wormwood,’  as  the 
’Oly  Scripture  says ; ‘ they  shall  be  filled  with  drunk- 
enness and  sorrow.’  It’s  an  iniquitous  thing,  sir.  If 
he  hasn’t  the  wisdom  to  refuse  the  wine-cup  himself, 
why  don’t  they  keep  it  from  him  ? Why  don’t  they 
treat  him  like  they  would  any  other  madman  ? Why 
can’t  the  doctor  see  what’s  killin’  him  ? ” 

The  words  fell  on  George  Stainer’s  ears  without 
making  any  lasting  impression.  The  thought  that 
Alice  was  ill  and  suffering,  had  filled  his  heart  with  a 
dull  pain ; but  he  said  nothing. 

After  a pause,  Owen  said,  “ If  you  won’t  take  it 
amiss,  sir,  I’m  an  old  man,  an’  age  gives  a sort  o’  right 
to  speak.  Take  care  how  you  get  the  love  of  drink. 
It’s  not  easy  to  govern  a restive  horse,  once  you  let 
go  the  bridle!  My  old  eyes  ain’t  deceived  in  a hurry : 
you’re  on  a bad  road,  sir.  This  comes  o’  trustin’  in 
your  own  strength ; it  ain’t  sufficient  for  you,  sir. 
‘Woe  to  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,’ — 
‘Our  sufficiency  is  of  God.’  Take  warnin’,  sir,  by 
others ; take  warnin’  by  my  measter, — there’s  time 
for  you  yet,  if  you  will  but  think  where  you’re 
a-goin’.” 

“ Yes,  ah ! I had  forgotten ; I shall  be  late,” 
mumbled  George  Stainer,  who  had  just  caught  the 
words,  and  had  mistaken  Owen’s  meaning.  “ Good- 
night,” said  he  in  a thick  voice,  and  passing  on,  left 
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the  old  man  standing  in  the  doorway  where  they  had 
stopped  to  talk. 

For  some  time  the  thought  of  Alice  completely 
crushed  everything  else  from  his  mind,  and  the  recol- 
lection that  she  was  lost  to  him  returned  with  greater 
force  than  ever,  deepening  the  deadly  despair  that 
hung  over  his  soul, — a despair  through  which  no  ray 
of  earthly  hope  or  heavenly  light  had  shone.  He 
was  truly  wandering  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death. 

He  walked  on  mechanically  to  his  rendezvous. 
Craven  was  already  there,  in  triumphant  possession 
of  two  cheques  on  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  He  gave  them  to  him  with  many  protesta- 
tions of  friendship,  and  promises  to  try  and  assist 
him  further. 

To  say  that  George  Stainer  asked  no  questions  for 
conscience’  sake,  would  be  an  inaccuracy ; his  powers 
of  reasoning  were  so  deadened  that  he  never  thought 
how  the  help  had  come, — it  was  enough  that  it  was 
there.  Two  cheques,  one  for  thirty,  the  other  for 
twenty  pounds,  which,  with  ten  pounds  he  had  in- 
tended for  the  part  payment  of  another  debt,  would 
satisfy  the  Italian,  and  give  him  time  to  contrive 
how  to  meet  his  other  liabilities. 

Craven  kept  him  talking  till  a late  hour,  plied  him 
with  wine,  and  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
not  to  trust  the  money  to  a letter,  but,  after  changing 
the  cheques,  to  pay  the  count  in  propria  persona. 
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Some  days  after  this,  Mr.  Lidderdale  received  a 
letter  stating  that  no  acknowledgment  had  been  made 
of  two  cheques  sent  in  on  two  different  dates.  All  the 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  ever  occurred  before.  George  Stainer  was 
absent  on  a commission  of  some  importance,  and 
would  not  be  back  again  for  another  day. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  sent  for  Craven,  who  declared  that, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  no  cheques  of  that  amount 
had  been  brought  in.  All  the  letters  for  the  past 
week  had  come  under  his  inspection ; he  was  positive 
none  had  escaped  his  notice.  Mr.  Lidderdale  looked 
grave,  and  suggested  that  the  letters  might  have  been 
tampered  with.  Craven  did  not  think  that  likely, 
the  clerks  were  all  so  trustworthy.  To  be  sure,  he 
^ never  had  exactly  been  able  to  make  Bradmore  out, 
he  was  so  reserved ; but  he  was  a steady  fellow ; he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  looked  perplexed.  “ This  is  a seri- 
ous affair,  Mr.  Craven;  there  is  something  wrong, 
either  here  or  at — ” 

“Messrs.  Frogely’s,”  suggested  Craven. 

“ Who  told  you  where  the  letters  came  from  ? ” 

“ You  mentioned  the  name  yourself,  sir.” 

“ I shall  write  to  Frogely’s,  and  I shall  also  make 
inquiries  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  here,  I will  have  it  sifted 
thoroughly.  Send  Bradmore  to  me,  and  don’t  breathe 
a word  of  this  to  any  one.” 
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The  worthy  Bradmore  was  considerably  flustered : 
it  was  seldom  he  was  privileged  with  an  audience ; 
and,  though  he  denied  with  conscious  honesty  having 
seen  anything  of  the  missing  cheques,  he  was  so  con- 
fused in  his  manner  as  to  leave  rather  an  uncomfort- 
able impression  upon  Mr.  Lidderdale. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  there  was  a decided  feeling 
among  the  clerks  that  some  mystery  was  afloat,  and, 
without  any  definite  idea  why,  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  lodge  a vague  suspicion  upon  Bradmore ; 
it  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  be  wanted. 
Then,  again,  when  he  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Craven 
for  instructions,  the  manners  of  the  latter  were  so 
curt  and  abrupt,  and  he  turned  away  from  him  so 
contemptuously,  that  every  one  felt  some  cloud  was 
resting  on  Bradmore. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lidderdale  was  not  idle:  he  wrote 
to  Messrs.  Frogely,  and  the  next  morning  found  him 
at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  tracing  the  missing  cheques ; they  had 
been  paid  out  three  days  before,  the  entries  duly 
made,  and  everything  was  clear  and  straight.  Mr. 
Lidderdale  was  thunderstruck.  Without  doubt  some 
very  grave  ofience  had  been  committed ; but  by 
whom?  He  asked  for  a description  of  the  person 
who  had  presented  the  cheques.  The  clerk  who 
cashed  them  remembered  distinctly  making  the 
entries,  he  could  swear  they  were  in  his  writing,  but 
would  not  like  to  be  positive  about  the  person;  he 
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thought  he  was  a fair  young  man,  but  could  not  tell 
for  certain,  he  saw  so  many  faces  during  the  day, 
and  could  not  tell  who  had  presented  those  particular 
cheques.  He  remembered  that  they  bore  different 
dates.  Questioned  by  Mr.  Lidderdale  about  the  fair 
young  man,  he  answered  unhesitatingly:  “ Oh  yes!  he 
should  know  him  again;  he  had  often  seen  him  before, 
was  certain  he  had  been  in  on  that  day,  but  would 
not  swear  that  he  had  presented  those  cheques.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  left  with  a very  painful  conviction : 
the  description  could  only  answer  to  one  person.  He 
felt  burdened  with  a serious  responsibility.  A felony 
had  unquestionably  been  committed,  and  he  knew 
only  too  well  what  his  duty  might  demand  of  him. 
In  the  teeth  of  the  certainty  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  he  all  but  refused  to  believe  such 
a wrong  of  one  whom  he  had  known  and  esteemed 
so  long,  and  waited  in  great  perturbation  for  George 
Stainer’s  return. 

The  next  morning  brought  a reply  from  Messrs. 
Frogely,  and  the  unsuspecting  absentee.  The  letter 
confirmed  the  previous  statements : the  numbers  and 
dates  of  the  cheques  sent  corresponded  with  those 
cashed  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and 
the-  chain  seemed  complete  when  George  Stainer 
made  his  appearance.  Mr.  Lidderdale  received  him 
with  manifest  signs  of  agitation,  and  after  listening 
to  an  account  of  the  transaction  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  noting  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
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trust  in  a most  exemplary  manner,  he  handed  him 
the  first  letter  relating  to  the  missing  cheques. 
George  Stainer  looked  at  it  in  great  astonishment. 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ? These  cheques 
were  received  some  days  ago ; how  is  it  they  have 
not  been  acknowledged?”  said  he,  with  slight  em- 
barrassment. 

“Did  you  open  the  letters  in  which  they  were  sent  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“ Did  you  see  them  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  they  were  really  re- 
ceived ? ” 

“ I remember  seeing  the  cheques,  sir,”  said  he,  with 
a dreadful  fear  lest  his  gambling  should  be  found  out. 

“You  saw  the  cheques!  there  is  something  very 
strange  about  all  this.  How  is  it  they  were  not 
acknowledged?  Can  you  tell  me  who  did  receive 
them?” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“Really  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  this.  You 
are  certain  they  were  received,  and  yet  you  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  letters  or  who  received  ’ 
them.  Now  these  cheques  have  been  cashed  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  paid  them  in  ? ” 

“I  did,  sir.” 

“ How  did  you  become  possessed  of  them?”  inquired 
Mr.  Lidderdale,  raising  his  eyebrows  involuntarily. 
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“ I had  them  from  Mr.  Craven,”  replied  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  flushing  crimson  at  the  thought 
that  any  attempt  to  hide  his  folly  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  assure  himself  he  was  not  dreaming ; then  rang 
the  bell  for  the  office-boy.  “ Tell  Mr.  Craven  I want 
him.”  The  treacherous  villain  appeared  with  a look 
of  bland  inquiry  upon  his  face. 

“Will  you  state  what  you  know  of  the  missing 
cheques,  Mr.  Craven  ? ” 

“ I can  only  repeat  what  I said  before,  sir:  I know 
nothing  of  them.” 

“Have  you,  during  the  past  week,  received  any 
letters  purporting  to  contain  any  such  remittances  ? ” 

“None  whatever,  sir.” 

Herbert  Craven  awaited  his  employer’s  next  ques- 
tion in  respectful  silence ; but  Mr.  Lidderdale  turning 
to  George  Stainer,  who  stood  dumbfounded,  said, — 

“Will  you  repeat  to  Mr.  Craven  what  you  have 
just  told  me  ? ” 

The  unhappy  clerk  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  amazement;  he  tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed  him. 

“I  scarcely  think  he  understands  you,  sir,”  said 
Craven.  “Poor  fellow!  he  has  taken  so  much  of  late, 
that — ” This  allusion  to  his  unfortunate  propensity 
stung  him,  and  he  exclaimed  indignantly, — 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  deny  having  given 
me  those  cheques  ? ” 
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“ What  cheques  ? ” 

“ One  for  twenty,  the  other  for  thirty  pounds,  to 
pay  Count  Malevolo  the  money  I lost  more  than  a 
month  ago.” 

“ I know  nothing  of  them.” 

“ Am  I mad  ? Craven,  you  did  lend  me  two 
cheques.  I cashed  them  at  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  and  paid  the  money  to  the  count  my- 
self. You  can’t  deny  you  lent  them  me.” 

“I  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  whatever. — The 
fact  is,  sir,  you  must  not  blame  him  too  harshly. 
Mr.  Stainer  has  taken  to  drinking  lately ; not  a day 
passes  without  his  being  in  such  a state  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  his  actions.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  looked  hard  at  George  Stainer. 
There  was  sorrowful  conviction  on  his  face  as  he 
said, — 

“ You  say  you  paid  the  cheques  away.  What  was 
the  debt  ? Who  is  this  Count  Malevolo  ? ” 

“ A fiend  in  human  form,  if  ever  there  was  one,” 
replied  he,  rousing  at  last  to  the  consciousness  of 
treachery  somewhere.  Mr.  Lidderdale,  I have  been 
very  foolish,  very  wrong:  I have  drunk,  I have 
gambled,  and  run  greatly  into  debt ; but  I am  not 
guilty  of  this  robbery.  Search  me,  prove  me  as  you 
will.  I am  innocent.  I had  the  cheques  from  Mr. 
Craven.” 

“ He  is  raving  now,  sir,”  said  Craven. 

“ Something  must  be  done  to  find  out  the  rights  of 
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this  matter;  he  is  either  raving  from  the  effects  of 
drink,  or  he  is  the  most  double-dyed  scoundrel  that 
ever  breathed.  If  my  own  eyes  can’t  see  through  it 
before  long,  I shall  employ  a detective.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  been  in  need  of  money  lately,” 
said  he,  turning  to  George  Stainer.  “Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  where  to  find  two  five-pound  Bank  of 
England  notes  that  are  missing  from  my  office  ? ” 

“ It  is  useless  for  me  to  deny  having  seen  them,  sir. 
Search  me.  I do  not  know  whether  to  believe  my 
senses  or  no.  But  if  this  is  real,  if  it  is  not  all  a 
fearful  dream,  search  me ; I am  innocent.” 

“Let  me  see  your  desk,  Mr.  Stainer,”  said  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  desirous  if  possible  to  avoid  the  publicity 
of  a police  investigation.  He  had  known  the  young 
man  so  long,  and  was  so  much  attached  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  theft.  That 
he  might  so  have  upset  his  reason  by  drink  that  he 
was  not  answerable  for  his  actions,  he  could  more 
readily  imagine,  and  grasped  eagerly  after  any 
hope  of  escape  for  him.  He  rose  with  a look  of 
great  anxiety,  “ I must  trouble  you  to  show  me  the 
contents  of  your  desk,”  and  led  the  way  out  of  his 
office,  followed  by  the  two  young  men. 

There  was  a general  turning  of  heads;  most  of 
those  present  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong.  Mr.  Lidderdale  seemed  un- 
like himself, — stern  and  determined,  and  yet  nervous 
and  hurried  in  his  ways.  There  was  no  time  for 
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consultation;  but  when  he  stopped  before  George 
Stainer’s  desk,  the  astonishment  reached  a climax ; 
and  poor  Bradmore,  shaken  from  his  passive  diligence, 
started  to  his  feet,  like  the  acting  representative  of 
the  general  curiosity,  in  a spasmodic  effort  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

George  Stainer,  who  had  followed  like  one  in  a 
dream,  looked  at  Craven  as  if  he  sought  for  some 
sign  of  recognition  or  mark  of  friendly  understand- 
ing. He  was  far  from  suspecting  the  whole  dastardly 
truth,  though  Craven  had  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  transaction.  He  was  puzzled  beyond  expression, 
but  in  his  own  conscious  integrity  he  still  believed 
him  his  friend,  and  feared  to  enter  into  explanations 
of  any  sort,  lest  by  so  doing  he  might  involve  Craven 
in  unpleasantness ; though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  stoop  to 
no  circumlocutions,  convinced  that  a straight  course 
is  always  the  best.  Without  scarcely  ever  being  de- 
cidedly intoxicated,  his  mind  was  always  between  a 
continuous  whirl  and  a dense  fog ; he  was  unable  to 
analyze  actions  except  by  their  direct  effect,  and, 
thinking  that  Craven  was  planning  for  his  benefit, 
he  was  slow  to  perceive  the  trap  into  which  his  own 
sin  had  led  him.  But  he  felt  so  confident  that  in 
his  wildest  moments  he  had  never  wronged  his  em- 
ployers even  in  thought,  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  establishing  his  innocence. 

Hurrying  up  to  the  desk,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
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pocket  for  his  keys,  felt  twice,  tried  all  his  pockets 
one  after  another,  looked  on  his  desk,  under  it,  at 
length  exclaiming,  “What  can  I have  done  with 
them  ? ” 

Curious  looks  passed  from  clerk  to  clerk.  He 
went  for  his  overcoat,  searched  it  in  vain,  and  came 
back  with  the  perplexed  air  of  one  who  still  believes 
he  must  have  something  that  is  gone. 

“ I cannot  find  my  keys,  sir.  I do  not  think  I can 
have  left  them  at  home.  Shall  I go  and  see  ? ” 

The  excitement  was  intense  : every  pen  was  lifted 
from  the  paper,  every  face  turned  towards  George 
Stainer.  The  clerks  began  to  have  some  idea  of 

O 

what  was  the  matter.  Mr.  Lidderdale  was  very 
grave. 

“ Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  a key  that  will  fit 
this  desk  ? ” 

All  the  keys  were  tried,  including  Craven’s ; none 
would  do. 

“Nothing  remains  but  to  force  the  lid.”  Then 
turning  to  the  errand-boy,  he  said,  “ Fetch  a man.” 

The  moments  dragged  slowly  on;  no  one  spoke. 
Mr.  Lidderdale  leaned  against  the  desk;  George 
Stainer  stood  pale  with  anxiety ; while  Craven  cast 
stealthy  glances  from  time  to  time,  first  at  one,  then 
at  the  other,  with  an  ill-concealed  look  of  triumph  on 
his  face.  The  time  was  long  to  all,  but  to  George 
Stainer  it  seemed  an  age.  He  went  over  the  whole 
affair  again  and  again,  recognized  to  the  full  every 
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wrong  step  except  the  one  chief  cause,  argued  out  to 
himself  Craven  s motives  for  acting  as  he  had  done, 
looked  at  him  in  a vain  attempt  to  fathom  the 
mystery,  and  catching  his  eye,  felt  that  he  averted  it 
quickly. 

After  a while  the  boy  returned  with  a workman. 
The  strong  lock  soon  yielded,  and  Mr.  Lidderdale 
lifted  the  lid,  disclosing  at  once,  without  even  an 
attempt  at  concealment,  the  two  missing  notes.  Mr. 
Lidderdale  held  them  out  in  silence  to  the  astonished 
young  man. 

For  a moment  he  stood  as  if  paralyzed  with  amaze- 
ment. “ I never  put  them  there,”  said  he,  in  a choking 
voice.  “ I assure  you,  sir,  I have  never  touched  them.” 
Mr.  Lidderdale  continued  his  search,  quite  unable 
to  make  any  reply.  Dead  stillness  reigned  in  the 
office,  and  all  waited  breathlessly 

At  length,  after  turning  systematically  over  the 
papers,  Mr.  Lidderdale  found  carefully  hidden  away 
in  a drawer  three  cheques,  one  filled  in  for  eighty 
pounds,  the  others  blank.  For  some  minutes  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  sat  with  the  proofs  of  guilt  in 
his  hand,  then  rising,  said, — 

“Gentlemen,  I have  just  made,  as  you  must  be 
aAvare,  a most  painful  discovery.  I can  only  say,  that, 
from  one  whom  I have  known  and  esteemed  so  long, 
it  is  a terrible  blow.” 

“ Mr.  Lidderdale,”  interrupted  the  unhappy  young 
man,  “ you  surely  will  permit  me  to  speak  for  myself. 
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I declare  most  solemnly  that  I know  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  the  notes  or  the  cheques.  You  cannot 
mean  to  condemn  me  unheard  ! ” 

“ What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? ” inquired 
his  employer  with  an  expression  of  pain.  “ I do  not 
wish  to  condemn  you  at  all.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  presence  of  these  notes  in  your  desk  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know,  sir ; I never  put  them  there.” 

“ He  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying,  sir,”  said 
Craven. 

“It  is  nothing  but  fair  to  let  him  give  his  own 
version  of  the  afiair,  poor  fellow,”  muttered  he. — “ I 
can  see  how  it  has  been.  Some  one  has  put  them 
there,”  continued  he  to  George  Stainer,  “ and  appear- 
ances are  very  much  against  you.  I suppose  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  police ; but  I am 
well  aware  what  that  entails,  and  I am  unwilling  to 
take  a step  which  would  ruin  you  for  ever.  As  the 
case  stands,  you  have  passed  two  cheques  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  fifty  pounds ; two  notes,  missing  for 
some  days,  have  been  found  in  your  desk ; and  besides 
these,  blank  cheques,  one  of  which  you  have  filled  in 
for  eighty  pounds.  What  have  you  to  say  to  these 
charges  ? What  proof  can  you  bring  that  you  did 
not  put  them  there  ? ” 

George  Stainer  stood  writhing  under  these  accusa- 
tions, then  turning  to  Craven  with  a look  of  almost 
fierce  appeal,  he  said,  “ You  can  speak  for  me  if  you 
will ; you  know  of  my  debts ; you  know  how  I was 
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trying  to  pay  them.  Be  just,  speak  the  truth,  and 
clear  me  from  this  suspicion.” 

“Is  this  the  truth,  Mr.  Craven?”  inquired  Mr. 
Lidderdale. 

“ It  is  false,  sir,  quite  false.” 

“ Can  you — dare  you  say  so.  Craven  ? How  these 
notes  or  these  cheques  have  found  their  way  into  my 
desk,  I know  not,  neither  possibly  do  you.  But  that 
you  do  know  all  about  my  gambling  and  my  loss  to 
Count  Malevolo,  is  a fact, — a positive,  solemn  fact. 
You  cannot  deny  that.” 

“ I deny  all  knowledge  of  your  affairs  altogether. 
You  are  not  responsible  for  your  words.” 

“ What  shall  I do  ? How  can  I prove  my  inno- 
cence, when  the  only  person  who  could  help  me 
denies  me  outright  ? Oh  ! wretched  fool  that  I have 
been,  to  trust  to  you  and  to  your  friendship ! ” 

“ I would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  you, 
Stainer.  You  are  deceived ; you  have  drunk  so  much 
lately  that  you  have  upset  your  reason.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Lidderdale  will  give  you  a few  days  to  recover  your- 
self, that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  remember- 
ing how  this  has  all  happened.” 

“ Great  God  in  heaven ! ” cried  the  young  man 
wildly,  “ this  is  enough  to  make  me  doubt  my  sanity. 
Keep  silence,  hypocrite,  and  let  my  own  words  speak 
for  me.  I will  not  shun  publicity ; let  the  matter  be 
thoroughly  investigated ; bring  proofs,  bring  wit- 
nesses of  my  guilt.  I own  I have  been  very  foolish. 
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I have  incurred  heavy  gambling  debts ; I have  made 
myself  responsible,  besides,  for  a sum  of  eighty 
pounds  and  other  amounts,  and  I candidly  confess 
that  I have  not  nearly  enough  to  pay  with ; but  I do 
maintain,  sir,”  said  he,  pointing  at  Craven  with  in- 
effable contempt,  “ that  he  has  been  my  ruin.  He 
first  took  me  among  a set  of  gamblers  and  swindlers; 
he  led  me  on  with  false  promises  of  help ; and  now, 
when  I most  need  it,  he  draws  back  like  a coward, 
and  leaves  me  to  perish  in  the  ruin  into  which  he 
has  plunged  me.  I know  I have  given  way  to  drink ; 
I have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation.  The 
thought  of  my  debt  has  made  my  thirst  more  mad- 
dening day  by  day;  but  that  I have  ever  been  so 
much  overcome  as  to  stoop  to  robbery,  that  I most 
indignantly  deny.  I am  no  thief,  Mr.  Lidderdale; 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  I am  not  afraid 
of  inquiry.  Justice  is  for  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  extremely  pained ; in  his 
heart  he  felt  convinced.  He  waited  a moment,  and 
then  said,  in  a grieved*  tone, — 

“ But  your  key,  how  is  it,  that  is  not  forthcoming?” 
“ I cannot  tell,  sir.  If  I had  wished  to  rob  the 
bank,  I have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  without 
cashing  cheques  in  so  open  a way.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  sir,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  police.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  considered  for  a moment.  “No,” 
said  he,  “ I will  not  do  that ; it  would  involve  you 
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in  certain  ruin.  There  is  an  air  of  conviction  about 
your  statements  that  makes  me  feel  that  you 
yourself  are  deceived.  Therefore,  with  all  due  con- 
sideration for  my  fellow-partners  and  the  public  at 
large,  I think  I am  justified  in  saying  that  I shall 
take  no  steps  against  you,  but  that  with  such  a blot 
upon  your  name,  you  will  understand  that  all  busi- 
ness relations  between  us  must  cease  from  this  day.” 
“ Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Lidderdale;  you  must  hear  me.” 
“ I have  said  it,  and  I am  not  a man  of  idle  words. 
Whichever  way  your  conduct  of  late  is  regarded, 
you  are  evidently  unfit  to  occupy  the  post  you  hold. 
If  you  are  guilty,  you  may  think  yourself  lucky  to 
escape  with  only  a warning;  if  your  mind  has  become 
imhinged  through  your  own  folly,  you  are  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  but  none  the  less  disqualified  for  your 
situation.  I must  say  I am  very  much  disappointed. 
I had  hoped  for  better  things  of  you.” 

“I  cannot  be  grateful  for  what  is  a monstrous 
injustice  to  me,”  rejoined  the  young  man  bitterly.  “ I 
acknowledge  your  kindness;  but  I repeat  it,  I am 
innocent.  I own  appearances  are  against  me.  I 
cannot  account  in  any  way  for  the  notes  or  the 
cheques  having  got  into  my  desk ; but  of  this  I am 
positive,  I never  put  them  there,  nor  did  I fill  in 
the  cheque.  In  the  face  of  such  a charge,  I cannot 
ask  you  to  permit  me  to  remain  in  your  employ, 
nor  could  I endure  to  stay  with  such  a stain  upon 
my  name ; but  I do  maintain  that  I have  a right,  a 
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sacred  right,  to  demand  that  this  should  he  looked 
into.  Call  in  a detective,  sir : if  I am  innocent,  the 
truth  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  to  light;  if  I am 
guilty,  I shall  not  murmur  at  the  penalty  my  crime 
will  have  deserved.” 

“ Be  wise,  Stainer,”  said  Craven  nervously.  “Take 
my  advice:  let  it  stand  as  it  is;  no  one  will  believe  you.” 

“ I cannot  believe,  Mr.  Stainer,”  said  the  benevolent 
old  gentleman,  greatly  affected,  “that  you  would 
speak  as  you  do  if  you  knew  yourself  guilty.  It  is, 
however,  clear  to  me  that  through  your  unfortunate 
propensity  you  have  rendered  yourself  incapable  of 
answering  for  your  actions ; and  unless  by  becoming 
a pledged  abstainer  you  can  recover  the  full  posses- 
sion of  your  mental  powers,  I do  not  see  how  you 
can  occupy  a position  of  trust  anywhere.  That 
would  be  the  only  condition  upon  which  I could 
allow  you  to  remain  here.” 

“Never!”  cried  the  young  man.  “Stay  here, 
where  I have  been ' honoured  and  respected,  for  the 
finger  of  suspicion  to  be  pointed  at  me,  to  be  borne 
with,  tolerated,  watched,  overlooked,  as  one  who  has 
fallen?  Never.  If  I am  to  be  branded  with  dis- 
honour, I will  at  least  fly  the  spot  where  I have 
known  esteem.  If  I have  been  the  first  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  my  family,  I will  carry  into  exile  my 
fouled  and  sullied  name,  and  thank  Heaven  that  the 
cold  turf  keeps  my  parents  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  son’s  shame.  Oh  my  father!  oh  my  mother!” 
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He  could  say  no  more,  and,  leaning  against  the 
desk,  he  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands.  Mr. 
Lidderdale  waited  in  great  perturbation  for  some 
moments,  and  then  said  kindly, — 

“ Believe  me,  it  is  for  your  sake  I would  recommend 
that  this  should  be  hushed  up.  No  one  will  believe 
your  words,  and  it  would  destroy  your  character  for 
life  if  it  were  made  public.  Consider  well  what 
will  happen  if  this  is  legally  proved  against  you. 
Once  the  step  is  taken  it  cannot  be  retraced.” 

“ That  is  true,  Stainer,”  said  Craven.  “ I think  I 
would  keep  it  quiet  if  I were  you.  I can  feel  for  you.” 
George  Stainer  started;  his  hands  fell  from  his 
brow.  “ Yovb ! ” said  he  in  bitter  derision.  Then 
turning  to  Mr.  Lidderdale,  almost  wringing  his  hands 
as  he  stood : “ I have  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 
Truth  unsupported  is  defenceless.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  detain  me.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lidderdale.” 
These  words  were  said  in  a broken  voice. 

“ Stay ; you  must  not  go  unpaid,  you  will  want 
money.” 

“If  what  I have  to  take  would  cover  my  debts, 
one  great  load  of  grief  would  be  removed.  Were  I 
not  in  need  of  it,  I would  not  accept  a farthing ; but 
I have  earned  it,  it  is  mine,  honestly  mine.” 

He  took  the  roll  Mr.  Lidderdale  held  out  to  him, 
then  quickly  counting  five  ten-pound  notes,  he  gave 
them  to  Craven  with  these  words : “ At  least  you 
shall  lose  nothing  by  your  betrayal.” 
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Without  reflecting,  Craven  took  them,  then  im- 
mediately remembering,  said,  “ What  are  you  doing, 
Stainer  ? ” and  tried  to  thrust  them  back. 

But  George  Stainer  turned  away,  and  moving  to- 
wards Mr.  Lidderdale,  said,  with  a look  he  never  for- 
got, “ I little  thought  to  leave  you  like  this,  sir.  I 
shall  never  see  you  again,  unless — the  words  would 
not  come.  Mr.  Lidderdale  put  out  his  hand,  but  he 
drew  back.  “ No,  sir,”  said  he  proudly ; “ I will  not 
touch  your  hand  till  mine  is  clear;  till  then  we 
meet  no  more.  Good-bye.” 

He  passed  down  the  room  without  looking  round, 
took  his  hat  and  coat,  and  was  leaving  the  place, 
when  Bradmore,  who  had  remained  standing  as  if 
spell-bound,  stepped  forward  as  he  passed,  and  seiz- 
ing his  hand,  exclaimed,  “I  know  you’re  innocent, 
Mr.  Stainer.  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“ God  bless  you  for  these  words,  Bradmore,”  replied 
he,  grasping  his  hand  eagerly. 

At  the  same  moment  Craven  came  quickly,  almost 
running  after  him. 

“ What  is  this  money,  Stainer  ? You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  about ! This  is  yours ; you  will  want 
it.”  He  held  it  towards  him  as  he  spoke ; but  push- 
ing away  his  outstretched  arm,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  turned  from  him,  and  pulling  his  hat 
down  over  his  face,  hastily  left  the  bank  without 
heeding  the  notes  as  they  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
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“ The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks; 

A wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a serpent  stings : 

Whilst  apoplexy  crammed  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox.” 

Thomson. 

INTER  had  worn  slowly  away;  spring, 
with  its  ever-varying  cloud  and  sunshine, 
had  slipped  by;  and  summer,  rich  with 
promised  harvest,  was  creeping  slowly  on. 
Trees  were  laden  with  swelling  fruit;  fields,  yellow 
and  white  with  myriad  blossoms,  rippling  like  a gold 
and  silver  sea  as  the  breeze  played  over  them ; while 
rank  weeds  mingling  with  the  weaker  plants,  crushed 
them  with  their  rampant  strength,  like  evil  thoughts 
choking  the  good  that  grew  beneath  their  shade. 
Everything  growing,  good  and  bad ; nothing  at  rest, 
nothing  standing  still,  from  the  tiniest  blade  to  the 
giant  tree;  everything  growing,  everything  in  pro- 
gress, everything  working  for  the  year’s  great  task ; 
each  steadily  accomplishing  its  allotted  toil,  - un- 
wearied in  striving,  till,  ripe  and  perfect  in  its  own 
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peculiar  sphere,  it  might  wait  the  reaper’s  hand,  and 
lie  at  length  with  all  his  precious  sheaves  safe  gar- 
nered from  the  threatening  storms,  its  labour  done. 

The  seasons  had  not  passed  without  bringing  many 
changes,  and  troubles  were  thickening  heavily  over 
the  Wenhams.  Mr.  Wenham’s  health  was  declining 
rapidly.  Since  his  interview  with  Captain  Trenchard 
he  had  gradually  become  less  and  less  able  to  attend 
to  his  profession.  At  first  his  clients  were  ready  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  illness;  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  he  grew  no  better,  they  began  to  have 
suspicions  of  the  real  cause.  The  frequent,  unaccount- 
able mistakes  in  his  correspondence,  his  wavering  and 
almost  illegible  hand-writing,  and  the  incoherency  of 
his  conversation,  had  at  length  roused  many  of  his 
oldest  friends  to  a knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  so  exhausted  their  patience  that  some  had 
forsaken  him  entirely. 

Mrs.  Wenham  refused  to  listen  to  any  expostula- 
tions. Alice  had  tried  in  vain  to  awaken  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  father’s  danger,  but  she  only  grew  indig- 
nant, and  finally  declined  to  hear  such  “ ridiculous 
stuff, — undaughterly,  disrespectful  talk.”  She  per- 
sisted in  the  mistaken  fancy  that  weakness  alone 
was  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  wine  upon 
her  husband,  and  continued  with  the  most  un- 
remitting care  to  provide  him  with  every  nourish- 
ment she  could  devise,  which  he,  more  often  than 
not,  refused,  with  that  terrible  loathing  of  food 
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SO  usual  to  a helpless  state  of  chronic  intoxica- 
tion. 

Alice  was  changed : the  heavy  sorrow  at  her  heart 
had  saddened  her  life ; and  now  it  seemed  as  though 
her  own  future  were  being  enacted  as  a warning  be- 
fore her  very  eyes.  She  had  heard  nothing  of 
Douglas  since,  excepting  that  he  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
strong  to  bear;  but  the  leaden  weight  upon  her 
spirit,  and  the  cold  gloom  of  her  brightest  days,  told 
of  the  link  that  only  death  could  break. 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  Dr.  Atherton  had  just 
come ; he  had  an  unusually  anxious  way  with  him  as 
he  looked  at  his  patient.  On  leaving  the  room  he 
drew  Mrs.  Wenham  aside.  “Mr.  Wenham,”  he  said, 
“is  in  a most  critical  condition:  above  all  things, 
he  must  be  guarded  from  excitement ; any  agitation 
or  worry  would  be  certain  to  prove  fatal.” 

Mrs.  Wenham  was  greatly  alarmed;  the  idea  of 
anything  serious  happening  had  never  entered  her 
head.  “ Is  there  nothing  can  be  done  ? ” said  she ; 
“ no  other  advice  to  be  had  ? Call  in  a physician ; 
I will  spare  no  expense  if  only  his  life  can  be  saved.” 

“ I fear,  my  dear  madam,  that  medical  aid  is  use- 
less. The  brain  is  evidently  failing  from  overwork, 
and  the  system  has  been  taxed  beyond  its  powers. 
If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I shall  be  happy 
to  meet  any  one  you  wish ; but  quiet,  absolute  quiet 
is  the  only  thing.  We  must  hope  for  the  best.  I do 
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not  wish  to  pain  you,  but  I should  not  be  doing  my 
duty  if  I did  not  prepare  you  for  what  might 
happen.” 

Mrs.  Wenham  could  not  feel  satisfied.  She  had  an 
uncle,  a physician,  in  whom  she  had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. She  wrote  to  him  immediately,  begging  him 
urgently  to  come  at  once ; then  sending  for  Owen, 
bade  him  take  the  letter  with  all  speed. 

“ Is  measter  worse,  ma’am  ? ” said  the  old  coach- 
man. 

“ Yes,  Owen,”  answered  she,  choking  down  a sob ; 
“ Dr.  Atherton  thinks  very  badly  of  him.” 

“ It’s  no  use  a- wastin’  of  words  then,  ma’am ; 'but, 
if  it  please  the  Almighty,  I pray  this  new  doctor  may 
be  one  of  the  temperance  sort.  It’s  the  drink  that’s 
killin’  him,  take  my  word  for  it.  I’ll  go  at  once, 
ma’am.” 

Mr.  Wenham  had  no  idea  of  his  danger.  For  the 
last  few  days  he  had  been  unable  to  go  up  to  the 
city,  and  had  contented  himself  with  having  the 
letters  sent  on.  There  were  few  to  read  now ; one 
by  one  his  clients  had  fallen  off,  until  his  large  prac- 
tice was  dwindling  away  to  a minimum.  This  was 
a great  trouble  to  him,  and  he  often  lamented  his 
weak  state.  “ If  I am  ill  much  longer,”  he  would 
say,  I shall  be  a beggar.  Here  am  I like  a log,  un- 
able to  think  or  do  anything.”  He  rose  late,  lounged 
about  all  day,  ate  little,  and  drank  a great  deal. 

Owen  soon  returned  with  the  answer  that  Mrs. 
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Wenham’s  uncle  was  away  from  home,  and  would  not 
be  back  before  noon  next  day ; but  with  a promise 
that  he  should  come  immediately  on  his  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Caranda  mining  operations  were 
not  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  directors 
and  managers  had  continued  working  as  usual,  not 
even  at  cost  price,  much  less  at  a profit.  They  were 
selling  tons  upon  tons  of  ore ; and,  owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  capital,  incessant  calls  had  been  made  upon 
the  shareholders.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
great  anxiety  was  felt.  Mr.  Wenham,  in  the  en- 
feebled state  of  mind  to  which  he  had  reduced  him- 
self by  drink,  was  not  able  to  grasp  the  imminence  of 
the  peril  with  which  his  affairs  were  threatened.  He 
pored  over  the  reports  without  knowing  what  he  read, 
and  lived  on  in  a dreamy  trust  in  his  promised  success. 

It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning : Mr.  Wenham  was  sitting  in  his  easy- 
chair.  A decanter  half  filled  with  port,  the  stopper 
lying  by  the  side,  and  an  empty  glass,  spoke  vol- 
umes. There  was  a strange,  bloated  look  about  him, 
as  he  reclined  in  a sort  of  torpor : his  eyes  were 
bleared,  and  the  veins  on  his  temples  swelled  like 
cords  across  his  crimson  brow.  The  letters  had  just 
been  brought  in  from  the  city,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand,  without  changing  his  position,  he  looked  at 
them  one  by  one  and  tore  them  open. 

“ Shall  I read  them  to  you,  dear  ? ” inquired  Mrs. 
Wenham,  who  was  writing  to  a friend. 
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He  made  no  answer,  but  continued  looking  over 
them  in  a heavy,  stupid  way,  and  she  resumed  her 
note,  glancing  hurriedly  at  him  from  time  to  time. 
Only  a few  moments  had  passed,  when  something, 
she  knew  not  what,  startled  her.  She  looked  up : 
Mr.  Wenham  was  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  glaring 
wildly  at  a letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  red  flush 
on  his  face  had  deepened,  and  his  breathing  was  very 
hard. 

Mrs.  Wenham  sprang  up  in  alarm,  and  pulled  vio- 
lently at  the  bell.  The  servants  came  in  haste. 
“ The  doctor,  the  doctor ! quick ! ” cried  she. — " Rich- 
ard, my  dear  husband,  what  is  it?  Look  at  me! 
speak  to  me  1 ” 

Her  words  were  vain;  they  fell  on  ears  that 
never  knew  her  voice  again.  He  sank  back  in  his 
chair ; the  letter  fell  from  his  grasp.  She  picked  it 
up,  and,  hastily  glancing  at  its  contents,  saw  what  in 
her  terror  she  scarcely  understood.  He  was  a ruined 
man. 

Dr.  Atherton  came  immediately.  He  said  but  one 
word, — “Apoplexy,” — and  proceeded  to  do  all  that  art 
could  suggest  to  relieve  the  stricken  man.  When 
Mrs.  Wenham  looked  into  his  face  to  read  his 
thoughts,  he  shook  his  head  and  said  nothing.  A few 
moments  more,  and  her  uncle,  who  had  just  returned, 
came  in  answer  to  her  summons.  He  approved  of  all 
Dr.  Atherton  had  done,  but  expressed  grave  fears 
that  the  sufferer’s  days  were  numbered.  He  ques- 
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tioned  closely  as  to  the  previous  state  of  his  health, 
and,  while  looking  about  him,  suddenly  saw  the  de- 
canter. “ Has  he  taken  any  of  that  ? ” exclaimed  he, 
pointing  to  the  wine ; and  upon  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  said,  “ It  has  killed  him.  It  was  mad- 
ness to  give  him  that.  Oh  ! if  you  had  only  sent  for 
me  before ; it  is  too  late  now,  I fear.” 

For  two  whole  days  he  lingered  in  a kind  of  stu- 
por, quite  unconscious,  and  unmindful  of  those  who 
stood  around  his  bed.  Alice  and  Mrs.  Wenham  never 
left  him,  and  watched  all  through  the  night  with 
eager  hope  for  some  sign  of  returning  life,  or  for  at 
least  some  mark  of  recognition.  In  vain ; he  never 
rallied,  and  the  morning  light  broke  on  his  cold  and 
silent  corpse. 

We  draw  a veil  over  the  first  sad  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  terrible  death  of  the  husband  and  father. 
Snatched  away  without  a moment’s  warning,  hurled 
from  a wasted,  sin-stained  life,  into  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb,  we  can  only  breathe  a hope  that  more  re- 
sembles prayer. 

A severe  illness  kept  Mrs.  Wenham  for  a long  time 
hovering  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  She 
bitterly  reproached  herself  with  her  husband’s  death, 
and  her  malady  being  more  mental  than  physical, 
only  made  her  recovery  the  slower.  Her  uncle’s 
words,  “It  has  killed  him !”  echoed  like  an  accusing 
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judgment  in  her  ear.  “ I killed  him ! I made  him 
drink !”  And  when,  after  weeks  of  suffering,  she 
rose  from  her  bed  a broken-hearted  widow,  it  was  to 
feel  that  love,  and  hope,  and  wealth  were  gone  for 
ever. 

The  property  was  sold;  strangers  came  into  the 
house  that  had  been  so  bright,  and  Mrs.  Wenham 
and  her  two  little  boys  sought  a refuge  in  her  father’s 
house. 

Alice  also  had  been  left  entirely  unprovided  for. 
During  her  stepmother’s  long  and  dangerous  sick- 
ness she  had  been  nurse  to  the  sufferer,  mother  to 
the  children,  and  had  borne  the  fearful  bereavement 
with  patient  resignation,  crushing  down  her  own 
sorrow  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  afflicted  widow. 
When  at  length  Mrs.  Wenham  recovered  sufficiently 
to  travel,  it  was  decided  that  Alice  should  seek  an 
engagement  as  resident  governess ; and  hearing  from 
her  uncle.  Dr.  Hathaway,  who  had  kindly  attended 
her  through  her  illness,  that  a patient  of  his  was  in 
want  of  a companion  and  instructress  for  her  daugh- 
ters, who  were  shortly  to  travel  with  her  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  and  education,  she  begged  him 
to  speak  of  Alice ; and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  she 
should  undertake  the  post. 

Owen  Day  was  recommended  to  a friend  of  Dr. 
Hathaway’s ; and  though  leaving  the  old  house,  empty 
and  desolate  as  it  had  become,  was  a dreadful  wrench 
to  him,  he  accepted  the  kind  offer  very  gratefully. 
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So  the  household  was  broken  up,  the  happy  home 
destroyed,  and  Alice  forced  to  live  as  a dependant. 
^Of  the  three  young  ladies  put  under  her  charge,  the 
youngest  was  nearly  sixteen,  the  eldest  just  twenty ; 
and  the  day  she  bade  a tearful,  long  farewell  to  her 
stepmother  and  little  brothers,  she  commenced  her 
engagement  as  governess  to  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Stanhope’s  daughters. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


BRADMORE  GETS  A RISE. 


“ The  wherewithal, 

To  give  his  babes  better  bringing-up.” 

Tennyson. 

T’S  come  at  last,  Sarah,”  said  Roger  BTad- 
more  one  evening  to  his  wife,  on  his 
return  from  the  city. 

“What  has  come,  dear?  How  early 
you  are ! Why,  tea  isn’t  ready,”  said  she,  shutting 
the  door,  with  her  youngest,  a dimpled  boy  of  ten 
months  old,  in  her  arms. 

“ I took  the  train,  Sarah  ; I couldn’t  wait  to 
walk.” 

“ But  what  has  come,  Roger  ?” 

“ A great  piece  of  good  fortune,  dear.  I’ve  been 
waiting  a long  time;  but  I’ve  got  a rise  at  last. 
Fifty  pounds,  only  think  ! We  shan’t  have  to  pinch 
so  any  more ; and  you  shall  have  a new  dress,  and 
Tommy  shall  have  a horse  and  cart,”  said  honest 
Bradmore,  picking  up  the  next  in  minute  degree, 
who  had  come  along  clinging  to  his  mother’s  skirt. 
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“ Fifty  pounds  ! This  is  news.  Come  in ; I daresay 
you’re  tired.” 

“ Not  I ; I could  dance  for  joy,  but  for  one  thing ; 
and  I could  almost  wish  the  money  gone,  so  that  that 
should  never  have  happened.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’d  rather  be  with- 
out the  fifty  pounds  ? The  children  all  want  shoes, 
and  they’ll  be  able  to  have  such  nice,  warm  flannels 
for  the  winter.  It’s  a God-send.” 

“ Yes,  Sarah,  I know  we  want  it  bad  enough ; but 
I can’t  help  being  sorry  that  it  has  come  in  this  way. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  poor  Mr.  Stainer’s  leaving,  we 
might  never  have  had  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Craven  has 
stepped  into  his  place,  and  several  of  us  have  been 
promoted,  I among  the  rest.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you  deserve  it,  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradmore. 

“ I try  to ; but  it  was  a dreadful  thing  for  Mr. 
Stainer.  I’m  convinced  he  was  innocent.  Only 
think  if  the  suspicion  had  fallen  on  me.” 

“ That  couldn’t  have  happened,  Roger ; you  never 
drink.” 

“ No,  dear ; I don’t  know  how  we  should  have 
pulled  along  at  all,  if  we  hadn’t  both  been  teetotalers. 
It  was  that  drinking  of  his  that  did  the  business. 
Every  one  thought  he’d  taken  the  notes  when  he 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  about.  Sometimes  I fancy 
that  it  will  all  be  cleared  up  one  day.” 

“ I know,  dear,  you  always  stood  up  for  him ; but 
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I don’t  see  how  else  the  money  could  have  got  into 
his  desk.” 

Here  a troop  of  children  came  flocking  in  from 
the  garden.  The  patient,  enduring  Mr.  Bradmore, 
felt  himself  seized  by  six  little  hands  of  different 
sizes,  and  suffered  his  Liliputian  progeny  to  tow  him 
into  the  small  parlour;  while  Master  Tommy,  who 
was  perched  upon  his  shoulder  (determined  to  share 
the  honour  of  bringing  him  ashore),  put  both  his  fat 
palms  against  the  back  of  his  parent’s  head,  and 
pushed  with  all  his  might,  as  if  he  knew  that  by 
sending  his  head  first,  the  rest  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low. In  this  unseemly  way  the  Bradmores,  root  and 
branch,  entered  the  clean,  prettily  arranged  room, 
their  mother  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a mild  ex- 
postulation. 

Mrs.  Bradmore  was  a tallish,  lady-like  woman, 
pale,  dark,  and  very  thin,  with  a pleasant  smile,  and 
a gentle,  winning  way.  They  had  commenced  house- 
keeping in  lodgings,  on  a very  small  scale  indeed; 
but  for  the  last  three  years  they  had  been  magnifi- 
cently installed  in  Lavender  Grove,  Dalston,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  a great-uncle,  who,  having 
willed  the  little  he  had  to  them,  completed  the  bene- 
volent act  by  dying,  and  putting  them  in  possession, 
not  of  the  house — he  had  nothing  so  substantial  to 
leave — but  of  a few  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
such  as  young  housekeepers  are  apt  to  regard  with 
more  veneration  than  they  deserve.  This  set  them 
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to  work  scheming,  and  resulted  in  their  settling 
down  in  the  above-mentioned  locality 

The  eldest  hoy,  Hodge,  as  he  was  always  called, 
was  nine  years  old ; Anne  and  Mary  came  next,  then 
Tommy  and  the  baby  finished  up  the  long  line  of 
little  Bradmores. 

When  tea  was  over  and  cleared  away,  the  chil- 
dren had  run  into  the  garden,  and  Mrs.  Bradmore 
was  sitting  on  the  low  rocking-chair  with  the  baby. 
Eoger  said, — 

“ I never  could  exactly  make  that  out,  Sarah.” 
“About  Mr.  Stainer,  do  you  mean,  dear  ?” 

“ Yes ; I can’t  believe  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  The  more  I think  about  it,  the  more  I’m  puzzled. 
He  used  to  be  so  thick  with  Mr.  Craven,  they  were 
quite  pals ; and  I can’t  help  fancying  that  whatever 
scrapes  Mr.  Stainer  got  into,  Mr.  Craven  had  something 
to  do  with  them.  And  you  know,  Sarah,  if  he  led  him 
into  gambling  and  drink,  and  then  when  he  was  in 
difficulties  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  just  to  save 
himself  disgrace,  why,  I call  that  a cowardly  shame.” 
“ Of  course ; but  what  makes  you  suppose  that  of 
Mr.  Craven?” 

“ Well,  dear,  I believe  he  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Stainer. 
He  has  often  spoken  to  me  about  his  being  put  over 
us.  Then  they  grew  so  friendly  all  of  a sudden,  and 
Mr.  Stainer  used  to  consult  him  about  everything; 
and  now  he  denies  all  knowledge  of  his  affairs.  It’s 
very  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it.” 

(669)  -I  o 
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“ Have  you  ever  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Lidderdale  ?” 
“ No ; I shouldn’t  like  to  do  that,”  said  he,  looking 
uncomfortable  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a thing. 
“ That  would  never  do,  Sarah.” 

“ Why  not,  dear  ? It  would  be  nothing  but  kind 
to  Mr.  Stainer  to  say  a word  for  him.” 

“ Not  if  I had  a word  to  say,  Sarah.  But  what 
good  would  my  suppositions  do?  Mr.  Lidderdale 
would  give  a good  deal  to  know  he  was  innocent,  for 
he  has  always  been  fond  of  him;  but  private  con- 
victions don’t  prove  anything.  They  may  satisfy 
me,  but  that’s  nothing.  I wish  I knew  where  to  find 
him.” 

“ You  had  better  be  careful,  Koger ; you  can’t  tell 
but  that  they  may  fancy  you  are  implicated  in  it ; 
and  it  would  be  a serious  thing  for  us;  you’ve  a large 
family  to  keep,”  said  Mrs.  Bradmore  cautiously. 

“ Yes ; that  makes  me  shy  of  acting,”  replied  her 
husband,  stroking  his  whiskers  meditatively.  “ But 
I shall  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  if  I do  get  a clew  I 
shan’t  be  afraid  to  speak,  come  what  may.  It’s  a 
pity  Mr.  Stainer  won’t  sign  the  pledge.” 

“Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  about  it  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; he  always  said  he  could  do  without  it. 
He  had  some  exalted  notions  about  strength  of  will, 
and  the  advantage  of  reasoning,  to  show  us  the  folly 
of  drink.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  his 
ideas  long  ago.  I wonder  his  philosophic  brain  hasn’t 
found  out  before  this,  that  the  pledge,  as  the  lecturer 
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said  at  the  meeting  last  evening,  is  only  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  a matured  conviction.  I think  a good 
many  fall  into  the  error  of  fancying  that  by  signing 
for  total  abstinence  they  are  binding  themselves  to  a 
society,  instead  of  making  a bond  with  their  own 
conscience,  and  strengthening  it  by  witnesses,  to  make 
sure  of  their  own  memory.” 

“ That’s  very  true,  Roger.” 

“ Anyway,  I’m  sure  total  abstinence  is  the  only 
safe  course,  Sarah;  and  I’m  determined,  if  chance 
throws  me  in  Mr.  Stainer’s  way,  to  do  my  utmost  to 
win  him  to  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 


ELSIE  AT  HOME. 

“Near  the  cot, 

The  reed-fence  rises  round  some  fav’rite  spot; 

Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes, 

Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist’s  prize, 

Tulips  tall  stemmed  and  pounced  auriculas  rise.” 

Cbabbe. 

must  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to 
Islington,  where  Elsie  and  her  father  have 
been  living  since  his  employment  as  head- 
mason  by  Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  a small  street, 
with  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  There  are 
pretty  little  gardens  in  front,  with  box  edgings  round 
the  beds,  and  plants  that  are  green,  even  if  they  will 
not  bloom ; and  iron  railings  run  along  from  one  end 
of  the  row  to  the  other,  making  them,  as  Elsie  said, 
“ like  gentlefolks’  houses, — quite  genteel.” 

But  it  is  with  number , seven  that  we  are  princi- 
pally concerned.  A border  of  mignonette  grows  by 
the  road,  and  the  centre  bed  is  full  of  nasturtiums 
and  pansies.  The  curtains  are  white  and  tastily 
arranged;  and  in  the  front  room,  by  the  window^ 
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is  a little  table  with  a crochet  antimacassar  with 
long  fringe  on  it,  and  a china  vase,  standing  on  a 
handsome  desk  all  inlaid  with  brass.  Elsie  often  ad- 
mires the  window,  when  she  is  at  work  over  her 
flowers;  and  never,  by  any  chance,  whether  coming  in 
or  going  out,  does  she  fail  to  look  round  with  pardon- 
able pride,  and  wonder  what  effect  it  produces  on  the 
passers-by. 

She  is  very  happy ; and  yet  there  are  times  when 
a cloud  comes  over  the  brightness.  She  never  tells 
her  father  of  that;  she  would  not  have  him  know 
for  the  world.  He  would  be  so  grieved  that  any 
sorrow  should  come  to  his  little  lassie;  but  some- 
times in  her  musing  she  wanders  very  far  away,  and 
forgets  she  is  lame,  and  builds  up  a dreamy  romance 
that  is  so  sweet  that  the  work  falls  from  her  hands 
as  she  thinks.  But  dreams  fade;  and  poor  Elsie 
wakes  up  with  a sigh,  and  remembers  that  can  never 
be,  and  tries  to  banish  the  sadness  that  will  hang 
over  her.  Her  thoughts  lead  her  back  to  her  child- 
hood, and  she  vainly  endeavours  to  recall  the  old 
times,  and  through  the  dim  vistas  of  the  past  to  see 
the  mother  for  whom  she  so  much  yearns, — the  mother 
around  whom  hangs  a mystery  which  she  can  never 
penetrate.  Poor  little  Elsie  ! Poor  motherless  girl ! 
Poor  maimed  victim  of  a terrible  infatuation ! 

When  M‘Iver  entered  into  his  new  situation,  he 
wanted  to  get  into  a respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
to  make  sure  that  Elsie  should  not  be  lonely  during 
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working  hours.  At  length,  while  turning  over  dif- 
ferent plans,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  would  he  to  take  a larger  house  than  he  required, 
and  let  a part  in  lodgings.  It  happened  that  he  had 
an  aunt  in  London ; and  upon  his  proposing  that  she 
should  come  and  live  with  them,  she  appeared  very 
glad  to  secure  companionship  for  her  declining  years, 
and  readily  agreed  to  pay  a small,  but  fair  sum  for 
her  board  and  lodging.  She  was  a widow,  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  with  sulficient  means  to  keep 
her  from  want  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  two  front  rooms  should  be 
let,  and  a card  was  put  in  the  window.  Before  many 
days  had  passed  they  were  taken,  and  the  very  next 
week  a load  of  handsome  furniture  came  in,  and  the 
new  lodger,  Mr.  Herbert  Craven,  took  up  his  abode 
there.  He  was  quiet  and  gave  very  little  trouble, 
and  Elsie  and  her  aunt,  who  was  a good  cook,  managed 
easily  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

They  had  been  in  Islington  about  a twelvemonth. 
One  very  hot  summer  evening,  when  the  days  were 
just  beginning  to  draw  in  a little,  after  enjoying  the 
air  in  the  garden  till  the  last  glow  of  the  fading  sun- 
set had  died  away,  Elsie,  her  father,  and  the  widow 
Stacy  assembled  in  their  snug  kitchen.  Elsie  had  a 
piece  of  work  she  wanted  to  finish.  Mrs.  Stacy  was 
knitting  stockings,  whilst  MTver  read  to  them.  Elsie 
was  dressed  in  light  cotton;  her  collar  was  snowy 
white,  and  finished  off  with  a blue  bow,  in  the  centre 
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of  which  she  had  fastened  a dark  pansy.  They  had 
not  long  been  in-doors  when  a knock  came.  M‘Iver 
rose,  and  returning  in  a moment,  ushered  in  Owen 
Day,  and  a tall,  well-dressed  young  workman,  in 
whom,  after  a slight  amount  of  hesitation,  we  recog- 
nize big  Jem. 

His  hair,  which  had  grown  to  a proper  length,  was 
carefully  oiled  and  brushed.  He  had  gray  trousers 
and  waistcoat,  a black  coat,  a black  necktie,  with 
violet  rings  on  it,  fastened  with  a large  pin,  and  a 
pink  rosebud  in  his  button-hole.  Elsie  had  seen  him 
on  several  occasions  at  the  meetings,  since  he  signed, 
and  both  she  and  her  father  had  observed  that  there 
was  a marked  change  in  him  every  time. 

He  had  made  his  peace  with  her,  and  was  growing 
quite  a favourite  with  old  MTver ; but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  been  to  Islington  to  see  them,  and 
they  could  not  help  noticing  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  his  appearance.  Mr.  Poulton  had  found  him 
employment  with  a friend  to  whom  he  confided  the 
young  man’s  history.  They  agreed  to  keep  his  ante- 
cedents a secret,  and  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  trade  as  a locksmith  without  any  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  being  aware  of  the  blot  on  his  character. 

Jem  Sharp  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  improve 
himself.  He  attended  night  classes,  and  studied  early 
and  late,  snatching  up  every  spare  moment  that  he 
might  gain  information.  Mr.  Poulton  and  Alfred 
Winstanley  had  taken  great  interest  in  him.  They 
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lent  him  books,  and  assisted  him  in  many  ways,  and 
he  was  rapidly  becoming  a creditable  scholar. 

A marvellous  change  had  taken  place  in  him.  His 
somewhat  heavy  brows,  which  before  had  looked  so 
scowling,  now  only  gave  a meditative  expression  to 
his  thoughtful  brown  eyes;  and  his  full-lipped,  well- 
cut  mouth,  when  serious,  had  that  firm  set  about  it 
which  is  always  characteristic  of  obstinacy  in  a bad 
cause,  but  strong  determination  in  a good  one ; — two 
phases  of  the  same  quality  which  may  lead  to  widely 
distant  ends. 

“ How  are  ye  this  evening,  Mr.  Day  ? ” said  M‘Iver 
to  the  old  man,  as  he  joined  the  little  circle. 

“ Well,  Mr.  M‘Iver,  I don’t  know  as  I’ve  any  need 
to  complain.  I’ve  a good  place,  an’  fust-rate  health, 
an’  that’s  enough  to  be  grateful  for ; but  it  ain’t  like 
old  times.  I’ve  had  a heavy  affliction,  I have.  I 
s’pose  when  the  Lord  cuts  the  bricks,  they  oughter 
lie  easy  in  his  buildin’ ; but  I haven’t  got  over  the 
chippin’  yet.  It’s  mighty  hard  after  you’ve  follered 
any  one  about  from  a boy,  to  see  him  go  to  the  bad 
after  all.” 

Mrs.  Stacy  looked  under  her  spectacles  at  him,  as 
if  about  to  ofier  consolation,  but  finally  went  on 
knitting  and  said  nothing. 

M‘Iver  ejaculated,  “Ay,  ay!”  and  after  a pause 
turned  to  his  other  visitor,  who  was  sitting  looking 
at  the  floor  in  rather  embarrassed  silence. 

“Ye’ve  not  been  in  a hurry  to  come  an’  see  us.” 
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Jem  coloured.  “ I kept  away  a-purpose,  Mr.  M‘Iver. 
I wouldn’t  come  nigh  you  while  I might  be  a dis- 
grace. I’ve  been  workin’  hard  of  late  with  my  book- 
learnin’,  an’  the  gentleman  where  I go  of  evenin’s 
says  I’m  gettin’  on  fine.  I don’t  know  as  I oughter 
say  so  of  myself,  though  I don’t,  for  it’s  what  he 
said.”  < 

“ I’ll  warrant  ye  didna  hae  muckle  schoolin’,  lad  ? ” 
“ No,  sir,  not  much ; an’  what  I did  I’ve  ’most  for- 
gotten. It’s  stiff  work  now  for  me.  I’m  a-tryin’  to 
speak  proper,  like  it’s  down  in  the  books ; but  when 
I come  to  talk,  I always  get  sayin’  of  words  wrong.” 
“ Dinna  ye  hae  a faint  heart,  lad ; ye’ll  win  through 
gin  ye  hae  courage.” 

“Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  interrupted 
Owen,  rousing  up  from  his  melancholy.  “ Spell  away; 
there’ll  be  an  end  to  the  words  sooner  or  later.” 

Jem  Sharp  looked  round  with  a half  smile;  he  ap- 
peared too  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies 
to  be  quite  at  his  ease.  Elsie  was  stitching  away, 
very  intent  on  her  work ; but  the  widow  rewarded 
him  with  an  approving  little  nod,  and  said, — 

“ You’ve  no  mother  to  care  for  you,  then  ? ” 

“No,  ma’am;  she  died  when  I was  a boy,  an’  I 
don’t  know  as  it  was  better  or  worse  for  me  that  she 
did.  It’s  a long  story,  an’  perhaps  you  won’t  care  to 
hear.” 

“ Oh  yes ! tell  us  about  it,”  was  echoed  round  the 
table, — “ that  is,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
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“I’ve  not  much  to  be  proud  about  in  mother  or 
father,”  said  he,  after  a pause;  then  hooking  one  arm 
over  the  hack  of  the  chair,  as  if  to  keep  from  drifting 
away  from  his  own  newly  acquired  respectability,  he 
fixed  his  'eyes  upon  the  clean,  white  hearth,  and 
began, — 

“My  grandfather  was  pretty  well  off*/  He  kept 
the  Three  Bull-dogs,  in  Limehouse.  It  was  a small 
place,  but  there  was  a brisk  trade  among  the  bargees 
an’  river-men;  an’  besides,  there  was  lots  o’  chaps 
used  to  come  in  of  evenin’s, — so  they  told  me.  Well, 
he’d  a young  daughter  as  used  to  be  in  the  bar ; an’ 
them  as  came  there  was  always  a makin’  of  presents 
to  her,  an’  sayin’  of  pretty  things.  She  was  uncom- 
mon handsome ; an’  the  first  mate  of  the  Osprey,  as 
was  just  home  from  the  West  Indies,  came  it  over  her 
fine,  with  corals  an’  gewgaws  that  he  brought  from 
abroad.  Well,  she  was  smitten  with  him,  though  he 
was  nigh  double  her  age.  I don’t  say  as  he  was  ex- 
actly bad,  but  he  was  gay,  like  most  o’  them  sailors, 
an’  he  used  to  spin  long  yarns ; an’  so  one  day  she 
gave  ’em  the  slip  at  home,  an’  ran  off*  with  him,  an’ 
they  got  spliced,  an’  never  came  near  the  Three 
Bull-dogs  for  a week.  When  she  did  come  back 
with  her  husband  there  was  a fine  kick-up.  My 
grandfather  cursed  her,  an’  swore  fearful;  it  was  awful 
to  hear,  so  they  said.  He  used  to  drink  a sight  o’ 
grog.  An’  he  turned  ’em  out,  an’  told  her  never  to 
show  her  face  there  again.  An’  she  never  did,  alive. 
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Well,  my  father  went  to  sea.  He  gave  her  what  money 
he’d  got ; it  was  enough  to  do  with.  But  she  wasn’t 
used  to  pinchin’,  an’  she’d  always  had  what  beer  an’ 
spirits  she  liked,  an’  she  couldn’t  do  without  it. 
Then  she  got  sick.  She  was  in  a wretched  garret, 
with  scarce  a crust  to  eat.  She  wrote  to  her  father, 
but  he  took  no  heed.  My  father  sent  her  money 
from  time  to  time,  an’  then  a girl  was  born.” 

“ Have  you  a sister,  then  ? ” interrupted  Owen. 

“She  died.  Well,  my  father  came  back  again,  an’ 
mother  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  I don’t  think 
as  she  was  happy ; for  he  was  hardly  ever  at  home, 
an’  never  sober.  Then  I was  born.  An’  somehow 
father  didn’t  go  to  sea  any  more;  he’d  had  yeller 
fever  abroad,  an’  he  got  ailin’.  So  while  the  money 
lasted  he  went  about,  an’  mother  used  to  foller  him 
to  the  public-house.  The  first  thing  as  I remember 
is  my  father  an’  mother  quarrellin’,  both  on  ’em  so 
drunk  they  could  hardly  stand.  Me  an’  my  sister 
grew  up  very  sickly,  we  were  half  starved ; an’  poor 
Nell  died  when  I was  near  on  thirteen.  We’d  both 
of  us  been  to  Sunday  school  a little,  an’  we’d  picked 
up  a few  coppers  now  an’  then.  I used  to  run  of 
errands,  an’  she  got  a trifle  mindin’  children.  Well, 
I s’pose  it  was  about  a year  after,  my  father  went 
out  one  night;  it  was  nigh  autumn,  an’  very  hot. 
Somehow,  mother  got  it  into  her  head  that  he  was 
goin’  to  sea  again.  He’d  gone  and  rigged  himself  out 
fresh,  an’  he  seemed  flush  of  tin.  It  was  a night  to 
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scare  any  one ; the  lightnin’  was  flashin’  everywhere, 
in  the  sky,  on  the  ground, — everywhere,  it  seemed  to 
me.  I durst  not  stay  by  myself ; so  when  she  went 
I ran  after  her.  We’d  had  no  dinner,  an’  I was  ’most 
famished ; but  she  sent  me  for  gin,  an’  I durstn’t  re- 
fuse her,  she  was  like  wild,  an’  she  ran  out  mad-drunk. 
I was  afraid  of  the  thunder ; but  I dreaded  to  lose 
sight  of  mother,  so  I kept  running.  I s’pose  she 
could  see  my  father  on  ahead,  for  she  dodged  and 
''  slackened,  and  suddenly  tore  down  the  turning  that 
led  to  the  river.  She  flew  along  faster  an’  faster, 
her  clothes  blowin’  about  in  the  wind.  I called  out 
once,  ‘ Mother ! mother ! ’ but  I durstn’t  call  loud,  an’ 
so  I kept  after  her  till  she  got  to  where  the  boats 
start.  I saw  by  the  flashes  a man  just  steppin’  from 
the  pier,  an’  she  saw  him  too ; for  with  one  or  two 
mad  bounds  she  came  up  alongside,  an’  with  a wild 
dash  sprang  after  him.  The  lightning  fell;  there 
was  a blaze  of  light — a crash ; I saw  her  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  blaze : everything  seemed  on  Are, — earth, 
water,  sky ; an’  then  she  disappeared,  an’  black  dark- 
ness was  everywhere.  There  was  a rush  an’  a con- 
fusion. I heard  ’em  sayin’,  ‘ There’s  a woman  over- 
board.’ An’  then  the  rain  came  down, — such  a rain ! 
— that  roared  like  a heavy  sea  failin’;  an’  her  body  was 
found  the  next  mornin’  not  far  from  the  startin’-place.” 
An  exclamation  of  horror  ran  round  the  little 
kitchen.  Elsie’s  work  lay  untouched  on  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker. 
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An’  your  father  ? ” asked  M‘Iver. 

“ He  wasn’t  on  the  boat  at  all,”  said  Jem,  drawing 
a long  breath.  “My  mother  had  gone  after  the 
wrong  man.  But,  by  a strange  chance,  they  were 
both  drowned.  My  mother’s  suspicions  were  right 
enough : father  was  goin’  off  to  sea.  He  went  aboard 
ship  that  same  night  at  London  Bridge;  an’  the 
vessel  was  lost  with  all  hands.” 

“ And  what  got  you,  poor  child  ? ” said  Mrs.  Stacy. 

“ I must  have  fainted,  I think.  Some  one  picked 
me  up  ’most  drowned  with  the  rain,  an’  carried  me 
into  a house;  anyway  that’s  the  last  as  I can  re- 
member. I was  down  with  fever  afterwards;  an’ 
when  I came  to,  I found  myself  at  the  Three  Bull- 
dogs. Grandfather  was  dead,  an’  my  uncle  was  the 
master.  It  was  close  by  where  mother  fell  in ; an’ 
strange  enough,  her  dead  body  was  taken  home  to 
the  place  where  she  first  saw  the  light.  My  uncle 
kept  me  till  I got  well,  an’  then  I was  put  to  car- 
pentering.” Jem  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  go  over 
his  own  misdoings  again,  and  said,  “I  think  you 
know  all  about  the  rest.” 

There  was  silence  for  a few  minutes.  Elsie  tried 
to  go  on  with  her  work,  but  her  hands  trembled  so, 
she  was  unable  to  take  a stitch ; and  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  the  clicking  of  Mrs.  Stacy’s  knitting- 
needles. 

“ You  had  a rough  beginning,”  said  Owen  at  last. 

“ Yes,”  said  MTver,  with  a glance  at  Elsie.  “ Come, 
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I think  we’ll  ha’e  some  supper,  it’s  ’most  time.”  His 
manner  was  rather  abrupt  and  excited.  The  story 
of  Jem’s  life  had  awakened  a painful  recollection  of 
his  own  past  that  he  sought  vainly  to  forget. 

The  modest  table  was  soon  spread, — a piece  of 
cold  salt-beef  and  bread  and  cheese,  with  a large  jug 
of  water,  set  out  on  a cloth  white  as  snow. 

“Ye  maun  come  to  see  us  often  now,  Mr.  Sharp,” 
said  MTver,  as  soon  as  the  merry  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks  was  going  round  the  table. 

Jem  looked  up  in  some  embarrassment.  “ You’re 
very  kind,  sir.  If  there’s  anything  as  I can  do  for 
you,  diggin’  or  weedin’ ; though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don’t  see  as  anything  wants  doin’.” 

“ Oh ! Elsie’s  the  gardener.  She  winna  let  a weed 
poke  its  head  above  the  ground.” 

Elsie  coloured  and  looked  down  at  her  plate ; and 
Jem,  half  looking  at  her  but  speaking  to  MTver, 
went  on : “I  wonder  whether  a rose-bush  would  grow 
here.  T’other  day  I saw  a heap  of  beautiful  plants 
in  pots ; I should  like  to  bring  you  one,  sir, — that  is,  if 
you  would  accept  it.” 

“ Ay,  they  smell  sweetest  o’  ony  flower.  That’s  a 
bonny  bud  in  your  button-hole,  lad.” 

Jem  Sharp  took  the  flower  from  his  c'oat  and 
handed  it  to  MTver,  who  smelt  it,  admired  it,  and 
finally  handed  it  back  to  him.  Jem  put  it  on  the 
table,  went  on  with  his  supper,  picked  it  up  again 
and  held  it  in  a pensive  way,  and  at  length  laid  it 
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down  near  Elsie’s  plate  without  saying  a word,  or 
even  looking  at  her,  except  by  stealth. 

“ Mr.  Craven’s  late  to-night,”  observed  Mrs.  Stacy. 

Jem  looked  up  quickly. 

“ Who’s  Mr.  Craven  ? ” asked  Owen. 

“ He’s  the  lodger,  Mr.  Day ; ye  ken,  we  let  the  two 
front  rooms,”  said  Elsie. 

“ Oh  ! I thought  that  must  be  your  hodwore,  as  the 
ladies  say,  when  I saw  them  beautiful  flowers  standin’ 
in  the  winder.” 

“ No,  those  are  Mr.  Craven’s ; he  always  gies  ’em 
to  me,  an’  I put  ’em  in  water  for  him.  I canna  think 
where  he  gets  ’em.” 

“P’raps  he  buys  ’em  at  Covent  Garden  market,” 
suggested  Jem.  “ Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  miss  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes  ! they  make  me  mind  o’  my  ain  dear  hills 
an’  the  wild  heather,”  replied  she,  taking  up  the  rose- 
bud dreamily. 

Jem  looked  half  afraid  of  attracting  notice,  hut 
seeing  that  MJver  was  talking  to  Owen  Day,  he 
asked,  “ Do  you  ever  want  to  go  hack  to  Scotland 
again  ? ” 

“ I used  to ; but  I’d  rather  stay  here  now.” 

“ You  don’t  very  often  get  to  the  meetin’s,  miss.” 

“ No.  It’s  a long  way,  an’  I canna  walk  very  far. 
I’d  like  to  come  oftener.  You  always  go,  don’t 
you?”' 

“ Not  always,  lately.  I want  to  get  to  be  a good 
scholar.  I’m  ’most  ashamed  to  think  of  my  old  life 
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now.  I try  to  forget  it,  but  it’s  no  go.  I’d  like  no- 
body to  know  anything  about  it  but  myself.” 

“ There’s  not  mony  kens  it,  an’  we’re  a’  friends,” 
said  she  gently ; “ ye  dinna  mind  us  ? ” 

Jem  bent  his  head  a little  further  over  the  corner 
of  the  table:  “Sometimes  I’m  afraid  you’ll  despise 
me.” 

“ Oh  no,  no ! dinna  ye  think  that.” 

“ I wonder  you  don’t ; you,  so  good  an’  respectable, 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  a feller  like  me.  You 
don’t  know  what  it  is  to  struggle  up  from  a weight 
of  shame  an’  disgrace,  an’  to  feel  that  those  you  want 
to  think  best  of  you  have  seen  what  you  were  once. 
That’s  worse  than  all  to  bear.” 

“All  haven’t  been  sae  tempted.  The  mair  the 
difficulty,  the  mair  the  triumph,”  said  she, — add- 
ing in  a low  tone,  “There’s  naebody  despises  ye 
here.” 

“ Bless  you  for  these  words.  Sometimes  I feel  as 
if  I’d  rather  not  go  near  the  meetin’-house  again,  ’cos 
they  all  know  me  there ; even  the  policemen  look  as 
if  they  thought  I’d  break  out  again  one  day.  But  it 
don’t  seem  as  if  it  ’ud  be  quite  right  to  keep  away.  I 
feel  somehow  as  if  I oughter  stop  among  ’em.  May- 
be, if  they  see  what  temperance  has  done  for  me, 
some  of  ’em  will  try  it  too ; an’  I don’t  want  to  go 
away  neither.” 

“ I think  ye’re  right ; I dinna  see  that  ye  ought  to 
be  ashamed  o’  what  ye  were ; it’s  what  ye  are.  An’ 
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mony  folks  will  believe  your  words  that  wouldn’t 
listen  to  a gentleman.” 

“ That’s  what  I’m  in  hopes  of ; an’  if  I can  save 
some  from  drunkenness  an’  sin,  I shall  be  happier  for 
it  than  if  I ran  away  like  a cowardly,  righteous  fool. 
Why,  I should  never  have  a moment’s  peace  ! I should 
always  be  scared  lest  any  one  should  find  me  out.  I 
think  it’s  better  to  face  it  out  here;  everybody 
knows  the  had ; let  ’em  find  out  the  good  now.” 

It  was  getting  late,  and  Owen  Day  rose  to  leave. 
Before  sa3fing  good-night,  Elsie  put  the  rosebud, 
which  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  into  her  half-emptied 
glass  of  water,  and  with  hearty  hand-shakings  the 
visitors  departed. 

“I’ve  found  out  something  for  certain  to-night,” 
said  Owen,  as  they  walked  home. 

Jem  was  unusually  thoughtful.  “Eh!  what?” 
said  he,  waking  up  all  of  a sudden. 

“ I don’t  know  as  Mr.  MTver  would  thank  me  for 
tollin’;  but  they’ve  heard  your  story,  an’  I don’t  see 
why  I shouldn’t  tell  you  what  I know  of  theirs.” 

Jem  was  all  attention.  “ Did  you  know  ’em  be- 
fore ? ” 

“Not  as  I know  of, — that’s  to  say,  I never  set  eyes 
on  either  MTver  or  Elsie  before ; but  if  I ain’t  mis- 
taken I’ve  heard  something  about  ’em,  an’  j’-ou 
needn’t  be  any  the  wiser  for  what  I tell  you,”  said 
Owen,  dropping  his  voice.  “ I was  sayin’  as  I’d  been 
to  Scotland,  an’  I asked  Mr.  MTver  what  part  he 
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come  from ; an’  he  told  me,  an’  he  seemed  a bit  sur- 
prised to  hear  I’d  been  to  Dunglass ; an’  asked  me 
what  year,  an’  I told  him ; an’  it  was  the  same  year 
as  he’d  just  said  his  wife  died.  He  didn’t  like  to  talk 
about  her  much,  and  spoke  low  so  as  Elsie  shouldn’t 
hear,  an’  I noticed  he  started  when  I said  so.  The 
Lord’s  ‘ ways  are  past  finding  out,’  ” ejaculated  the 
pious  old  man ; “ but  this  is  how  it  was ; ” and  so  he 
told  J em  Sharp  the  sad  story  of  poor  Elsie’s  mother 
as  he  had  gathered  it  from  the  terrible,  desolate  death 
in  the  glen,  and  from  MTver’s  unwilling  answers  that 
evening.  He  had  succeeded,  beyond  a doubt,  he  said, 
in  establishing  Elsie’s  identity.  The  place  and  date 
both  agreed ; and  MTver’s  evident  reluctance  to  speak, 
and  Elsie’s  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  her  mother’s 
death,  proved  his  suspicions  correct. 

Jem  listened  in  astonished  silence.  Unknown  to 
Elsie  there  was  a bond  of  similarity  between  their 
two  lives, — a sympathy  of  circumstance.  The  pure 
white  lily  had  grown  in  the  same  polluting  earth  as 
the  rank  weed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


CARDS  AND  WINE. 

“ ’Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man ; 

Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought, 
Experience  damps  our  triumph.” — Young. 

OTZTAUSEND ! where  den  are  you  off 
to  with  dat  ugly  face  ? ” 

“Nowhere, — any  where, ’’was  the  sullen 
reply,  as  George  Stainer  felt  himself 
grasped  by  the  arm.  “ Let  go,  I say.  Yon  Lignitz ; 1 
can’t  stay.  I’m  not  in  the  humour  to  be  trifled 
with.” 

“Vary  sorry  to  hear  dat,  mine  friend.  I have 
played  and  I have  lost  with  de  Herr  Count,  and  I 
find  myself  in  de  vary  funny  case  of  de  man  dat  had 
nothing.  Well,  he  couldn’t  lose  dat.  But  de  t’ing  is, 
what  must  I do  ? I will  not  grieve  for  dat.  I have 
lost ; but  I will  get  some  more,”  replied  the  crafty 
German,  linking  his  arm  through  George  Stainer’s. 

“You  say  you  have  lost  all,  Von  Lignitz,  and  to 
that  infernal  count  ? Go  your  way,  leave  me  to  my- 
self. I have  lost  more; — money,  name,  position. 
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Everything  is  gone  from  me.  I am  ruined ! ” He 
tried  to  draw  his  arm  away,  but  Von  Lignitz  had  no 
intention  of  letting  him  escape.  ' 

“ So  much  de  more  need  to  try  again.  When  de 
money  takes  wings  and  flies  away,  take  de  train  or 
de  boat  and  go  after  it;  and  as  for  de  oder  t’ings, 
why,  get  some  new  ones.  Novelty,  novelty ! dat’s  de 
go  now-a-days.  New  names,  new  places ! what  does 
it  matter  about  de  old  ? Cpme  with  me ; we  will  go 
togeder  into  de  Faderland.  What  say  you,  Herr 
Stainer  ? will  you  go  ? ” 

“ Go ! will  I go  ? Where  can  I go  ? My  character 
is  gone.” 

“ What  does  dat  do  ? You  have  not’ing  more  to 
lose;  derefore,  why  trouble  yourself?  Cheer  up, 
mine  friend,  and  do  as  I do.” 

George  Stainer  turned  on  him  with  the  wild  look 
of  a hunted  animal.  “ There  is  nothing  more  for  me 
to  hope.  Von  Lignitz ; leave  me  to  sink  in  this  abyss 
of  wretchedness.  I thought  I could  hold  my  head  up 
against  the  world.  I thought  that  so  many  years  of 
faithful  service  must  surely  protect  me  from  slander. 
Fate  has  conspired  against  me.  It  is  useless  to 
struggle;  I am  doomed.  Treachery  has  been  too 
strong  for  me.” 

“ Bah  ! dat  is  like  a girl’s  talk ; you  must  not  lose 
courage  for  a leetle  money  gone.  De  best  sort  of 
riches  is  a man’s  wits.  A leetle  ’cuteness  will  soon 
fill  an  empty  purse.  You  are  down  in  de  mouth. 
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mine  friend ; come  with  me,  and  have  a cigar  and 
something  to  ’liven  you  up.” 

As  Von  Lignitz  spoke,  he  turned  into  a large,  brill- 
iantly lighted  public-house,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
private  room,  ordered  brandy  and  cigars,  and  waited 
quietly  till  his  companion,  lulled  by  the  smoke  and 
the  intoxicating  liquor,  began  to  manifest  a desire  to 
be  sociable.  He  then  began  to  unfold  his  plans. 
“ He  had  made  up  his  mind,”  he  said,  “ to  go  back  to 
Germany.  He  had  friends  there,  he  was  certain  of 
meeting  with  employment,  and  only  sorry  he  had 
wasted  so  much  time  in  England.  Now,  if  Herr 
Stainer  would  come  abroad  with  him,  he  could  intro- 
duce him  to  some  large  houses, — no  reference  from 
his  late  employers  would  be  necessary;  his  (Von 
Lignitz’s)  own  word  would  be  sufficient.” 

With  such  persuasive  arguments  did  the  artful  Ger- 
man set  to  work,  that  before  the  evening  was  out  he 
had  completely  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  mis- 
guided young  man.  The  brandy  bottle  during  this 
time  had  had  no  small  share  in  leading  his  helpless 
victim  into  a complete  state  of  bondage  to  this  un- 
principled man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  could  coolly 
and  systematically  plot  the  ruin  of  a respectable  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  an  immor- 
tal soul.  George  Stainer’s  mind  had  been  so  weakened 
by  the  constant  use  of  stimulants,  that  he  was  unable  to 
reason  with  any  amount  'of  clearness  or  connection  of 
ideas ; and  now  the  loss  of  his  situation,  under  such 
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humiliating  circumstances,  had  produced  a sort  of  ex- 
cited despair  and  hopeless  anger,  which,  like  a festering 
wound,  grew  and  gathered  without  the  strength  to 
burst ; increasing  every  moment  in  pain  and  malig- 
nity, and  yet  preserving  so  smooth  a surface  that 
even  he  himself  who  felt  it  might  be  deceived,  and 
hug  the  throbbing  ill,  careful  only  of  that  one  centre 
of  suffering,  and  quite  unmindful  that  its  poison  was 
corrupting  every  vein  and  checking  every  pulse  for 
good  in  his  own  nature. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  George  Stainer’s  great 
mistake  through  life  had  been  an  overweening  pride 
in  his  own  strength ; and  even  now,  when  repeated 
falls  had  proved  it  insufficient, — even  now,  when  a 
stern  hand  was  roughly  thrusting  him  away  from 
the  evil  path,  seeking  by  hard  trials  to  shake  him 
from  his  error,  and  rouse  him  to  the  good  and  true, — 
he  yet  clung  madly  to  that  false,  floating  anchor, 
that  delusive  hope, — his  boasted  power  of  reasoning, 
his  determined  will,  that  had  yielded  so  soon  to  the 
tempter’s  wiles. 

Drink  at  last  had  very  little  outward  effect  on 
him,  so  that  he  had  lost  even  that  slight  protection 
which  the  fear  of  disgrace  naturally  creates ; and  he 
was  steadily  undermining  his  mental  as  well  as  his 
physical  powers, — the  surest  proof  of  this,  being  that 
he  was  not  aware  how  far  he  had  fallen. 

Von  Lignitz,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing 
to  make  a tool  of  George  Stainer,  kept  him  till  a 
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late  hour;  and  when  they  parted  for  the  night,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  start  immediately  for 
the  Continent ; George  Stainer,  besides  paying  for  the 
evening’s  drink,  being  so  overpowered  that  in  maud- 
lin friendship  and  confidence  he  gave  him  the  money 
for  the  two  passages. 

Without  any  explanation,  George  Stainer  informed 
his  aunt  that  he  was  going  abroad,  paid  what  bills 
the  remainder  of  his  salary  would  admit  of,  and 
leaving  himself  a small  sum,  started  for  Amsterdam 
with  his  evil  genius. 

It  happened  that  on  the  way  they  fell  in  with  a 
merchant,  who  lived  a few  miles  from  Baden.  He 
had  been  greatly  embarrassed  the  past  few  years  to 
find  a trustworthy  clerk ; and  when  Von  Lignitz, 
who  had  been  an  old  schoolfellow,  introduced  George 
Stainer  as  an  Englishman  of  great  experience,  he  was 
glad  to  engage  him  at  once.  The  salary  was  much 
lower  than  that  to  which  the.  young  man  had  been 
accustomed ; but  his  money  was  spent,  and  he  had 
no  other  alternative.  As  for  Yon  Lignitz,  he  no 
sooner  found  out  the  reduced  state  of  his  friend’s 
purse  than  he  left  him  to  his  own  resources,  and  went 
in  search  of  other  game. 

George  Stainer,  who  was  by  nature  diligent  and 
enterprising,  set  to  work  at  once  to  merit  his  em- 
ployer’s favour.  The  temporary  absence  of  Von  Lig- 
nitz, and  his  forced  moderation  in  drink  owing  to  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  had  for  a time  a beneficial 
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effect  upon  him ; but  in  spite  of  the  change  of  scene, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  he  made  to  keep  his  place,  and 
to  hold  his  head  up  once  more,  the  old  sorrow  came 
back,  and  the  recollection  of  his  disgrace,  and  day  by 
day  he  found  it  harder  to  bear. 

In  a short  time  he  resumed  his  habit  of  drinking 
with  greater  persistency  than  ever,  and  night  after 
night  found  him  in  a state  between  morbid  melan- 
choly and  helplessness. 

It  was  one  hot  evening  in  August.  Baden  was 
crowded  with  visitors,  who  thronged  the  avenues  to 
the  Conversationshaus.  Foreigners  of  almost  every 
description  mixed  with  the  townspeople,  smoking, 
drinking  coffee,  and  listening  to  the  band  as  it  played 
from  time  to  time.  The  day  had  been  sultry,  and 
the  arching  trees  gave  a pleasant  shade.  Gay  parties 
promenaded  up  and  down ; tourists,  eager  to  see  all, 
doing  the  place  so  fast  that  they  missed  most,  in  their 
race  through  the  town ; old  travellers,  who  passed  un- 
noticed the  objects  that  attracted  those  less  versed  in 
the  world’s  wonders ; ladies,  gay  with  bright  silks 
and  airy  muslins;  cavaliers  of  noble  degree;  fops, 
dandies,  military  men,  artists,  and  writers  of  every 
sort,  from  the  newspaper  correspondent  to  the  bene- 
volent country  parson,  who  dreamed  over  the  half 
satire,  half  denunciation  which  he  was  contemplating 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  his  own 
•congregation  in  particular.  ^ 

A young  man  was  walking  with  a reckless  air 
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down  one  of  the  avenues.  He  had  a gay,  dissolute 
appearance,  and  a sort  of  swaggering  nonchalance 
about  him  that  took  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
pleasure-seekers.  Who  was  he  ? A prince,  or  a mere 
adventurer  ? He  might  he  either.  There  was  a 
freedom  of  carriage  that  might  betoken  noble  descent, 
and  yet  an  air  of  rakish  j antiness,  a kind  of  rest- 
less sharpness,  ill  becoming  a true  gentleman.  He 
was  dark,  haggard,  and  fearfully  thin, — a mere 
shadow,  warmed  by  a fitful  glow  of  excitement, 
wearing  away  through  the  very  fever  that  gave  it 
life.  He  was  well  dressed  and  handsome,  in  spite  of 
the  meagre  look  of  his  hollow  cheeks,  that  lay  like 
livid  caverns  beneath  his  burning  black  eyes.  He 
walked  on,  unmindful  of  the  notice  he  was  attract- 
ing, until  close  by  the  Conversationshaus  he  was 
recognized  and  stopped. 

“ Hallo  ! Douglas,  you  here  ?” 

Douglas  started,  and  warmly  grasping  the  offered 
hand,  replied  in  his  old  careless  way, — 

“Who  would  have  thought  to  meet  you,  George?” 
“ Or  you  either.  How  long  have  you  been  over 
here  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know ; I don’t  trouble  myself  about 
time.  Shall  we  have  a turn  at  the  tables  ?” 

“I  don’t  care  if  I do,  Douglas.  I’m  glad  you’ve 
turned  up  ; it  seems  like  old  times.” 

“ Don’t  talk  about  that,  George ; we  don’t  live  in 
the  past.  This  is  existence.  Here’s  something  to 
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keep  a fellow  awake,  in  this  busy  turmoil  of  people, 
shifting  and  changing,  and  shuffling  in  and  out,  like 
a great  game  of  cards,  or  a monster  kaleidoscope. 
There’s  a deal  of  scheming  and  plotting  going  on, 
just  as  it  is  with  our  gaming.  We  play  and  plan; 
but  it’s  no  use  if  the  chances  are  against  us : a shake 
of  Fate’s  hand  alters  everything.” 

George  Stainer  looked  at  his  friend  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“ Why,  Douglas,  I never  knew  you  were  a fatalist.” 

“ Since  I’ve  been  here,  I’ve  felt  it,  George ; there’s 
a blind  chance  over  it  all.  I’ve  lost,  and  I’ve  won, 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  and  through  no  merit. 
When  I’ve  played  best,  I’ve  lost ; and  when  I’ve 
thrown  down  the  cards  without  care  or  thought,  I’ve 
sometimes  carried  all  before  me.  It’s  just  the  same 
with  life.  What’s  the  use  of  striving  against  destiny? 
It’s  a mathematical  problem  where  the  factors  are 
always  changing.  You  can’t  work  it  out,  anyway ; 
but  it’s  none  the  less  exciting  for  that.  Come  and 
have  some  wine.” 

“Have  you  been  ill,  Douglas?  You  look  like  a 
ghost.” 

“ 111 ! no.  What  makes  you  think  that  ? I’m 
faint  with  this  tremendous  heat.  I’m  never  up  to 
much  till  late  in  the  evening.  I lounge  about,  and  get 
rid  of  the  day  the  best  way  I can,  and  then  at  night 
I’m  alive  again.  It’s  something  to  see  the  money  roll ! 
What  matters  it  into  whose  pocket  it  goes,  so  long  as 
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the  excitement  is  kept  up  ? Uncertainty  is  the  great 
stimulus.  If  we  knew  all  the  good  or  bad  that  was 
coming  to  us,  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
sit  demurely  stupid,  and  take  what  came.” 

“Stretch  our  shell  wide  to  catch  what  the  tide 
brings,  like  the  sightless  oyster,  eh  ? A game  like 
children  play, — a kind  of  open-your-mouth  and  shut- 
your-eyes  business,”  answered  George  Stainer,  laugh- 
ing. “ I don’t  know  that  I’ve  patience  enough  for  that. 
I should  be  sure  to  wink  one  eye,  at  any  rate.” 
Whether  George  Stainer  was  by  nature  of  a more 
solid  character  than  his  friend,  or  whether  he  had  not 
so  entirely  impaired  his  thinking  powers  by  drink, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Yet  he  felt  fascinated 
by  the  dangerous  opinions  Douglas  professed,  al- 
though he  still  had  suflGlcient  faith  to  know  that 
those  who  wilfully  immure  themselves  in  darkness 
cannot  thus  prove  that  no  light  exists.  But  his  own 
misery,  the  sudden  fall  of  all  his  long-cherished  hopes, 
his  self-imposed  exile  in  a foreign  land,  were  like  so 
many  chains  dragging  at  his  heart ; and  so  that  he 
found  distraction,  what  cared  he  how  deep  the  whirl 
might  take  him  ? He  was  ready  to  go  anywhere,  to 
follow  any.  one  who  would  lead  him  away  from  him- 
self. At  one  time,  a night  wasted  in  gambling  and 
drink  brought  in  the  morning  qualms  of  conscience 
and  a feeling  of  shame ; but  now  the  gratification  of 
the  hour  was  all  he  sought.  Long  wanderings  in  the 
paths  of  sin  had  led  him  further  and  further  from  the 
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track,  till  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  meadows ; and 
deceived  by  the  treacherous  bog,  turned  to  its  smooth 
green  surface  for  pasture  and  rest,  unmindful  that 
the  fair  land  of  promise  spread  out  before  him  was 
but  a false  hope,  an  unsubstantial  show,  to  mock  the 
wayworn  soul,  and  to  engulf  the  unwary  foot  that 
should  trust  to  it.  “ So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  for- 
get God.” 

The  two  young  men,  meanwhile,  had  strolled  on, 
enjoying  the  comparative  cool  as  they  walked  down 
the  shady  avenue. 

Suddenly  Douglas  seized  George  Stainer  by  the 
arm,  and,  with  a wild,  visionary  look,  said,  “ Do  you 
see  that  ? ” 

“ See  what  ?” 

“Those  trees.  Do  you  notice  how  the  sunlight 
strikes  them  ?” 

“ They  are  very  beautiful.  The  lights  and  shades 
would  make  a study  for  a painter.” 

“ Do  you  see  nothing  else  ? ” 

“ Nothing  remarkable  but  their  beauty ; that’s 
enough  for  me.  Look  at  those  foremost  trunks  that 
catch  the  sunbeams ; how  they  shine  like  warriors 
in  brazen  armour,  as  the  warm  lio;ht  falls  on  them !” 

“ That’s  just  what  I mean.  Do  you  see  that  of  all 
those  trees,  each  equal  to  the  other  in  beauty  and 
worth,  only  a few  are  singled  out  for  distinction? 
The  same  sun  floods  the  whole  earth,  and  yet  some 
of  those  great  stems  are  doomed  to  stand  in  darkness 
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and  obscurity.  Do  you  mark  how  deep  the  sKade  is 
on  some,  while  those  favoured  ones  stand  like  pillars 
in  a temple  of  light  ? ” 

Douglas  spoke  in  a mournful,  hurried  tone,  and 
pressed  his  companion’s  arm  as  he  stood  still  to  look. 

“ I think,”  replied  his  friend,  glancing  up  and  down 
the  beautiful  walk,  “ that  at  another  time  we  should 
probably  find  the  tables  turned,  and  all  that  now  are 
bright  thrown  back  into  the  cold  gloom.  Fortune  is 
like  a quicksand,  ever  shifting,”  said  he,  with  a tone 
of  bitter  irony. 

“ No,  no ; it’s  not  that.  Fortune  never  comes  to 
some.  She  sometimes  favours  men  for  a while,  and 
then  flies ; but  there  are  some  who  never  catch  the 
golden  ray.  Those  trees  are  just  like  human  life. 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  strange  chance  placed  yonder 
bright  one  there,  instead  of  that  poor,  cold  stem,  that 
the  light  never  touches.  Say  what  you  will,  the  same 
fate  governs  all.” 

George  Stainer  shuddered.  He  felt  that  Douglas 
was  looking  at  life  in  a strangely  perverted  way. 
He  felt  that  by  such  a train  of  thought  he  must 
narrow  his  own  capabilities,  and  check  his  progress 
in  every  sense;  and  yet  his  mind  had  grown  so 
weak,  from  the  constant  use  of  stimulants,  that  he 
was  unable  to  rise  from  the  marshy  ground  of 
despondency  and  moral  impotence.  The  daily  habit 
of  palliating  evil  had  so  increased  upon  him,  that 
the  rank  growth  of  unholy  thought  had  choked  every 
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aspiration  after  good,  pushing  its  coarse  strength  far 
above  his  head,  till  it  held  him  fast  in  a dense  mass 
of  sin’s  tangled  herbage,  fettered,  incapable  of  rising 
even  in  desire,  almost  resigned  to  the  dishonourable 
bondage,  and  quickly  learning  to  love  the  unwhole- 
some emanations  that  were  gathering  round  to 
destroy  him. 

“You’ll  give  me  the  blues  if  you  go  on  so, 
Douglas.” 

“ Don’t  you  like  to  think  these  things,  George  ? I 
often  spend  hours  in  working  out  fancies  of  demons 
watching  over  us,  shaping  our  destinies.  I like  to 
feel  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  it  myself.  I don’t  want 
to  kick  against  the  inevitable.” 

George  Stainer  had  still  sense  enough  left  to  per- 
ceive that  this  morbid  imagining  proceeded  from  a 
diseased  brain ; though  his  own  ideas  were  too  much 
confused  to  make  him  know  that  it  was  drink 
which,  acting  upon  a poetic  temperament,  had  pro- 
duced a wild,  feverish  inclination  to  the  mystic  and 
supernatural,  a symptom  too  often  the  precursor  of 
delirium  tremens. 

Without  answering,  he  hurried  Douglas  on,  and 
a few  minutes  brought  them  before  the  handsome 
Corinthian  portico  of  the  Conversationshaus. 

“ Have  you  dined,  George  ? ” 

“ Yes ; en  famille,  about  one  o’clock.” 

“ Oh  ! I’m  never  ready  so  soon.  Come  with  me, — 
you  want  something  else  by  this  time.” 
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As  he  spoke  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  they  soon 
entered  the  restaurant,  ordered  dinner,  and  sat  for 
some  time  over  their  wine,  until  Douglas,  having 
completely  drowned  his  melancholy  sense  of  fate, 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  gaming-table. 

They  had  no  sooner  mingled  with  the  eager  throng 
than  Yon  Lignitz  spied  them.  He  was  watching  the 
players,  and  seeing  Douglas,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  he  came  towards  them  and  led  the 
way  to  a table  where  a few  were  gathered,  who 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something. 

“ Here  is  one  good  opportunity  for  to  make  a large 
purse,”  said  the  German  in  a low  tone  as  they  passed 
by  the  groups  of  hard,  sharp  faces,  like  famished 
beasts  watching  for  their  prey,  some  with  hungry 
triumph  in  their  very  eyes,  some  with  fierce  despair, 
as  the  fiat  went  forth — “ Rouge  perd.” 

Douglas  started  as  Yon  Lignitz  spoke,  and  looked 
wildly  at  him.  “ To  make  money,  did  you  say  ? 
Who  wants  to  play  ? ” 

“ One  Austrian  officer.  His  pockets  are  one  mine 
of  silver.  He  will  come  immediately.  Will  you 
play,  Herr  Crathie  ? ” 

“ My  hand  upon  it,  mine  Herr.  Shall  I win  ? ” 

“If  you  are  not  one  ass.  De  Herr  officer  is  a 
young  greenhorn, — is  it  not  so  you  say  in  your 
English  language  ? — with  much  pride  and  hot  blood 
to  boil  up  in  defence  of  it.  He  knows  not  de  cards. 
He  sits  patient  like  a fat  goose,  which  thinks  it  an 
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honour  to  be  plucked  for  de  table. — You  will  also 
play,  Herr  Stainer  ? ” said  Von  Lignitz. 

By  all  means,”  replied  the  young  man,  who  had 
completely  lost  sight  of  prudence.  “ When  florins 
are  hailing,  let  all  birds  open  their  beaks.” 

“ Take  your  places  den,  gentlemen, — here  comes  de 
Herr  ofiicer.”  The  officer  was  a tall,  slim  young  man 
of  twenty,  with  an  air  of  haughty  carelessness  about 
him.  He  was  handsome  rather  than  good-looking, 
with  thin  lips  that  curled  with  cruel  contempt  under 
a black  mustache.  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform, 
and  gave  the  party  a military  salute  as  he  took  his 
place.  Von  Lignitz  s opinion  of  him  appeared  to' be 
correct : he  lost  freely  and  without  ill-humour,  unless 
any  one  ventured  to  comment  on  his  proceedings. 

Douglas  and  George  Stainer  won  a few  trifling 
stakes;  but  Von  Lignitz  seemed  in  luck’s  way, — 
florins  (to  speak  at  random)  rolled  into  his  pockets. 
He  was  radiant  and  encouraging,  and  sat  like  a 
smiling  horseleech  as  he  drained  the  financial  blood 
of  his  victims,  most  of  whose  brains  were  so  much 
inflamed  by  drink  that  even  continual  losses  failed 
to  arouse  their  mistrust. 

The  excitement  rose  to  a tremendous  height.  All 
the  players  were  watching  with  intense  interest  the 
success  of  a coup ; heavy  stakes  had  been  deposited, 
and  the  punters  sat  breathless,  waiting  for  the 
tailleuT  to  declare  the  numbers.  The  cards  were 
nearly  all  placed,  when  Douglas,  who  was  opposite 
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to  the  young  Austrian,  glanced  up,  and  seeing  a look 
of  unusual  anxiety  on  his  face,  said  in  a sarcastic 
way, — “ Oho  ! is  Austria  going  to  win  ? ” 

An  angry  fire  fiashed  from  the  young  colonel’s 
eyes,  and  his  lips  twitched  fiercely  under  his  mus- 
tache ; but  he  said  nothing,  and  fixed  his  attention  on 
the  game. 

Douglas  and  one  or  two  of  the  players,  who  from 
time  to  time  during  the  evening  had  recruited  them- 
selves with  wine,  were  now  so  far  intoxicated  as  to 
be  beyond  caring  how  the  game  went.  Douglas, 
heated  and  wild,  had  just  enough  command  over 
himself  to  keep  from  sinking  into  helpless  stupor, 
this  effort  having  the  effect  of  making  him  mischiev- 
ous in  the  extreme.  He  laughed  covertly  at  the 
losers,  whispered  jeeringly  to  the  winners,  and  only 
escaped  being  expelled  from  the  party  because  his 
remarks  were  in  such  an  undertone  that  they  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  continual  buzz  of 
the  place. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  young  Austrian  had 
been  losing  nearly  all  the  time.  After  a few  small 
sums  won  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening,  his 
luck  had  been  desperate.  He  still  played  on;  the 
stakes  grew  more  reckless  as  the  hours  wore  away, 
and  his  successes  were  evidently  over.  George 
Stainer,  fortunately  for  himself,  had  been  forced  to 
leave  at  a comparatively  early  hour,  in  order  to  reach 
his  new-made  home  before  the  family  retired  to 
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rest.  A stranger  had  taken  his  place,  and  the  last 
restraint  upon  Douglas  had  thus  been  withdrawn. 

The  tables  were  nearly  cleared,  and,  except  a few 
inveterate  gamblers,  the  place  was  forsaken ; when, 
as  every  one  might  have  foreseen.  Yon  Lignitz  won 
the  last  and  heaviest  stake  of  the  evening.  He 
pocketed  his  winnings,  rose  hastily,  and  with  a bland 
“ Good-night  ” was  about  to  leave.  The  remainder 
of  the  players  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Many  of 
them  had  lost  extensively.  Amongst  these  the 
Austrian  colonel  sat,  as  chief  mourner,  in  stupid  be- 
wilderment, his  brows  knit,  and  a look  of  anger  on 
his  face,  while  he  watched  his  adversary  sweep  up 
the  hard-fought  money. 

When  Douglas  saw  Von  Lignitz  going  he  also  rose, 
unsteadily,  and  looking  round  the  table  as  he  stood, 
perceived  the  Austrian’s  air  of  moody  disappointment, 
and  pointing  at  'him,  said  in  mocking,  husky  tones, — 
“ The  emperor’s  defeat  has  been  too  much  for  him. 
It  hangs  about  him  like  a chain  to  keep  him  down ! 
What  say  you.  Yon  Lignitz  ? — ^will  you  help  to  carry 
the  wounded  eagle  home  ? ” 

The  colonel  sprang  to  his  feet  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  sword,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  the  hot  blood  rushed 
into  his  face.  “ Impudent  scoundrel ! ” roared  he ; 
“ you  shall  bite  the  dust ! This  is  not  to  be  tolerated, 
that  you  should  insult  me  thus, — ^you,  a contemptible 
foreigner,  to  dare  to  address  your  insolent  words  to 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  army. ! ” 
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“ The  Herr  Oberst  is  warm,”  sneered  Douglas, 
rolling  across  the  room  after  Von  Lignitz. 

“ Quiet,  fool ! ” muttered  the  latter  in  his  ear  as  he 
turned  back  to  meet  him.  “ Do  you  want  to  get  your- 
self into  a row  ? ” Then  turning  to  the  Austrian,  he 
added  in  a deferential  tone,  “ The  Herr  Englander  is 
beyond  himself.  He  is  so  drunk  that  he  can  scarcely 
walk” 

“ Drunk  or  not  drunk,  he  must  moderate  his 
tongue,”  was  ' the  haughty  answer.  “ I will  not 
endure  his  insolence,  by  our  Lady  ! I will  sober  him 
with  the  point  of  my  sword  if  he  tries  it  on  me.” 

This  sudden  altercation  had  effectually  roused  the 
most  sluggish  of  those  who  still  remained.  The 
table  was  deserted  in  an  instant,  and  all  evinced 
some  haste  to  get  away  from  the  irate  officer. 

Seeing  that  his  attention  was  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  attendants,  to  whom  he  was  detailing  the  annoy- 
ance in  no  very  cool  terms.  Yon  Lignitz  made  a 
desperate  clutch  at  Douglas,  who  was  just  preparing 
to  hurl  a fresh  sarcasm  at  the  offended  military  man, 
and  dragged  him  from  the  room  as  he  was  muttering, 
in  tones  which  became  every  moment  more  and  more 
incoherent,  something  about  sky-rockets,  gunpowder- 
blaze,  and  red  fire,  connected  with  his  adversary’s 
name,  in  a manner  little  calculated  to  appease  him. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  OFFICER. 

“ But  ill  for  him,  who,  bettering  not  with  time. 

Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  will. 

And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime.” 

Tennyson. 

EARLY  a year  had  elapsed  since  Alice 
entered  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  family. 
Her  life  of  late  had  been  so  harassed  with 
care  and  trouble,  that  she  had  almost 
learned  to  think  of  her  own  bitter  disappointment 
much  as  we  look  at  a cloud-cast  horizon  upon  some 
gloomy  day.  All  is  so  drear  and  leaden, — air,  earth, 
and  sky,  all  seem  so  oppressed, — that  we  cease  to 
strain  our  eyes  after  the  old  loved  meads  and  walks, 
where  earlier,  happier  days  were  passed,  which  now 
lie  dark  against  the  overhanging  gloom,  embedded 
in  impenetrable  mist. 

Her  strength  and  courage,  which  had  lasted  so 
well  through  all  her  time  of  trouble,  had  suffered 
greatly  in  the  reaction,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  entirely  failed  her,  but  for  the  need  of  exertion 
to  secure  herself  a home.  Life  now  was  mere  en- 
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durance.  She  went  about  her  duties,  day  by  day, 
like  one  in  a dim  dream.  She  was  scarcely  suffering, 
yet  never  well ; hardly  sad,  and  yet  her  heart  never 
came  so  far  within  sight  of  happiness  as  even  to  be 
serene.  Quiet,  apathy,  indifference  to  everything 
was  her  constant  state. 

With  her  pupils  she  was  a great  favourite,  she 
was  so  gentle  and  clever,  and  helped  them  in  their 
studies, — more  like  an  elder  sister  than  an  instruc- 
tress. In  fact,  she  was  rather  a companion  than  a 
teacher,  and  before  many  weeks  had  passed  she  had 
completely  won  their  confidence  and  love. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  winter  at  Vienna ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  since  her  father’s  death 
did  Alice  begin  to  recover  her  cheerfulness.  Every- 
thing was  so  fresh ; the  streets,  houses,  manners  so 
different  from  all  she  had  ever  seen ; the  constant 
companionship  of  the  three  lively  girls,  who  never 
tired  in  their  search  after  the  new ; — all  had  their 
effect  at  last,  and  proved  a powerful  restorative  to 
her.  Her  health  rapidly  improved,  and  her  mind  so 
far  recovered  strength  that  she  was  able  to  cast  her 
burden  where  alone  she  could  hope  for  help. 

The  winter  passed  quickly  away, — gaily  for  the 
three  girls,  who  -under  their  mother’s  protection  had 
figured  at  several  balls  among  the  noble  and  elite  of 
the  land.  Alice  had  begged  to  be  excused  these 
gaieties.  She  was  unwilling  to  lay  aside  her  heavy 
black,  and  her  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  pleasure 
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SO  uncongenial  to  the  mourner.  Mrs.  Stanhope  had 
respected  this  feeling,  and  had  limited  her  attendance 
to  excursions,  catliedrals,  museums,  picture-galleries, 
and  such  places  of  interest.  ^ 

By  degrees  the  novelty  of  her  life  had  roused 
Alice  from  her  lethargic  grief.  She  could  remember 
calmly,  she  could  think  of  the  present  calmly ; and 
though  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  her  youthful 
aspirations  had  been  reduced  to  a dead  level,  she 
could  look  over  the  smooth  waste  and  know  that 
however  long  the  night  of  sorrow  may  be,  “joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.” 

A myriad  dewdrops  lie  through  the  dark  hours, 
waiting  to  sparkle  in  the  early  dawn, — heaven-sent 
tears,  hanging  heavily  upon  the  tender  spray,  till, 
glancing  bright  as  richest  gems,  they  dart  their  tiny 
ray  of  light  athwart  the  field,  and  every  leaf  and 
every  bloom  flashes  in  the  new-born  day. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  had  spent  the  winter  and  early 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  visiting  all 
the  towns  and  places  of  note  round  about.  But  she 
had  a great  desire  to  try  the  baths;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  make  a pleasant  tour  of  the 
journey,  staying  by  the  way  at  such  towns  as  might 
have  any  interest  for  them.  In  this  way  they 
teached  Baden  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  fixed 
their  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope. 

During  their  stay  at  Vienna  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons ; and 
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now,  owing  to  the  influx  of  visitors  of  all  ranks  to 
the  baths,  the  season  at  Baden  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  liveliest.  Like  most  strangers,  after  examining 
thoroughly  every  part  of  the  town,  they  had  com- 
menced a systematic  persecution  of  the  environs; 
and  one  splendid  day  in  August  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who 
felt  unequal  to  the  heat  and  fatigue,  proposed  that 
Alice  and  the  girls  should  take  a carriage  and  make 
an  excursion  to  the  old  castle. 

The  sky  was  one  unclouded  blue,  and  the  battle- 
ments of  the  ruin  rose  proudly  from  the  wooded 
heights  above  the  town.  Their  way  lay  up  a wind- 
ing road,  and  the  scene  changed  at  every  turn,  its 
beauty  increasing  each  moment,  as  the  arching  trees 
opened  into  some  vista,  or  deepened  to  a denser 
shade.  Alice  felt  all  the  grandeur, — felt  a strange, 
holy  calm  stealing  over  her  as  they  rode.  The  still 
shadow  of  the  dark  woods  spoke  of  rest  and  peace ; 
and  when  at  length  they  reached  the  summit,  and 
from  the  galleries  of  the  old  castle  looked  out 
into  the  far  distance,  away  over  the  silver  Rhine  to 
where  the  Vosges  Mountains  melt  into  the  immensity 
of  space,  a new  light  dawned  upon  her,  flooding  the 
gloom  of  her  heart  with  a rapture  she  had  never  felt 
before.  A new  hope  seemed  borne  on  that  glittering 
tide,  as  it  flowed  like  a “ pure  river  of  water  of  life 
and,  lifting  her  eyes  from  its  course  up  to  the  “ever- 
lasting hills,”  she  felt  she  could  say,  “ Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death.” 
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Alas,  that  too  often  we  must  come  down  from  the 
heights  into  a cold  world  of  doubt  and  striving ! Our 
best  earthly  Paradise  must  have  an  end ; and  happy 
we,  if  we  can  hold  fast  the  ray  we  caught  upon  the 
hill-top,  to  bear  it  with  us  into  the  dark  valley. 

Alices  pupils  were  entranced  with  the  view. 
Towards  the  south  was  the  Black  Forest,  like  a dark, 
waving  framework  of  verdure  round  the  bright  green 
of  the  valleys.  The  town  of  Baden  lay  at  their  feet, 
with  its  spires  and  convents  and  buildings  of  every 
kind  bright  in  the  sunlight.  Villas  and  gardens  were 
scattered  up  the  hill,  and  little  villages  with  cool 
streams  winding  amongst  them  made  a delicious 
picture  in  the  foreground. 

The  three  girls  begged  hard  to  walk  down  the  hill. 
The  driver,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  had  told 
them  that  there  was  a path  through  the  woods,  and 
they  were  sure  it  must  be  so  lovely.  The  carriage 
could  join  them  at  the  foot.  After  some  little  per- 
suasion Alice  yielded  to  their  request,  and  they  com- 
menced the  descent. 

A half  presentiment  of  evil  crossed  her  mind  as 
they  entered  the  woods;  but  she  threw  it  off,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  beauty  of  the  walk.  They 
were  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  when  they 
came  to  a lovely  nook, — a bold  mass  of  rock,  standing 
just  where  an  opening  in  the  trees  afforded  a splendid 
prospect.  The  path  had  been  somewhat  lonely,  but 
few  persons  had  passed  them,  and,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  one  family  party,  they  had  all  been  of  the 
lower  class.  Alice  felt  a little  sorry  they  had  come 
this  way ; hut  the  view  was  so  beautiful,  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  sitting  down  for  a mo- 
ment to  admire  it. 

Suddenly  the  youngest  girl  called  out  in  alarm, — 

“ Look  there.  Miss  Wenham ; is  that  man  mad  ?” 

“ Where,  dear  ?”  said  Alice,  springing  up,  and  look- 
ing where  the  young  lady  was  pointing. 

She  saw, — surely  her  eyes  could  not  deceive  her, — 
she  saw  a man  walking,  or  rather  running  up  the 
path  towards  them.  Sometimes  the  trees  hid  him 
from  them,  and  they  thought  he  was  gone,  till  he 
reappeared,  calling  and  gesticulating  more  wildly 
than  ever. 

Alice  was  pale  as  death.  She  knew  that  form  too 
well,  and  she  clung  to  the  rock  convulsively  as  she 
watched  him  approach.  Flight  was  impossible. 
That  he  was  mad  she  could  not  doubt,  and  their 
only  chance  seemed  to  be  that  he  might  pass  by 
without  seeing  them. 

In  a voice  husky  with  fear  she  bade  the  sisters 
keep  their  seats,  and  covering  her  head  and  shoulders 
with  a light  scarf,  turned  away  as  much  as  possible, 
to  avoid  recognition.  But  it  was  in  vain.  She  had 
seen  and  known  him  in  the  distance,  and  in  spite  of 
the  darkness  of  her  position,  his  eye  had  not  been 
less  quick.  A few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  spot. 

“ Alice  dearest,  I have  found  you  at  last.”  ' • 
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His  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  face 
haggard  beyond  description.  His  dress,  though  fine 
and  well  made,  was  slovenly  and  dirty ; and  his  once 
glossy,  black  hair  streamed  in  a rough,  tangled  mass 
about  his  bare  head. 

He  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her  vehe- 
mently on  the  forehead  and  on  both  cheeks;  and 
then  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  “ Come  with  me. 
We  shall  never  part  again.  I knew  I should  find 
you.  Come.” 

The  three  girls  had  fled  in  terror  as  he  turned  to 
Alice,  and  their  light  dresses  were  just  disappearing 
down  the  path. 

“ Douglas,  you  must  let  me  go !”  exclaimed  the 
frightened  girl.  “I  am  in  charge  of  those  young 
ladies.  I must  follow  them.  Some  other  time  you 
may  see  me.” 

“Some  other  time!  Alice,  can  you  bear  to  say 
that  ? I tell  you  I cannot  endure  this  waiting. 
Don’t  you  know  that  to-morrow  never  comes  ? Now, 
is  the  golden  time,  Alice.  I love  you.  I will  not 
lose  you  again.” 

“ Poor  Douglas ! ” said  she,  forgetting  her  own  fear 
in  her  pity  for  him.  “What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time?  Why  don’t  you  go  home  to  your 
mother?” 

“ What  mother  ? ” replied  he,  staring  round  with  a 
strange,  troubled  look.  “Earth  is  my  mother. — 
There  ! there ! — do  you  see  them  ? They  are  digging 
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a grave  under  the  trees  there.  Do  you  know  who  it 
is  for?" 

“ Douglas  dear,  you  are  not  well.  Come  home.” 

“ I will  tell  you  who  it  is  for,"  he  continued  mys- 
teriously, bending  his  face  very  close  to  hers.  “ It  is 
for  me ; and  when  I am  buried  there,  you  must  go 
home  and  fetch  Alice,  and  let  her  sit  by  me  at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  I lost  last  night, — I always 
lose." 

“ What  did  you  lose,  Douglas  ? Come  home ; you 
shall  stay  with  me.  Come  home,"  pleaded  Alice. 

She  saw  too  plainly  that  he  had  been  drinking, 
and  that  his  mind  was  temporarily  unhinged. 

“ Can  you  play,  Alice  ? " said  he,  remembering  her 
once  more  as  he  looked  into  her  face. 

“ Play  what,  dear  ? " 

“ Cards.  Do  you  know,  sometimes  I win  heaps  of 
money,  and  I’m  storing  them  all  up  for  her.  They 
said  she  was  cruel.  They  told  me  she  was  proud  and 
didn’t  love  me ; hut  it  wasn’t  true.  Every  night  I 
win  more." 

Poor  Alice!  it  was  hard  to  hear  him  wandering  so. 
She  knew  the  cause  too  well ; the  hot  fumes  of  wine 
came  with  every  breath  as  he  spoke.  She  knew 
that  his  own  sin  had  alone  been  to  blame.  She  felt 
that  no  sacrifice  she  could  have  made  would  have 
saved  him  from  his  terrible  infatuation;  but  it  was  a 
fearful  thing  to  see  him  so  degraded, — him  whom  she 
loved.  In  spite  of  his  look  of  abject  misery,  she 
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recalled  the  happy  days  of  youth,  when  she  had 
hoped  to  lead  him  into  the  path  of  safety.  She 
thought  of  him,  handsome,  clever,  and  good, — a noble 
image  of  his  Maker;  and  now  to  see  him  thus, — a 
mere  wreck,  a shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  with  but 
a glimmering  of  the  intelligence  he  once  had  boasted. 
It  was  hard  to  bear.  All  thought  of  herself  had 
vanished;  she  no  longer  felt  fear.  Her  only  care 
was  for  his  safety. 

They  had  stood  in  silence  for  a few  minutes; 
Douglas  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  some  distant  spot, 
where  a deep  shadow  fell  from  the  wood.  His  eyes 
were  bright  and  starting,  and  his  lips  moved  as 
though  he  were  speaking  to  some  unseen  person. 
Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps,  and  saw  coming  down 
the  hill  an  oflicer  whom  she  remembered  to  have  met 
in  Vienna  at  the  Upper  Belvedere.  He  had  been 
Miss  Stanhope’s  partner  at  a ball,  and  had  been 
delighted  to  renew  the  acquaintance  by  attending 
them  through  the  Picture  Gallery,  and  explaining  the 
merits  of  the  paintings. 

Douglas  was  so  much  preoccupied  that  he  failed  to 
see  the  stranger  until  he  was  close  by  them.  In  a 
moment  he  woke  from  his  reverie,  and,  stung  into  a 
spirit  of  perversity  by  the  sight  of  his  enemy  of  the 
night  before,  was  just  about  to  utter  some  jeering 
remark,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  colonel,  with  a 
gallant  salute,  stopped  and  spoke  to  Alice,  half  turn- 
ing his  back  on  Douglas,  with  a haughty  swing  as  he 
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did  so.  Douglas,  irritated  at  this  treatment,  and 
maddened  with  jealousy  to  find  that  he  knew  Alice, 
pushed  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  saying, — 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  this  interruption  ? ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  your  insolence,  fellow  ? 
Stand  back  while  I speak  to  this  lady,  or  I’ll  teach 
you  who  is  master  here,”  roared  the  colonel,  drawing 
his  sword  in  a threatening  way. 

“ Let  you  speak  to  her  ? She  is  mine,”  almost 
screamed  Douglas. 

“0  Douglas,  do  be  quiet,”  said  Alice,  laying  hold 
of  his  arm,  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  colonel,  coming  close  up  to 
Douglas,  said  in  an  insulting  tone, — 

“ Stand  back,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  old  grudge.” 

Alice  was  quivering  with  terror. 

“ He  is  mad,”  cried  she.  “ If  you  are  a gentle- 
man, do  not  seek  a quarrel  with  him.  If  he  has 
offended  you,  forgive  him,  and  help  me  te  put  him 
in  safety.” 

But  they  neither  of  them  heard  her  words.  Douglas, 
incensed  beyond  endurance  at  the  cold  scorn  with 
which  he  spoke,  and  maddened  to  see  him  near  Alice, 
shook  himself  free  from  her  hand,  and,  springing  for- 
ward, dealt  him  a tremendous  blow  that  made  him 
stagger.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  with  a muttered 
oath  the  colonel  raised  his  sword,  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand,  and  striking  Douglas  across  the  face  with 
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the  flat  of  it,  with  sudden  fury  made  a thrust  at 
him.  He  fell. 

Alice,  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  colonel’s 
arm  in  a vain  attempt  to  stay  the  blow,  uttered  one 
heart-rending  shriek  for  help,  and  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  Douglas.  Several  persons  were 
coming  up  the  hill,  and  hearing  the  cry  of  distress, 
ran  with  all  speed  towards  them,  horrified  to  find  the 
young  Scotchman  bleeding  copiously  from  a wound 
in  his  side,  which  Alice  was  frantically  trying  to 
stanch  with  her  handkerchief.  She  looked  at  no 
one,  spoke  to  no  one,  but  only  held  her  hand  pressed 
close  to  his  side,  and  moaned  with  convulsive  sobs, 
“ Douglas  ! my  Douglas  ! ” 

A quick  step  beside  them  made  her  look  up. 

“What  has  happened?”  said  a well-known  voice  hur- 
riedly, and  George  Stainer  bent  over  the  wounded  man. 

“ Fetch  a doctor  1 ” gasped  she,  with  lips  benumbed 
with  terror.  “Oh!  tell  me,  is  he  dying? — Douglas, 
Douglas!  open  your  eyes  once  more.” 

The  fact  of  her  love  for  Douglas  burst  upon  George 
Stainer  for  the  first  time.  “ Keep  your  hand  firm,” 
said  he;  and  pulling  Douglas’s  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  he  knotted  it  to  his  own,  and  put  it  loosely 
round  his  friend’s  body  next  to  his  shirt;  then  picking 
up  a large,  smooth  stone,  laid  it  upon  Alice’s  hand- 
kerchief over  the  wound,  twisting  the  bandage  tight 
with  his  pocket  pencil,  as  Isherwood  had  taught  him. 
This  was  but  the  work  of  a few  moments. 
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“ Whose  doing  is  this  ? ” said  he,  as,  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  bandage  was  secure,  he  began  to 
think  of  restoring  Douglas  to  consciousness. 

The  colonel  was  gone. 

J ust  at  this  instant  the  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  Alice  kneeling  by  him,  took  her  hand. 

“ It’s  all  up  with  me.  I know  how  it  was  now^ — I 
was  mad.  But  it’s  all  clear  now.  Don’t  leave  me, 
Alice.  Where  is  he  ? — Ah,  George,  is  this  you,  old 
fellow  ? let  me  see  if  I can  get  up.” 

But  the  effort  was  too  much,  and  he  sank  back 
with  a heavy  groan. 

A small  crowd  had  assembled  by  this  time.  The 
three  sisters  had  reached  the  end  of  the  path  in 
safety,  and  had  found  their  carriage  waiting.  They 
had  told  the  driver,  in  great  alarm,  that  there  was  a 
madman  in  the  wood,  who  would  kill  their  friend. 
Thus  the  rumour  had  spread,  and  many  hurried  up 
to  see  what  it  was.  Not  without  some  trouble  did 
George  Stainer  obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  affair. 
The  Austrian  colonel  had  stabbed  him, — there  had 
been  a quarrel ; thus  much  he  gathered  from  Douglas 
himself.  Alice  was  too  much  overcome  to  be  able  to 
speak.  Some  of  the  bystanders  volunteered  to  fetch 
a litter,  and  the  offer  being  gratefully  received,  they 
started  off,  leaving  the  little  group  waiting  in  awe- 
struck silence. 

The  pain  of  the  wound  increased  every  moment, 
and  Douglas  lay  groaning  terribly.  He  was  quite 
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conscious.  The  sudden  loss  of  blood  had  partly  re- 
lieved the  fever  of  his  brain,  and  he  seemed  fully 
aware  of  his  danger.  He  remained  some  time  with- 
out speaking,  his  eyes  closed,  and  a livid  pallor  over 
his  wasted,  hollow  face.  At  length  raising  his  heavy 
eyelids,  he  said  in  a faint  voice, — 

“ My  poor  Alice  ! ” 

“ 0 Douglas ! I will  not  let  you  die.  Live  for  me. 
I will  love  you,  and  nurse  you,  and  you  will  get  well, 
and  we  shall  be  happy,”  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  kissing 
the  hand  she  held,  and  bathing  it  with  her  tears. 

He  gently  stroked  her  cheek,  and  twining  his  hand 
tenderly  in  her  silky  hair,  drew  her  closer  down,  and 
whispered, — 

“ It  is  too  late ; something  tells  me  it  will  never 
be.  I can  see  clearly  now.  Alice,  you  were  right 
and  I was  wrong.”  He  paused,  overcome  with  faint- 
ness. “ Give  me  some  water,  dear.” 

A woman  who  had  come  among  the  rest  had 
brought  some  in  a bottle,  and  they  moistened  his 
lips.  “The  Herr  wants  wine  or  brandy  to'  revive 
him,”  said  she. 

“ No,  no,”  said  he,  with  sudden  energy,  “ not  that ! 
I-  have  taken  too  much  already ; I will  touch  no 
more.” 

They  bathed  his  face  and  hands,  and  gave  him  a 
draught  of  the  water ; and  then,  after  resting  awhile, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  George  Stainer,  and  said, — 

“It’s  no  use,  George;  it  won’t  do.  You  and  I 
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have  both  tried,  and  what  has  it  done  for  us 
both?” 

Alice  looked  at  him  in  sorrow ; she  feared  he  was 
wandering. 

“ He  means  drink,”  said  George  Stainer,  answering 
her  look. 

Douglas  continued  in  a low  voice,  broken  by  occa- 
sional paroxysms  of  pain,  “Don’t  you  remember, 
George,  our  talk  that  day  ? We  didn’t  think  drink 
ever  could  get  the  mastery  over  us.  We  didn’t  see 
the  danger  then.  But  look  at  us  now ; look  to  what 
drink  has  brought  us  both.” 

George  Stainer  knelt  by  his  friend  overpowered  by 
grief  and  shame.  He  felt  too  well  now,  while  Douglas 
lay  wounded  before  him,  that  he  had  taken  far  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  He  was  conscious  of  a heated 
feeling  in  the  face  and  eyes ; a strange,  unsteady  look 
in  everything,  and  a sense  of  swelling  in  the  very 
ground  beneath  him ; and  the  words  struck  deep  into 
his  heart,  like  probing  steel.  The  past  rose  up  in 
terrible  array  before  him.  The  dashing  of  his  fondest 
hopes,  his  loss  to  Count  Malevolo,  and  the  unpaid 
debt  which  still  remained  a monument  of  his  folly; 
his  dismissal  from  the  bank,  with  all  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  it ; and  through  it  all,  he 
saw  how  the  demon  of  drink  had  dragged  him  lower 
and  lower,  step  by  step,  to  the  fearful  declivity  from 
which  his  friend  had  fallen.  He  looked  down  at  the 
once  noble  form  that  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet,  with  the 
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most  poignant  regret  for  his  misspent  life,  and  said, 
with  the  greatest  sorrow  and  remorse,  “ I shall  not 
easily  forget  it,  Douglas.  I am  very  wretched ! 
Would  I were  in  your  place  ! ” 

“Don’t  wish  that,  old  fellow.  We  both  made  a 
mistake;  which  you,  at  least,  will  have  the  chance  of 
rectifying.  Oh,  my  side ! ” said  he,  with  a grim 
wince  of  pain  passing  over  his  face. 

Alice  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead, 
and  after  a moment  he  seemed  easier. 

“ You  must  go  back  to  England,  George,  and  sign 
the  pledge,”  continued  Douglas,  in  a faint  voice.  “ I’m 
afraid  it’s  too  late  for  me  now ; but  come  what  may. 
I’ll  touch  no  more  spirits ; if  I die.  I’ll  die  a teetot- 
aler.— Kate  was  very  angry  with  you,  darling,”  said 
he  to  Alice;  “but  you  were  right, — you  were  wiser 
than  I.” 

She  pressed  the  hand  that  still  held  hers. 

“ You  won’t  despise  me,  Alice  ? You  will  love  me 
now  ? 

“Now,  and  always,”  said  she,  choking  back  the 
bitter  tears  as  she  kissed  his  pale  brow. 

Meanwhile  help  had  come, — a doctor  with  band- 
ages and  everything  needful,  and  two  men  bearing  a 
litter.  The  doctor  looked  at  Douglas  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  then  said,  “We  had  better  get  him  home 
before  we  touch  the  wound;  he  has  lost  a great 
deal  of  blood.” 

They  lifted  him  up  very  carefully,  and  placed  him 
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on  the  litter,  and  then,  raising  it  gently,  started 
slowly  down;  George  Stainer  walking  on  one  side, 
Alice  on  the  other. 

They  reached  the  town  at  length,  and  carrying  him 
into  a quiet  room  in  a hotel,  laid  him  on  a bed,  where 
the  doctor  examined  and  bandaged  the  wound.  “ It 
was  a nasty  gash,”  he  said,  “ but  not  mortal ; the  only 
fear  would  be  inflammation  and  fever.  The  patient’s 
system  was  so  heated  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.  The  wound  was  innocent  enough, 
but  there  was  great  danger,  on  account  of  the  in- 
flamed state  of  his  blood.” 

' A few  questions  proved  to  the  doctor  that  his  sur- 
mises were  correct.  He  looked  very  grave,  and 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  inform  the  authorities 
or  no.  He  recommended  cool  and  quiet,  and  pro- 
mised to  come  in  again,  to  see  if  all  was  going  well. 

Since  Douglas  fell,  Alice  had  not  once  remembered 
her  pupils ; she  had  been  so  engrossed  with  anxiety 
for  Douglas,  that  every  other  thought  had  been 
swept  from  her  mind.  But  now  that  his  wound  was 
dressed,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  a troubled  sleep, 
the  recollection  of  what  had  happened  came  back  to 
her.  She  began  to  wonder,  not  without  great  fear, 
what  had  become  of  the  three  girls  ; and  feeling  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  her  duty  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Stanhope  and  see  if  they  had  reached  the  hotel  in 
safety,  she  begged  George  Stainer  to  watch  Douglas 
until  her  return,  promising  to  lose  no  time. 
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“What  if  Mrs.  Stanhope  will  not  let  you  come?” 
said  he. 

“ She  will,  she  must ! Every  moment  will  seem  an 
age  while  I am  away.  I can  trust  you  not  to  leave 
him,  Mr.  Stainer  ? ” 

“ You  will  find  me  here,”  was  his  quiet  answer,  as 
he  took  his  place  by  the  bedside. 

When  Alice  was  gone,  the  light  that  had  hovered 
over  George  Stainer,  even  in  that  hour  of  suffering, 
seemed  taken  away.  Though  he  felt  that  she  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever,  it  was  so  sweet  to  have  her  near. 
Long  ago  she  had  told  him  she  loved  another, — 
now  he  knew  who  that  other  was ; and  though  too 
true  of  heart  to  be  disloyal  to  his  friend  even  in 
thought,  he  could  not  check  the  wandering  fancy  that 
dwelt  on  her,  and  cherished  every  word,  though  it 
breathed  of  love  to  Douglas.  The  very  tones  of  her 
voice  were  music  to  him;  and  yet,  as  the  memory 
of  his  past  life  rushed  into  his  mind,  he  turned  in 
disgust  from  his  very  self.  “Fool,  unworthy  fool 
that  I have  been,  to  dare  to  raise  my  thoughts  to 
her! — I,  sinful,  degraded,  contemptible;  brought  so 
low  that  even  to-day,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  sun, 
I was  scarcely  man  enough  to  help  my  friend!” 
Could  she  have  seen  this  ? had  she  marked  the 
unsteady  hand  and  the  strange  thick  sound  of  his 
voice  ? 

If  suffering  can  in  any  way  atone  for  past  sin, 
surely  the  anguish  of  mind  he  passed  through  must 
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have  been  a very  hell  upon  earth,  to  consume  the 
last  remaining  pride  and  evil  of  his  nature. 

The  time  passed  slowly  away.  Douglas  dozed  un- 
easily, and  the  wretched  watcher  saw  before  him  the 
fatal  consequences  of  drink,  until  his  own  misery 
pressed  on  him  with  such  overwhelming  weight  that, 
almost  crushed  with  despair,  he  could  have  cried, 
“Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?” 
Not  only  his  own*  sin,  but  his  friend’s  terrible  fate 
seemed  to  rest  on  him  with  an  intolerable  burden : 
he  loathed  himself,  he  loathed  the  sin ; but  there  it 
hung,  like  a thick  cloud  between  him  and  the  light 
of  peace  and  love.  He  longed  for  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness to  rise ; but  the  feeble  ray  that  shone  into 
the  gloom  only  made  him  feel  the  darkness  more,  and 
cowering  in  it,  he  cried  in  spirit,  “ Oh  that  Thou 
wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,”  to  remember,  like 
the  psalmist,  “ The  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee.” 
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“ Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth, 

And  life  is  perfected  by  death.” 

Mrs.  Browning. 

RS.  CRATHIE  and  Catherine  had  hefen 
very  anxious  for  some  time.  Douglas  at 
his  best  was  not  a very  regular  corre- 
spondent, but  now  he  scarcely  ever  wrote. 
When  he  did,  his  letters  were  so  strange,  that  instead 
of  reassuring  them  they  only  added  to  the  perplexity 
of  their  minds.  , 

One  morning,  after  an  unusually  long  silence,  they 
received  one  so  incoherent  in  style  and  so  full  of 
mysterious  allusions  that  it  filled  them  with  alarm. 
Alfred  Winstanley,  who  was  a constant  visitor,  was 
no  less  troubled:  he  read  and  pondered  the  letter, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Douglas  had  fallen 
into  bad  hands.  The  post-mark  proved  him  to  be  in 
Baden,  and  from  one  or  two  sentences  he  gathered 
that  he  spent  his  time  between  cards  and  drink. 

Catherine  was  greatly  changed  of  late.  She  felt 
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her  brother’s  trouble  keenly,  and  with  a woman’s 
quick  perception  of  danger,  anticipated  and  personi- 
fied a thousand  ills  that  might  befall  him.  It  must 
be  stated  also  that  her  own  conscience  was  not  quite 
clear.  When  he  first  started  on  the  slippery  path, 
her  voice  had  urged  him  on ; when  ailing  and  low- 
spirited,  she  had  fostered  his  love  for  stimulants ; and 
the  terrible  thought  pressed  itself  upon  her  with  in- 
creasing force,  “I  tempted  him.”  She  remembered 
how,  in  her  mistaken  sisterly  love,  she  had  said  bitter 
words  to  Alice,  and  now,  she  felt  she  could  not  blame 
her ; for  lately  she  had  devoted  much  of  her  time  to 
the  poor,  and  in  some  of  her  visits  had  seen  and  heard 
sights  and  sounds  which  had  gone  far  to  convince  her 
of  the  blessing  of  total  abstinence.  Sometimes  she 
scarcely  dared  to  reflect  on  her  own  past  conduct ; a 
dreadful  presentiment  of  harm  seemed  to  fill  her,  so 
that  she  would  wait,  sick  with  apprehension,  for  the 
postman’s  knock,  which,  when  it  came,  fell  like  a 
clod  upon  her  heart,  and  she  turned  disappointed 
away  to  And  no  letter  from  Douglas,  or  worse  still, 
one  such  as  the  last. 

Catherine  had  kept  much  of  her  anxiety  from  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Crathie  was  getting  old,  and  she  feared 
to  disturb  the  peacefulness  of  her  declining  years ; so, 
conflding  in  Alfred  Winstanley,  she  told  him  all  her 
trouble,  and  sought  sympathy  and  advice  from  him, 
feeling  sure  that  his  true  Christian  principles  and 
keen  insight  into  human  nature  made  him  an  invalu- 
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able  counsellor.  They  had  had  many  arguments  on 
temperance  together.  At  first  Catherine  used  to  fight 
hard  to  combat  his  opinions;  but  at  length,  shaken  by 
the  clearness  with  which  he  reasoned,  and  his  evident 
horror  of  drunkenness,  she  ceased  to  oppose  him ; and 
threading  her  way  into  the  squalid  homes  of  the  poor 
wretches  who  spend  almost  their  little  all  on  drink, 
saw  for  herself  its  awful  effects  among  the  poor. 

To  convince  her  that  one  law  holds  good  for  rich 
and  poor  it  needed  a cruel  proof, — a terrible  wrench 
at  her  own  heart-strings, — before  she  could  so  far 
acknowledge  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race  as  to  believe  that  total  abstinence  is  the  rich 
man’s  blessing,  as  well  as  the  poor  man’s  friend. 

Alfred  Winstanley  shared  her  anxiety  about  Dou- 
glas; and  the  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  last 
strange  letter  he  made  his  appearance  with  his  port- 
manteau ready  packed  and  his  mind  made  up  to  go 
in  search  of  her  brother.  He  had  no  settled  pastorate 
at  present,  and  was  determined  to  find  Douglas,  and, 
if  possible,  bring  him  home.  He  felt  the  difiiculty  of 
his  undertaking  more  than  he  dared  express.  He 
knew  Douglas  too  well  to  think  that  he  would  listen 
to  friendly  exhortations ; but  he  had  a growing  con- 
viction that  if  ever  help  was  needed,  it  was  now ; and 
he  started  on  his  journey,  ready  for  whatever  might 
come,  and  full  of  faith  that  strength  would  be  granted 
him  in  proportion  to  his  need. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  late  en- 
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counter : George  Stainer  had  shared  the  weary  watch 
through  the  night  with  Alice.  Douglas  had  been 
very  uneasy : sometimes  he  lay  moaning  with  pain, 
sad  and  gentle ; sometimes  he  wandered,  and  raved 
wildly  of  losses  at  the  card-table,  of  gay  companions, 
and  nights  spent  in  drink ; sometimes  he  went  over 
his  rejected  love,  and  pleaded  piteously  for  a favour- 
able answer  to  his  suit.  It  was  a long  night  for  both 
to  listen  to  these  wild  utterances  of  a distorted  imagi- 
nation. 

To  Alice  they  were  inexpressibly  terrible.  Her 
own  heart,  too  ready  to  be  tender  to  the  poor  sufferer, 
reproached  her  bitterly,  against  her  conscience,  as  the 
cause  of  his  fate ; and  every  word  he  uttered  fell  like 
a fresh  stab  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside,  with  a sor- 
row too  deep  for  tears,  and  tried  to  relieve  the  burn- 
ing fever  of  his  brow  or  moistened  his  parched  lips 
from  time  to  time. 

To  George  Stainer  it  was  none  the  less  painful. 
His  own  dream  of  earthly  bliss  had  been  dashed  to 
the  ground ; and  with  the  feeling  of  this  vividly  be- 
fore him,  it  was  hard  to  hear  the  ravings  of  a fav- 
oured rival’s  love,  and  to  know  that  every  word  woke 
a cruel  echo  in  a heart  that  never  could  be  his.  And 
not  only  this,  but  had  he  no  cause  for  reproach  ? had 
he  not,  in  times  gone  by,  helped  to  confirm  a weak 
brother  in  the  slippery  path  he  trod,  by  not  making  a 
bold  stand  for  the  right  ? He  remembered  his  own 
past,  and  every  moment  the  thought  grew  upon  him, 
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“ If  I,  who  at  one  time  never  felt  a wish  for  stimulants, 
— if  I have  been  led  so  far  into  their  power,  how 
should  he  have  been  able  to  resist  temptation  ? And 
yet  J,  who  by  my  miserable  failure  have  proved  my 
weakness — /have  so  often  ridiculed  the  only  safeguard 
for  him!'  and  with  a feeling  of  the  deepest  humility  he 
thought,  “ and  for  myself."  He  listened  in  shame  to 
the  words  of  the  troubled  sleeper  as  they  recalled 
nights  of  gambling  and  intoxication ; and,  but  that 
an  irresistible  fascination  chained  him  to  the  room, 
he  would  have  fled  the  accusing  voice  that  in  queru- 
lous, worried  tones,  kept  reminding  him  of  his  guilt. 
Then  he  felt  that  perhaps  his  presence  might  be  an 
annoyance  to  Alice,  and  half  apologized  for  staying ; 
but  she,  alone  and  friendless  but  for  him,  begged  him 
not  to  leave  her,  and  spoke  such  kind  and  grateful 
words  that  the  burden  of  his  grief  seemed  lightened, 
and  he  thought  only  of  her  sorrow,  and  tried  to  speak 
words  of  hope ; happy  to  be  near  her,  if  he  could  be 
any  comfort,  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  brought  a nurse  with 
him,  and  George  Stainer  hurried  away  to  his  situa- 
tion with  a heavy  heart  as  he  bade  Alice  good-bye. 
The  day  passed  slowly,  and  when  at  length  the  inter- 
minable hours  set  him  free,  he  started  off,  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  to  see  Douglas.  He  was  on  his  way 
there,  still  at  some  distance  from  the  hotel,  when  he 
met  Alfred  Winstanley.  Both  started  to  recognize 
each  other. 
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“ You  here,  Mr.  Winstanley ! ” said  he,  quickly 
adding,  “ Have  you  seen  Douglas  ? ” 

There  was  a tone  of  agitation  in  his  voice  which 
alarmed  Alfred.  “ I have  only  just  arrived ; where  is 
he?” 

“ Then  you  have  not  heard  ? ” 

“ I have  heard  nothing.  Is  anything  wrong  with 
him?” 

“ He  is  lying  wounded  at  his  hotel ; I am  on  my 
way  there.  You  will  come  ? ” 

“ Immediately ; hut  wounded  ! how  ? ” 

As  he  spoke,  they  started  on  at  a quick  pace,  and 
George  Stainer  went  over  the  whole  affair  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  not  hesitating  to  blame  himself  very 
severely  for  not  having  endeavoured  to  save  his 
friend  from  his  evil  companions. 

Alfred  Winstanley  walked  on  a little  way  in  silence 
after  the  first  shock  was  over.  “ Mr.  Stainer,”  said 
he  at  last,  “do  you  think  Douglas  will  get  over 
this?” 

“ His  recovery  is  very  uncertain,  I am  afraid ; I 
earnestly  pray  that  he  may.  It  will  be  so  dreadful 
for  Miss  Wenham ;”  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  the 
name. 

“It  will  be  a terrible  blow  for  his  sister  and 
mother.  Oh,  this  drink  ! ” continued  he  bitterly  ; “ I 
always  feared  that  it  would  lead  him  into  harm, 
though  I never  thought  of  anything  like  this.  And 
you,  Mr.  Stainer, — how  have  you  prospered  since  we 
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last  met  ? Your  words  just  now,  implied  that  you 
have  lost  the  strong  power  of  self-command  you  once 
possessed  Is  it  so  ? have  I understood  aright  ? ” 

“ It  is  too  true.  I tried  honestly  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and  failed.” 

“ How  was  that  ? Pray,  do  not  think  I ask  from 
mere  curiosity.” 

“ There  are  times,  Mr.  Winstanley,  when  we  cry 
out  for  sympathy  and  help.  Ask  what  questions  you 
will.  Your  voice  is  like  a strong  arm  to  help  me  rise 
from  the  abyss  into  which  I have  fallen.  Last  night’s 
experience  has  shown  me  what  I really  am.  Just  as 
by  looking  into  a deep,  dark  pool,  we  see  our  own  re- 
flection murky  and  blackened  by  the  heavy  shade 
and  stagnant  water,  so  have  I seen  myself,  not  what 
I thought  I was,  but  what  I now  know  I am, — strong 
only  in  my  miserable  pride,  and  in  that  strength  how 
weak.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  can  feel  that,  Mr.  Stainer.  ‘ Strength 
belongeth  unto  God.’  In  mistrusting  yourself  you 
are  taking  a grand  step  in  the  right  direction.” 

“ There  is  one  thought  that  perplexes  me  greatly. 
I am  what  most  people  call  a Christian.  I have 
always  thought  myself  one,  and,  until  temptation 
came  to  me,  I found  no  trouble  in  being  sober  and 
respectable,  and  in  keeping  from  bringing  disgrace  on 
my  religion;  but  how  can  I believe  these  words, 
‘ God  will  not  suflfer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
are  able  ’ ? I suppose  many,  with  as  high  principles 
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as  those  I professed,  have  failed  as  utterly ; I cannot 
suppose  myself  a solitary  example.  Then  why  is 
this  ? How  is  it  that  religion  and  principle  have  not 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tempter?  ” 

“ It  is  quite  true,”  said  Alfred,  perceiving  the  error 
into  which  his  friend  had  fallen,  “ that  the  Almighty 
does  permit  circumstances  to  rise  in  terrible  array 
against  us  sometimes,  else  why  do  we  pray,  ‘ Lead  us 
not  into  temptation  ’ ? But  you  have  taken  a one- 
sided view  of  the  matter,  and  have  forgotten  the  way 
of  escape.”  ' 

“ How  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Simply  this,  that  while  you  have  been  trusting  to 
God  to  keep  you  in  the  right  path,  you  have  neglected 
the  very  means  that  he  has  given  you.  You  honour 
Gods  law,  hut  despise  his  institution  for  preserv- 
ing it.” 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  your  meaning.” 

“ To  put  it  very  plain,  then ; you  have  always  had 
a prejudice  against  the  pledge,  as  being  unnecessary, 
and  even  contrary  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Am  I 
right?” 

“ Yes ; quite  so.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a mistake  to  separate 
the  two.  The  pledge  is  simply  one  means  for  preserv- 
ing us  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world, — God’s 
way  of  escape  from  the  temptation  to  drink ; which 
without  it  would  be  too  strong  for  us.  Why  should 
you  cavil  at  a written  promise  ? What  would  you 
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say  to  a man  who,  battling  against  the  raging  waves, 
swam  resolutely  on  towards  the  shore  he  could  not 
possibly  gain,  refusing  the  rope  thrown  right  within 
his  reach,  on  the  plea  that  he  would  cling  to  nothing 
but  the  hand  that  held  it  ? Surely  any  one  but  a 
madman  would  seize  that  rope ; and  can’t  you  see 
that  the  pledge  stands  to  us  in  just  the  same  stead  ? 
We  sign  it,  not  because  we  doubt  God’s  grace  and 
power  to  help,  but  because,  believing  in  his  goodness 
and  truth,  we  recognize  in  it  a channel,  through 
which  we  may  come  to  him.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  answered  George  Stainer,  with  a look 
of  deepening  interest ; “ but  do  you  think  that  if  a 
solemn,  inward  conviction  has  failed  to  keep  me  from 
drink,  that  a mere  promise  made  to  a president  of  a 
society,  or  to  a whole  troop  of  elders,  could  have  a 
more  binding  effect  ? ” 

“ That  is  just  the  mistake  you  make.  The  pledge, 
if  rightly  taken,  is  a solemn  promise  before  God ; and 
the  president  who  receives  your  signature  has  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  clerk  has  with  the 
management  of  the  house  he  represents.” 

“ Of  course  not ; that  is  not  exactly  what  I mean.” 

“I  think  I understand  your  difficulty,  though  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  frame  my  answer,  to  make  you 
grasp  my  meaning.  You  want,  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally, to  shake  yourself  free  from  every  trammel  of 
earth,  and  to  soar  aloft,  unbound  by  any  chain ; but 
just  as  we,  who  have  so  much  higher  power  than  the 
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brute  creation,  still  need  the  same  material  world  as 
they  do  for  our  material  tread,  so  must  we  be  content 
to  keep  awhile  some  of  the  adjuncts  to  that  higher 
siffht  which  we  call  faith.  ‘ Trust  in  God,  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding,’  is  easily  said; 
but  the  imperfect  mind  of  man  still  needs  the  clumsy 
form  to  catch  his  eye,  before  whose  unpractised  gaze 
the  ethereal  essence  of  truth  would  float  away  unseen. 
The  form  is,  as  it  were,  a seal,  stamped  upon  the  un- 
felt reality  to  make  it  evident ; nothing  more.” 

“ And  is  the  human  race  still  so  much  in  its  infancy 
that  it  must  have  these  outward  manifestations  ? I 
thought  that  bygone  ages  had  engulfed  all  such  neces- 
sities of  a dawning  intelligence,  and  that  to  the  culti- 
vated mind,  God’s  dealings  with  man  were  more  surely 
revealed  by  faith  than  by  sight,”  urged  George 
Stainer,  unwilling  as  yet  to  give  up  his  ground. 

“We  need  no  small  amount  of  faith  now-a-days,  to 
keep  us  from  forsaking  everything  good  and  holy,  as 
one  by  one  we  let  old  superstitions  go.  I think  in 
no  sense  is  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares  more 
true  than  in  this : God  permits  all  to  grow  together 
till  the  end,  lest,  in  rooting  out  the  bad,  the  precious 
grain  of  truth  be  lost.  What  if  in  so  doing  the  corn 
be  stunted  and  vspindly?  Better  a 'poor  crop  than 
none  at  all.  ‘ Our  sufficiency  is  of  God ; ’ and  feeling 
this,  should  we  not  the  more  earnestly  seek  to  walk 
in  his  ways,  by  following  the  finger-posts  which  he 
has  placed  for  our  guidance?  Ought  we  not  to  judge 
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of  a thing  by  its  effects  ? And  do  not  hundreds  of 
lives  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery,  and  brought  not 
only  to  social  happiness  and  comfort,  but  to  the 
higher  life  of  love  and  peace,  speak  to  us  more  plainly 
tho-n  words  can  of  the  Almighty  Father’s  hand?  Does 
not  the  voice  of  God  rise  to  us  from  these  new-made 
temples  ofgloi'y, — these  homes  made  pure  by  the  power 
of  total  abstinence  ? Can  we  not  see  the  Saviour  by 
the  blessings  that  flow  to  us  when  he  passes  by  ? 
Are  not  these  miracles  to  quicken  the  most  unbeliev- 
ing heart,  and  make  us  cry  out  with  Peter, ' It  is  the 
Lord’?  And  if  some  of  the  most  abject  have  through 
the  pledge  been  raised  from  their  degradation,  ought 
we,  who  have  had  greater  light  and  yet  wandered 
from  the  way,  to  hesitate  in  following  in  their  steps? 
Is  it  not  the  voice  of  God  which  bids  us  join  their 
band?  You,  Mr.  Stainer,  who  have  weighed  your 
strength  and.  found  it  wanting,  can  you  still  doubt 
that  it  would  be  a blessing  to  you  ? ” 

As  he  said  the  last  words,  he  looked  into  George 
Stainer’s  face,  and  read  conviction  there. 

“ I never  saw  it  in  that  light  before,”  said  he,  after 
a moment’s  pause. 

They  had  meanwhile  reached  the  hotel,  and  on  in- 
quiring for  Douglas,  at  once  received  permission  to  go 
to  him.  The  window  had  been  darkened  to  keep  out 
the  glare  of  the  hot  August  sun,  and  a sad  hush  was 
in  the  room. 

A great  change  had  come  over  the  sufferer.  Early 
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that  morning,  when  the  doctor  visited  him,  he  saw 
that  the  worst  must  come,  and  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  For  some  weeks  previously,  he  had  been 
in  a state  bordering  on  delirium  tremens,  and  the 
irritation  of  his  blood  had  so  inflamed  the  wound 
that  nothing  could  possibly  save  him.  The  long 
night  of  burning  fever  had  parched  up  the  little 
strength  that  remained  to  Douglas,  and  he  lay  ex- 
hausted with  pain  and  weakness,  with  ice  round  his 
head  and  on  his  hot  brow. 

Alice  welcomed  Geo^e  Stainer  with  an  air  of 
relief,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Alfred  Winstanley  in 
silence.  They  gathered  round  the  bed.  Douglas 
was  very  white,  and  his  eyes,  unnaturally  bright, 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets. 

Will  he  know  us  ? ” whispered  George  Stainer  to 
Alice. 

“He  is  quite  conscious  now/’  was  the  broken 
answer. 

“ It’s  all  up  with  me,  George,’^  said  Douglas  faintly, 
as  his  friend  bent  over  him.  “ I’m  going  home.  Is 
that  Alfred  ? ” he  asked,  looking  across  to  where  he 
stood,  and  feebly  moving  his  hand  towards  him, 
pressed  his,  saying, — 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  come,  Alfred;  I wanted  to  see 
you.” 

“ Dear  old  boy  ! ” said  Alfred  tenderly,  making  a 
tremendous  effort  to  keep  composed,  “ why  didn’t  you 
write  for  me  before  ? ” 
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“ I was  mad  and  wild.  I’ve  had  a hard  lesson,  but 
my  eyes  are  open  now.”  Then  looking  round  to  Alice 
with  ineffable  love,  he  said, — 

“ Poor  girl ! poor  little  Alice ! you  must  be  very 
tired,  darling.  All  through  the  night,  whenever  I 
have  been  conscious,  I Imve  seen  you  there,  with  your 
angel  eyes  watching  me.  Go  to  sleep  a little  while ; 
they  will  take  care  of  me.  Don’t  go  away.  Lean 
your  head  on  my  pillow.” 

“ I am  not  tired,  dearest ; I cannot  sleep  now,”  said 
she,  moistening  I his  dry  lips  and  taking  his  wasted 
hand  in  hers. 

“ I wanted  to  see  you,  Alfred.  Since  I’ve  been 
lying  here,  I’ve  seen  things,  as  I never  saw  them 
before.  I used  to  think  it  was  all  stuff  that  you  told 
me  about  drink ; but  it’s  too  late  to  be  sorry  for  my- 
self now,  and  I want,  with  the  little  breath  that’s  left 
me,  to  try  to  warn  others  from  a like  fate.”  He  paused, 
overcome  with  faintness. 

“ Don’t  talk  so  much,  old  boy,”  said  Alfred. 

“ I must  talk  now,”  continued  Douglas  very  faintly, 
after  a moment’s  silence.  “ The  time  will  soon  come 
when  I shall  be  at  rest ; and  I have  done  so  much 
harm  in  my  short  life  that  I want  now,  to  do  what 
little  good  I can.  Give  me  a drink  of  milk.” 

They  raised  his  head,  and  he  drank  thirstily ; then, 
after  lying  still  for  a few  minutes  with  his  eyes 
closed,  he  looked  at  Alfred,  and  said, — 

“ I want  to  become  a member  of  the  total  abstinence 
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society.  Its  almost  a mockery,  for  I can’t  drink 
much  more  now ; but  I want  to  give  my  dying  testi- 
mony that  I believe  it  to  be  the  only  safe  course. 
Can  you  take  my  name  ? ” 

Alfred  considered  a moment.  “ Yes,”  said  he;  “ do 
you  think  you  can  write  ? ” 

“ I think  so.” 

“ Then  I will  put  down  a few  words  in  my  pocket- 
book,  expressive  of  your  wish  and  your  reason  for 
taking  the  pledge.  You  shall  put  your  name  to  it ; 
and  when  I return  to  England,  the  leaf  shall  be 
inserted  into  our  book,  so  that  the  signature  may  be 
in  your  own  writing.” 

Very  quickly  Alfred  Winstanley  drew  up  a short 
declaration,  and  then  holding  the  book  before  him  as 
he  lay,  put  the  pen  into  his  hand. 

“ Nearer  to  my  eyes,”  said  he ; and  lifting  his  arm, 
he  tried  to  write.  “ Hold  my  hand,  Alice  darling;”  and 
so,  with  her  hand  guiding  him,  and  George  Stainer 
supporting  the  poor,  trembling  arm,  the  name  was 
written. 

After  another  short  rest,  he  said, — 

“ When  I am  gone,  George,  you  must  go  back  to 
England  and  take  the  pledge.  You  always  used  to 
warn  me  against  drink,  although  you  wouldn’t  sign 
yourself.  I little  thought  I should  be  the  first  to 
do  it.” 

“Would  to  God  we  had  both  signed  long  ago,” 
replied  his  friend  with  deep  penitence. 
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After  a pause,  he  said  to  Alfred  Winstanley  in  a 
weaker  voice, — 

“ Tell  Kate  and  mother  to  sign  for  my  sake.  Tell 
them  not  to  grieve:  I am  quite  happy  now.  Its 
only  for  a little  while.  We  shall  meet  again.” 

The  exertion  was  rapidly  exhausting  him.  Alice 
bent  over  him  and  told  him  not  to  talk,  and  bathed 
his  forehead  and  hands  with  eau-de-Cologne.  Sud- 
denly he  said, — “That  fellow  was  a coward!  But 
tell  him  I forgive  him.  It  was  my  own  fault, — it 
was  drink  that  did  it.  Now  let  me  go  to  sleep. 
Kiss  me,  Alice.” 

The  night  passed  slowly,  Alfred  Winstanley  and 
George  Stainer  sharing  the  watch  with  Alice.  It 
was  a sad  sight  to  see  his  young  life  ebbing  away, — 
sad  and  yet  hopeful ; for  was  it  not  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  ? At  times  he  lay  in  a fitful  slumber, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  hours  wore  on; 
at  times  he  roused  and  spoke  tenderly  to  them  all, 
soon  relapsing  into  a dreamy  torpor,  broken  by 
wanderings  in  the  past,  of  his  home  and  early  love. 
Once  or  twice  when  he  was  conscious,  Alfred  spoke 
to  him  of  heaven  and  the  Father’s  love.  He  listened 
with  a bright  smile,  and  said,  “ It’s  almost  over.  I 
shall  soon  be  at  home.” 

About  daybreak  the  summons  came ; and  with  a 
short  loving  farewell,  and  a few  words  of  faith  and 
prayer,  his  spirit  passed  from  time  into  eternity. 
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bradmore’s  interview. 

“Getting  fast  tired  o’  the  game  whose  word  is — ‘Wait.’  ” — Browning. 

WHILE,  things  are  going  on  as  usual 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Brown- 
j,  Miland,  Lidderdale,  and  Co.  The 
same  monotonous  routine  of  business, 
ebbing  and  flowing,  subject  only  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  money  market ; the  same  steady  recurrence  of 
office  work;  and  the  same  anxious  looking  for  quarter- 
day  to  come  round,  among  the  clerks. 

As  regards  the  working  of  the  flnancial  machinery, 
everything  seems  to  be  identical  with  past  years; 
but  to  look  at  the  individuals  who  regulate  it,  a 
great  change  is  evident,  especially  in  two  of  our  old 
acquaintances.  Roger  Bradmore,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  has  been  promoted.  He  is  much  better  dressed 
than  formerly ; and  though  his  large  and  increasing 
family  prevents  any  very  great  display  in  this  line, 
he  is  always  able  to  make  up  a very  tolerable  appear- 
ance. His  coat  no  longer  looks  threadbare  and  shiny 
with  long  polishing  of  chair  backs,  and  his  everyday 
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hat  is  much  smarter  than  his  jealously-guarded  best 
one  had  been  for  years.  His  physique,  too,  has 
greatly  benefited.  Though  by  nature  bashful  and 
retiring,  he  has  of  late  acquired  an  air  of  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive dignity,  that  adds  no  little  to  his  appear- 
ance, and,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
siderably stouter,  gives  him  an  interesting  slimness, 
instead  of  the  meagre,  hungry  look,  for  which  he  had 
before  been  conspicuous. 

But  it  is  not  in  Roger  Bradmore  that  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  change.  Herbert  Craven  no 
longer  sits  at  his  old  de.sk.  The  same  wave  that  has 
lifted  the  much-despised  Bradmore  higher  on  the 
strand  of  prosperity,  has  placed  him  in  the  very  place 
he  coveted,  for  which  he  schemed  and  sinned.  There 
is  a marked  difference,  too,  in  his  wardrobe.  His 
dress  is  of  the  finest  cloth  and  most  fashionable  cut, 
his  collars  and  cufis  faultless,  and  his  watch-chain 
and  diamond  ring  of  the  most  massive  gold  and  the 
newest  make.  Altogether,  his  get-up  is  decidedly 
suggestive  of  the  would-be  partner.  His  manners, 
also,  have  reached  a new  phase  of  social  develop- 
ment. In  place  of  the  dry,  sarcastic  style  that 
characterized  his  conversation,  he  has  assumed  a tone 
of  languid,  fashionable  humour.  He  is  haughtily 
patronizing  to  his  subordinates,  indifierent  to  his 
equals,  while  to  Mr.  Lidderdale  his  manners  are 
humble  and  fawning  to  a degree, — almost  too  obsequi- 
ous for  a nephew  who  means  to  be  heir,  and  yet 
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full  of  all  the  obtrusive  attention  and  affectionate 
deference  of  one  who  is  waiting  impatiently  for  some 
expected  benefit. 

Mr.  Lidderdale,  on  the  contrary,  receives  all  this 
marked  homage  with  growing  mistrust.  He  never 
has  had  any  predilection  in  Cravens  favour.  He 
has  never  had  the  slightest  cause  to  blame  him  for 
neglect  of  duty,  but  a feeling  for  which  he  cannot  ac- 
count leads  him  to  regard  the  young  man  daily  with 
greater  dislike.  One  or  two  transactions  that  have 
lately  occurred  have  led  him  to  suspect  very  gravely 
that  something  wrong  is  going  on ; and  remembering 
only  too  well  the  unfortunate  circumstances  that 
attended  George  Stainer’s  dismissal,  he  is  induced  to 
set  to  work  very  cautiously  indeed,  lest  by  giving  an 
alarm,  the  author  of  the  mischief  may  be  put  upon 
his  guard,  and  so  outwit  him. 

Roger  Bradmore,  too,  is  not  without  his  suspicions. 
Although  his  principal  has  scrupulously  avoided 
making  any  mention  whatever  of  several  sums  most 
strangely  unaccounted  for,  although  he  has  been 
careful  to  keep  from  showing  his  uneasiness  by  any 
difference  in  his  conduct,  there  is  a look  of  “ uncon- 
scious search  ” written  upon  his  face  that  speaks 
volumes  to  the  honest  clerk. 

As  he  said  to  Mrs.  Bradmore,  when  George  Stainer 
went  away,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  robbery ; and  now  that  he  was 
no  longer  there  and  a similar  thing  had  happened. 
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it  certainly  did  provoke  the  idea  that  the  same 
person  who  was  at  work  now  might  possibly  have 
been  to  blame  before.  At  any  rate,  what  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  thief,  having  proved  so  success- 
ful in  keeping  his  identity  a secret,  should  have  been 
emboldened  to  try  again  ? But,  then,  who  was  it  ? 
At  whom  could  the  finger  of  suspicion  point  ? 

Roger  Bradmore  from  his  point  of  observation,  and 
Mr.  Lidderdale  from  his,  are  both,  unknowingly  to 
each  other,  bent  on  unravelling  the  mystery.  Things 
go  on  in  their  accustomed  way  for  some  little  time, 
till  Mr.  Lidderdale  at  length  is  almost  startled  from 
his  prudent  silence  by  the  discovery  that  embezzle- 
ment to  a very  large  extent  has  been  carried  on  by 
some  one.  Without,  however,  betraying  himself,  he 
goes  quietly  to  the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  and 
has  a long  conference  there;  the  result  of  which  is. 
that  detectives  are  set  to  work  to  sift  the  whole 
matter. 

Bradmore,  on  his  part,  innocent  of  the  fact  that  other 
eyes  are  scanning  his  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  every- 
body else,  is  no  less  vigilant  in  his  search  after  the 
rights  of  the  case.  On  several  occasions  he  has  had 
his  suspicions  roused  by  seeing  Craven  shut  his  desk 
rather  hurriedly  on  an  unexpected  approach,  when 
one  day  the  fixed  idea  that  has  gradually  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind  suddenly  becomes  a certainty. 

It  was  rather  later  than  usual  one  afternoon,  and 
he  was  standing  in  a dark  corner  reaching  down  his 
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overcoat,  when  he  saw  Craven  go  into  the  board-room 
and  walk  up  to  the  great  safe.  Without  knowing 
exactly  why  he  did  so,  he  drew  back  still  further  out 
of  the  way  and  watched  him.  He  distinctly  saw 
him  turn  a key  in  the  lock,  open  the  door,  either  put 
something  in  or  take  something  out,  he  could  not  tell 
which,  re-lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  into  his 
pocket.  He  was  so  startled  for  the  moment  that  he 
moved  forward,  and  Craven,  turning  quickly,  per- 
ceived him. 

“ Is  that  you,  Bradmore  ? ” said  he,  in  harsh,  grating 
tones. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Craven ; I’m  just  getting  my  coat.” 

“ Oh ! ” was  the  reply ; then  turning  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  board-room,  which  Bradmore  could 
not  see,  he  said,  “ Is  that  all  you  want  this  evening, 
sir  ? ” 

Bradmore  felt  as  if  he  must  be  dreaming.  He 
certainly  had  seen  Mr.  Lidderdale  leave  more  than 
half-an-hour  ago.  He  knew  almost  positively  that 
there  was  but  one  key  to  the  great  safe,  and  that  Mr. 
Lidderdale  always  kept.  At  any  rate  it  was  no  use 
his  staying  any  longer,  and  he  made  his  way  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  feeling  quite  light-headed  with 
surprise. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  form  a very  definite  opinion  of  what  had  passed  ; 
but  as  he  got  further  and  further  from  the  scene  of 
action,  the  more  convinced  he  began  to  feel  that  it 
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was  his  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Lidderdale.  A consider- 
able amount  of  mental  perturbation  was  needful  to 
bring  him  to  this  point.  He  was  by  nature  so 
retiring,  that  it  took  no  small  effort  to  draw  him 
out  of  his  shell;  but  his  mind  was  made  up,  and, 
without  saying  a word  to  his  wife,  he  waited  for  the 
next  day. 

When  he  reached  the  bank.  Craven  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Mr.  Lidderdale  was  already  there,  in  spite 
of  the  early  hour ; and  Bradmore,  without  hesitating, 
though  not  without  some  inward  trepidation,  walked 
straight  to  his  office,  and  requested  a few  minutes’ 
conversation.  He  was  somewhat  disconcerted  to  find 
some  one  else  there. 

“ Come  in,  Mr.  Bradmore,”  said  Mr.  Lidderdale. 
“ What  is  it  ? ” 

Bradmore  looked  round  at  the  stranger,  who  was 
making  notes  in  his  pocket-book,  and  apparently 
taking  no  heed  of  what  passed. 

“ Something  that  interests  us  both,  sir.  Another 
time,  when  you  are  quite  alone,  I — ” 

“ You  may  say  whatever  you  please  now.  I have 
no  secrets  from  this  gentleman.” 

“ You  are  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation I have  to  make,  sir.  I do  not  feel  justified  in 
speaking  before  any  one  but  yourself,  as  what  I have 
to  say  concerns  a third  party.” 

“ I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  friend  is 
especially  interested  in  third  parties,”  said  Mr,  Bidder- 
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dale,  smiling.  “ However,  you  need  be  under  no  fear ; 
whatever  it  may  be,  whoever  it  may  concern,  I have 
no  objection  to  his  hearing  it.” 

Honest  Bradmore  flamed  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  and  looking  decidedly  uncomfortable,  said — 

“Is  there  more  than  one  key  to  the  great  safe, 
sir  ? ” Mr.  Lidderdale  started  involuntarily. 

“Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Why  do  you  ask? 
Have  you  found  one  ? ” 

His  companion  wrote  on,  in  unmoved  placidity; 
and  Bradmore,  still  unwilling  to  implicate  any  one, 
continued  his  interrogation — 

“ May  I ask  what  time  you  left  yesterday,  sir  ? ” 
“As  near  as  I know,  it  was  about  a quarter  to 
four.  I was  rather  early.  I believe  I left  before  you.” 
“I  was  under  that  impression,  sir.  Did  you  on 
leaving  give  the  key  of  the  great  safe  to  any  one  ? ” 
Bradmore  spoke  hurriedly,  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  almost  overpowered  his  usual  nervous  way. 

“ Certainly  not.  Here  it  is  in  my  pocket,  where 
it  has  been  ever  since  I locked  up  yesterday,”  re- 
plied his  employer,  looking  keenly  at  him.  “And 
now,  Mr.  Bradmore,  will  you  state  your  reasons  for 
these  questions  ? ” 

“ Simply  this,  sir,  that  just  as  I was  leaving,  yes- 
terday, I saw  Mr.  Craven  unlock  the  great  safe, 
lock  it  up  again,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  gave  a sudden  plunge  round  in  his 
arm-chair. 
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“ You  saw  Mr.  Craven  unlock  the  great  safe  ? 
You  are  quite  sure  it  was  Mr.  Craven  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure,  sir.” 

“ Did  he  see  you  ? ” 

“ After  he  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.” 

“ What  was  he  doing  at  the  safe  ? ” 

“ He  either  put  something  in,  or  took  something 
out,  I couldn’t  see  which ; but  I distinctly  saw  him 
put  his  hand  into  the  safe.” 

“ You  say  he  saw  you.  Did  he  say  anything  ? ” 

“ He  said,  ‘ Is  that  you,  Bradmore  ? ’ And  when  I 
answered  that  I was  just  getting  my  coat  to  go,  he 
only  said,  ‘ Oh  ! ’ and  then  spoke  to  some  one  in  the 
board-room.” 

“ Some  one  in  the  board-room  ? Who  could  that 
be  ? I was  not  there.  What  did  he  say  ? ” 

“ ‘ Is  that  all  you  want  this  evening,  sir  ? ’ ” 

“ Who  answered  ? ” 

“ No  one  that  I heard,  sir.  I went  home  then.  I 
thought  over  it  afterwards ; and  as  I felt  sure  you 
were  not  there,  and  that  you  always  kept  the  key,  I 
thought  I had  better  mention  it.” 

“ Quite  right,  Mr.  Bradmore.  Anything  further  ? ” 
“ No,  sir ; only  that  I thought  perhaps  we  might 
get  a clew  to  that  other  sad  affair  a year  ago,  when 
Mr.  Stainer  left.” 

“ I hope  we  may,  poor  fellow ! You  always  be- 
lieved in  his  innocence,  I think  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,  always.” 
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“ May  I rely  upon  you,  Mr.  Bradmore,  to  mention 
nothing  of  this  to  any  one  whatever  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  sir.” 

“ I am  determined  to  find  out  the  rights  of  it,  this 
time,  and  to  punish  the  guilty  man,  whoever  he  may 
be.  But  I shall  act  cautiously,  lest  by  overhaste 
I let  him  slip  out  of  my  hands.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Bradmore.” 

Bradmore  had  no  sooner  left  the  office,  than  turn- 
ing to  the  man  at  the  table,  Mr.  Lidderdale  said, — 

“ What  do  you  think  of  that  ? ” 

Without  making  any  reply,  he  rose,  walked  to  the 
door,  opened*  it  sharply,  shut  it  again,  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  place,  said, — 

“ Just  what  I expected.” 

“ You  believe  that  Mr.  Craven  is  to  blame  for  this 
robbery  ? ” 

“ General  get-up  good,  but  dandified,”  was  the 
measured  reply.  “ Style  of  living,  expensive ; cool 
and  insolent  in  manner.  Just  your  right  sort.” 

“ But  he  always  had  a good  salary ; and  since  Mr. 
Stainer  left,  he  has  taken  his  place.  What  motive 
has  he  for  dishonesty  ? ” 

“ The  more  some  people  have,  the  more  they  want,” 
answered  the  man.  “ There  was  a robbery  last  year, 
and  Mr.  Stainer  left  under  suspicion ; and  then  this 
one  steps  into  his  place.  The  money  still  goes.  Why, 
it’s  as  clear  as  daylight,  without  any  proof  at  all. 
But  after  what  Mr.  Bradmore  has  just  stated — ” 
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“ You  believe  his  account  to  be  true  ? ” 

“ Ay,  like  gospel.  He’s  none  of  your  tricky  ones.” 

“ What  is  to  be  done  next  ? ” 

“Let  him  alone  till  I get  my  finger  and  thumb 
on  him.  As  far  as  I can  see,  he’s  up  to  a pretty  game 
with  you ; but  we’ll  stop  him  short  if  I’m  not  out  in 
my  reckoning.” 

“ Do  you  think  the  other  afiair  can  be  traced  to 
him?” 

“ Probably.  Give  me  all  the  data  to  work  upon, 
and  I’ll  ferret  it  out,  if  there’s  anything  in  the 
burrow.” 

“ Do  you  think  Mr.  Bradmore  had  any  suspicion 
who  you  were  ? ” 

“ Not  he.  A more  innocent  specimen  I never  met 
with  yet,  for  a grown-up ! Many  young  uns  have 
more  ’cuteness  than  he  has.  His  name  ought  to  be 
Nathanael.” 
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AN  IGNOMINIOUS  EXIT. 

“ Somebody  said  that  she’d  say  no ; 

Somebody  knows  that  she’ll  say  ay ! ” 

Tennyson. 

T was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  fine  and 
breezy, — one  of  those  warm  but  fresh 
summer  days  when  the  heavy  masses  of 
white  cloud  are  flying  across  the  blue 
sky  in  quick  chase ; when  the  hot  sun  is  tempered 
by  the  soft  gale,  and  people  leave  the  close,  stifling 
atmosphere  of  London,  and  seek  the  exhilarating  air 
of  the  open  country.  Gloriously  bright, — one  of 
those  days  when  the  metropolitan  mind  naturally 
reverts  to  Kew  and  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court, 
Southend  and  back  by  the  river,  and  many  of  those 
breathing-places  so  dear  to  the  vegetating  human 
life  of  our  great  city. 

MTver  had  gone  to  a place  some  distance  from 
Islington,  from  which  he  could  not  possibly  return  till 
late.  Mrs.  Stacy  had  left  home  for  an  hour  or  so  to 
mo,rket  for  the  little  household,  leaving  Elsie  in  charge. 
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Saturday  was  always  a busy  time  with  Elsie ; for, 
in  spite  of  the  care  with  which  everything  was  kept 
the  whole  week  through,  there  was  the  extra  clean- 
ing to  be  done,  with  which  every  good  housewife 
makes  ready  for  the  Sunday.  How  many,  alas, 
thus  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter  only ! 

Then,  too,  Jem  Sharp  might  call  in  the  evening, — 
he  often  did  now ; and  if  he  didn’t  come  then,  he 
seldom  failed  on  Sunday : and  there  was  cooking  to 
be  done,  and  delicate  touches  to  be  given,  to  make 
the  little  Eden  still  more  enchanting. 

Elsie  was  very  busy.  Mr.  Craven’s  rooms  were 
finished,  and  she  was  just  giving  the  last  polish  to 
the  bright  covers,  that  hung  like  mirrors  on  the 
kitchen  wall,  when  a loud  double  knock  rattled 
through  the  house.  Hastily  pulling  off  her  coarse 
apron  and  washing  her  hands,  she  went  to  the  door. 

“ Ye’re  early  back  this  afternoon,  sir,”  said  she,  as 
Craven  entered  with  his  usual  stereotyped,  sinister 
smile. 

“ I’ve  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  Elsie.” 
He  had  a sort  of  careless  way  with  him  as  he  went 
into  his  room,  and  there  was  a bold  look  in  his  eyes. 
Elsie  was  just  passing  by  the  door,  when  he  held  out 
a splendid  nosegay  to  her : — 

“ These  are  for  you,  Elsie ; they  cost  no  end  of 
money.” 

“They’re  bonny  flowers;  I’ll  put  them  in  water 
for  you,  sir,”  said  she,  coming  in  to  take  them. 
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‘‘  There’s  no  hurry,”  said  he,  throwing  himself  down 
in  an  easy-chair.  “ When’s  your  father  coming  home  ? ” 
“ To-night,  sir ; ” and  she  turned  to  go. 

“ Don’t  go  yet ; sit  down,  I’ve  something  to  say  to 
you.” 

If  it’s  aboot  the  curtains,  sir,  I ken  they’re  a bit 
tumbled  where  ye’ve  been  sitting  agin  them,  but  ye 
shall  hae  clean  ones  next  week.” 

“No,”  drawled  he;  “it’s  not  that;  I don’t  know 
whether  they’re  dirty  or  clean.  Guess  again.” 

“ I dinna  ken  what  it  can  be,  sir  ; but—” 

“ Is  your  aunt  in,  Elsie  ? ” 

Elsie  had  never  told  an  untruth  in  all  her  life,  and 
she  was  much  too  guileless  to  suspect  any  necessity 
for  it  now. 

“ She’ll  be  in  sune,  sir.” 

“ Oh  ! Do  you  know  you’re  very  pretty,  Elsie  ? ” 
She  made  no  answer,  and,  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
it,  began  walking  out  of  the  room. 

“ What  are  you  in  such  a hurry  about  ? ” 

“ I’ve  a’  my  work  to  finish,  sir ; and  I maun  put 
the  flowers  in  the  water  for  ye,  or  they’ll  fade.” 

“ That  doesn’t  matter  at  all.  Come  and  sit  down 
by  me ; I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

But  Elsie  was  already  gone.  He  waited  for  some 
minutes,  thinking  that  she  would  come  back  with 
the  flowers ; but  finding  that  she  evidently  meant  to 
leave  him,  and  hearing  that  she  was  at  work  in  the 
kitchen,  he  went  in  search  of  her. 

(669)  oq 
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Elsie  was  at  a loss  to  know  what  Craven  meant ; 
of  late  he  had  been  very  flattering  and  attentive  in 
his  ways  to  her,  but  had  never  spoken  a word  of  love. 
She  had  only  thought  him  a nice,  good-tempered 
gentleman;  and  she  had  never  been  alone  before. 
But  his  words  just  now  had  rather  startled  her,  and 
beginning  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Stacy  would  come  home, 
she  determined  not  to  take  the  flowers  back  till  her 
return;  so  putting  them  carefully  in  water,  she  set  to 
work  again,  when  a quick  step  along  the  passage 
made  her  look  up.  Craven  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“ You  see  I’ve  come  to  you,  Elsie,  as  you  ran  away 
from  me.  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? ” 

“ If  ye  please,  sir,  if  there’s  onything  ye  want.  I’d 
be  glad  if  you’d  ring  the  bell,”  said  Elsie,  feeling 
very  uncomfortable,  and  making  an  effort  to  seem 
unconcerned. 

“ I told  you  I wanted  to  talk  to  you,  but  you  ran 
away,”  replied  he  reproachfully. 

“If  ye’ll  just  take  the  flowers  and  put  them  in 
your  window,  when  I’ve  dune  my  work  I’ll  come,” 
said  she,  hoping  every  minute  that  her  aunt  would 
knock. 

He  took  the  flowers  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 

“ I would  rather  stay  here,  Elsie.” 

“ Please  gang  awa’,  sir;  my  fayther  will  be  angry.” 
“Your  father  won’t  be  angry  at  what  I tell  you. 
Elsie,  I love  you.  You  are  very  pretty ; has  no  one 
told  you  so  before  ? ” 
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“That’s  no  business  o’  yours,  sir,”  said  she,  with 
an  indignant  toss;  “an’  I dinna  want  to  hear  it 
frae  you,  if  I am.” 

“You  are  unkind.  Are  sweethearts  so  plentiful 
that  you  can  afford  to  throw  up  a gentleman  like  me?” 
“ It’s  not  like  a gentleman  to  trouble  a puir  girl. 
Please  gang  awa’,  an’  dinna  make  me  angry,  sir.” 

“ Angry,  indeed  ! Fine  airs  ! A perfect  paragon 
of  virtue!  Come,  Elsie,  don’t  be  silly.  Listen  to 
me.” 

“ I ken  weel  ye’re  only  joking,  sir.” 

“Don’t  say  so,  my  dear  girl.  Haven’t  you  seen 
for  a long  time  that  I love  you  ? -Every  time  I look 
at  you,  you  grow  more  beautiful.  I’m  going  to  ask 
your  father  when  he  comes  home.” 

“ Aweel,  sir,  ye  can  ask  him  when  he  does ; but 
please  gang  awa’  now,  or  I maun  ca’  the  neighbours.” 
As  she  spoke,  she  drew  near  to  the  window  and  flung 
it  up. 

“ Upon  my  word  ! a swift  bird  as  well  as  a pretty 
one,”  said  he,  seizing  her  by  the  hands  and  shutting 
the  window.  “Come,  Elsie,  listen  to  me.  I love 
you,  and  I want  to  make  a lady  of  you.  Only  think, 
to  have  a fine  house  and  a carriage.  You  shall  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  wear  an  opera  cloak,  and  have 
pearls  twined  in  your  beautiful  hair.”  He  drew 
nearer  to  her  as  he  spoke,  still  holding  her  hands  in 
a firm  grasp. 

“ Let  me  gae ; let  me  sit  doon  on  this  chair,  an’  you 
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tak’  that,  an’  I’ll  hear  what  ye  hae  to  say,”  said  she, 
convinced  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  hoping 
some  one  would  come. 

He  allowed  her  to  sit  down ; and  seeing  the  chair 
to  which  she  pointed  at  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen, 
fetched  it. 

“ You  see,  Elsie,  I’ve  heaps  of  money,  and  I want 
you  to  help  me  spend  it.  Do  you  know  it  is  very 
sweet  to  be  loved  ? It  isn’t  every  girl  that  can  boast 
a gentleman  for  a lover,  and  have  servants  and 
horses  and  jewels  offered  her.  We’ll  go  into  a 
foreign  land,  and  you  shall  be  all  my  own.  Elsie, 
dearest,  best  of  girls,  say  you  love  me.” 

Poor  Elsie  was  getting  dreadfully  frightened ; she 
remained  silent,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“Elsie  dearest,”  began  he  in  a very  persuasive 
tone,  putting  his  hand  upon  hers. 

She  snatched  it  quickly  away. 

“Please  dinna  ye  touch  me;  tell  me  some  mair 
aboot  the  foreign  land.” 

This  appeared  to  Craven  a great  softening  in  his 
favour,  and  he  put  his  arm  quickly  round  her  waist. 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  she  slipped  from 
him,  sprang  up,  and  as  fast  as  her  halting  gait  would 
permit  swung  herself  across  to  the  door. 

But  he  was  too  quick  : darting  after  her,  he  seized 
her  tightly  in  his  arms,  and  stroked  down  the  little 
hands  with  which  she  was  struggling  to  release  her-- 
. self. 
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“Gently,  gently,  little  vixen;  did  you  think  to 
escape  ? ” 

Let  me  gae,”  cried  she,  writhing  in  his  grasp. 

“ Elsie,  I love  you.  I will  not  let  you  go.” 

“ Cruel,  wicked  man  ! ” said  she,  with  the  hot  tears 
rushing  to  her  eyes.  “ Ye’re  hurting  me,  ye’re  bruis- 
ing my  arms.” 

“ It  is  you  who  are  cruel,  Elsie;  how  can  you  be  so 
hard-hearted  ? Come,  be  gentle.”  As  he  spoke  he  sat 
down  and  tried  to  draw  her  on  to  his  knee. 

“ I winna.  Let  me  gae  ! let  me  gae  ! ” 

“Hush,  little  fool,  or  I shall  have  to  stop  your 
mouth.  Elsie,  I love  you.  I must  have  a kiss.” 

“Never!”  cried  she,  struggling  wildly;  and  getting 
both  her  hands  free,  she  pushed  his  face  away,  with 
all  her  might,  and  shrieked  aloud  for  help  again  and 
again. 

And  help  was  at  hand.  Her  cry  had  been  heard; 
and  a strong  arm  dealt  knock  after  knock  upon  the 
door  in  frantic  succession,  like  a huge  battering-ram, 
thundering  for  admission. 

This  sudden  bombardment  so  startled  Craven  that 
he  let  go  Elsie,  who,  springing  away  from  him,  rushed 
to  the  door.  The  moment  her  hand  touched  the 
latch  it  burst  open,  and  Jem  Sharp  entered,  fierce  at 
the  sound  of  her  distress. 

Elsie  stood  pale  and  breathless.  As  he  came  in 
she  clung  to  his  arm  for  support,  unable  to  speak. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Elsie  ? ” said  he,  taking  ten- 
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derly  hold  of  her.  He  had  never  called  her  by  her 
name  before. 

“ He  has  been  insulting  me,”  gasped  she. 

“ Insulting  you  ? Who  ? ” roared  Jem  Sharp. 

“Mr.  Craven.” 

“ Where  is  he  ? ” 

Elsie  pointed  to  the  kitchen,  just  as  Craven,  who 
had  heard  Jem’s  voice  with  no  small  dismay,  came 
towards  the  back  door,  intending  to  sneak  out  and 
make  good  a retreat  over  the  garden  wall. 

But  Jem  Sharp  had  no  thought  of  letting  him 
escape.  Leaving  Elsie,  he  came  up  to  him  with  a 
stride  just  as  he  put  his  hand  to  the  lock,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  collar,  swung  him  round  and  looked 
him  in  the  face. 

“ Stay,”  said  he ; “ I’ve  a word  to  say  to  you  before 
you  go.” 

“ Leave  hold  of  my  collar,”  whined  Craven.  “ You 
shall  answer  for  this.” 

“You’re  not  the  first  fellow  as  I’ve  mauled,”  was 
the  contemptuous  answer ; “ though  I don’t  know  but 
fists  ain’t  too  good  for  you.  You  miserable,  sneakin’ 
scoundrel ! ” he  shook  him  violently  as  he  spoke. — 
“ Tell  me,  Elsie,  has  he  hurt  you  ? Did  he  dare  to 
lay  hands  on  you  ? ” 

“ He  tried  to  kiss  me,  an’  I couldna  get  awa’,  he 
held  me  sae  tight,”  said  she,  crying  hysterically,  and 
showing  her  wrists,  which  were  all  purple  with  his 
fingers. 
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The  powerful  young  workman  shook  him  by  the 
collar  again,  so  violently  that  the  button  gave. 

“You  call  yourself  a gentleman,  do  you?  you 
mean  blackguard, — with  your  gold  chain  and  your 
rings  and  fine  clothes ! And  you’d  like  to  hand  me 
over  to  the  police,  would  you,  for  treatin’  a gentleman 
of  your  quality  as  he  deserves  ? I’ll  be  bound  you’U 
come  to  jail  yourself  some  day,  if  you  don’t  mind 
what  you’re  at.  That’s  what  you  call  gentlemanly 
conduct,  is  it,  to  come  into  an  honest  man's  house 
and  insult  his  daughter ! I’ll  just  show  you  my  idea 
of  the  treatment  such  a gentleman  should  get.”  He 
gave  him  another  shake  as  he  finished  speaking. 

“ Stand  back,  Elsie.” 

She  drew  inside  Craven's  room,  and  Jem  Sharp, 
still  keeping  hold  of  Craven’s  collar,  kicked  him 
along  the  passage,  and  with  a good  swing  of  his 
heavy  boot  sent  him  stumbling  and  rolling  down  the 
steps,  right  out  of  the  garden  gate  into  the  road. 

Bewildered  and  almost  paralyzed  with  the  pain, 
he  felt  some  one  take  hold  of  him,  and  heard  a rough 
voice  say, — 

“Mind  where  you’re  a-comin’  to,  mister.  Is  that 
the  way  you  always  go  out  when  you’re  off  on  the 
spree  ? ” 

Craven  stood  for  some  minutes  to  recover  himself 
before  he  could  look  up  at  his  interlocutor. 

By  a fortunate  chance  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a police  constable.  Fortunate,  did  we  say  ? 
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Why  not?  Here  was  the  very  best  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  to  detail  his  grievances — a man  of 
the  law.  Was  it'pain  that  made  him  turn  so  deathly 
white  ? Was  it  faintness  that  produced  that  strange 
tremor  as  the  opportunity  came  for  giving  his 
aggressor  in  charge  ? Or  was  it  conscience,  that 
“ makes  cowards  of  us  all  ” ? 

“ Is  your  name  Craven  ? ” demanded  the  man  of 
the  law;  “because,  if  it  is,  you’re  just  the  man  for 
me.” 

“ Yes,  an'  his  nature  too,”  answered  Jem  from  the 
door. 

“ Thank  you,  mister.  P’raps  you’ll  tell  me  yours 
now.  I don't  know  as  you’ve  exactly  got  a pleasant 
way  of  sayin’  good-bye  to  your  visitors ; an’  I might 
want  to  hask  you  to  show  yourself  at  the  police 
court;  though,  all  considered,  I think  I might  let 
you  hoff  for  sendin’  ’im  into  my  harms  so  ’andy.” 

“My  name  is  Jem  Sharp,  an’  I live  at  No.  15 

Street,  Clerkenwell.  That  fellow  had  been  insultin’ 
a young  woman,  an’  I kicked  him  out, — that’s  all,  an’ 
I’ll  serve  anybody  so  that  tries  the  same  game.” 

“All  right,  mister;  but  you  know  I’m  bound  to 
look  hafter  my  customer,  an’  I should  like  to  take  ’im 
hoff  with  a ’ole  skin.” 

“I  warrant  you’ll  hardly  do  that,”  said  Jem. 

“Now,  then,”  said  the  policeman  to  Craven,  “if 
you’ve  rested,  we’ll  move  on.  I want  you.” 

“What  for?” 
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“ Forgery  an’  embezzlement,  mister.” 

Craven  was  too  stiff  to  think  of  trying  to  escape. 
“ They  can’t  prove  it  against  me,”  muttered  he  sul- 
lenly. 

“ That’s  their  look-out,”  replied  the  policeman.  “ I 
daresay  you’re  not  much  in  trim  for  walkin’  just 
yet;  but  if  you’ve  no  hobjection,  we’ll  start  an’  take  it 
heasy.  Time’s  time,  an’  I like  to  be  movin’,  just  for 
the  look  of  it.” 

“ I want  a hat,”  said  Craven,  with  the  dogged  air  of 
a trapped  fox;  “ I can’t  go  anywhere  without  a hat.” 

Jem  Sharp  stepped  back,  and  quickly  returning 
with  Craven’s  hat,  tossed  it  to  the  policeman,  who 
caught  it,  and  in  a minute  more  the  pair  walked 
slowly  on. 

To  shut  the  door  and  join  Elsie,  took  Jem  but  a 
second.  He  found  her  sitting  in  what  had  been 
Craven’s  room,  trembling  and  white  with  agitation. 
The  reaction  from  the  fright  and  her  violent  struggle 
had  been  so  severe,  that,  after  witnessing  Craven’s 
unpleasant  progress  along  the  passage,  she  had  been 
unable  to  take  any  further  interest  in  what  hap- 
pened, and  had  sunk  down  on  a chair,  shaking  like 
an  aspen  leaf. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Jem,  her  feelings  gave  way. 

“ Don’t  cry,  Elsie,”  said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  tenderly.  “ He’s  gone,  and  I’m  here  to  take 
care  of  you.” 

The  kind,  frank  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  have 
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a reassuring  effect.  She  looked  up  through  her  tears, 
and  said,  after  a minute, — 

“ I’m  sae  glad  ye  came  just  then,  Mr.  Sharp.” 

“So  am  I;  but  call  me  Jem.  You  don’t  mind,  do 
you  ? ” 

“ Oh  no ! ” said  she  with  a smile  half  lurking  in 
the  corners  of  her  mouth.  “ I suppose  you  think  me 
very  silly.” 

“No,  I don’t.  The  impudent  fellow,  to  dare  to 
kiss  you ! ” 

“ He  didna,  though  ! ” exclaimed  she  indignantly. 

“ That’s  a brave  girl.  I reckon  I gave  him  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by ; — an’  only  to  think  of  him 
bein’  took  off  to  prison  directly  he  got  out.” 

“ To  prison  ? ” 

“Yes;  for  makin’  too  free  with  his  master’s 
money.” 

“ Oh,  how  dreadful ! ” 

“ Yes ; serves  him  jolly  well  right,  though.  I say, 
Elsie — ” He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  his  other  one 
lay  caressingly  on  her  shoulder. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Sharp.” 

“ Bother  Mr.  Sharp.  Say  Jem.” 

“Jem,” — ^her  eyes  were  raised  in  a roguish  way  to 
his  face,  and  then  the  lids  dropped. 

“I’ve  been  thinkin’,  Elsie,  that  life’s  rather  lone- 
some without  some  one  to  work  for.” 

“Ye  maun  be  tired  standin’.  I’m  sure  I’m  very 
rude.” 
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“ No,  you  ain’t ; but  I’ll  get  a chair  though,  then 
we  can  talk  nice  an’  cozy.” 

Jem  looked  hard  at  the  blushing  face  as  he  took 
his  place  by  her  side. 

“ Have  you  ever  thought  your  father’s  getting  an 
old  man,  Elsie  ? ” 

Maist  folks  get  auld  some  day,  but  I dinna  see  as 
fayther’s  failin’  at  all  yet.” 

“No,  no;  not  for  many  years  yet,  I hope.  But 
don’t  you  see,  Elsie,  I’ve  been  thinkin’  that  you’ll 
want  some  one  to  take  care  of  you.” 

“ I did  to-day,’’  answered  she,  colouring. 

“ Do  you  think  now  that  your  father  would  mind 
me  takin’  care  of  you  ? ” 

“Mind  it!  I ken  weel  he’ll  be  very  grateful  to  ye; 
sae  am  I.” 

Jem  acknowledged  the  last  affirmation  with  a 
tender  pressure  of  the  hand  that  lay  near  him. 

“ Poor  little  arm ! ” said  he,  smoothing  it  with  his 
brawny  fingers ; “ it’s  all  red  still.  Elsie,”  continued 
he,  growing  suddenly  desperate,  “ I know  I’ve  been  a 
bad  fellow.  I know  it’s  like  my  cheek  to  think  that 
you’d  look  at  me ; but  I’m  goin’  to  do  better  things. 
You’ve  seen  how  I’m  tryin’  to  get  on,  an’  I’ve  been 
thinking  that  we  might  help  each  other.  You  want 
some  one  to  fight  all  your  battles  for  you,  an’  I want 
you  to  help  me  to  be  as  good  as  you  are.  Elsie,  will 
you  have  me  ? Will  you  be  my  wife  ? ” 

“ I’m  nae  wife  for  you,”  said  she,  but  without  draw- 
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ing  back  her  hand;  “ you  sae  tall  an’  handsome,  an’  me 
sic  a puir  thing.” 

“ The  more  need  for  a strong  arm  to  have  the  right 
to  guard  you.  Elsie,  only  say  you’ll  have  me ; say 
you  don’t  despise  me.” 

“ How  could  I despise  ye, — you  sae  brave  an’  kind  ? 
I wonder  ye  dinna  despise  me.” 

Her  eyes  were  raised  once  more  to  his;  for  one 
moment  only,  but  it  was  enough. 

“ Elsie,”  said  he,  taking  both  her  hands  and  speak- 
ing very  low,  “ do  you  love  me  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Jem,”  was  the  whispered  reply. 

He  caught  her  round  the  waist  as  the  words  left 
her  lips,  and  the  bargain  was  sealed  with  a kiss  that 
she  did  not  seek  to  avoid.  Just  then  the  garden  gate 
creaked,  and  Mrs.  Stacy’s  pattering  step  was  heard 
coming  up  to  the  door.  Elsie  started  up;  Jem  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

“ Shall  we  tell  her,  Elsie  ? ” 

“ No,  no ; let  it  bide  till  fayther  comes.” 

Mrs.  Stacy  meanwhile  had  knocked,  and  Jem  was 
on  the  point  of  going  to  the  door,  when  Elsie  suddenly 
stooped.  “ See  here,”  said  she,  “ he’s  forgotten  his  keys.” 
It  was  a small  bunch ; and  putting  them  on  the 
mantle-shelf,  she  followed  Jem  to  the  door. 
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“ Alas,  my  brother  ! ” — 1 Kings  xiii.  30 

TVER  was  walking  quickly  down  Bishops- 
gate  Street.  It  was  the  Monday  after 
the  events  contained  in  our  last  chapter ; 
and  he  had  made  short  work  of  his  dinner, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  carry  Craven’s  lost  keys 
to  the  bank.  He  had  heard  all  about  his  arrest  from 
Jem  and  Elsie,  but  he  knew  of  no  other  way  of  find- 
ing him;  and  thinking  that  the  keys  might  probably 
he  wanted,  he  judged  that  some  one  there  would  be 
sure  to  know  his  whereabouts. 

He  was  going  along  at  a good  pace,  when  he  met 
Owen  Day. 

“Quid  afternoon,”  said  he;  “ye  weren’t  down  at 
our  place  yesterday.” 

“No,  Mr.  MTver;  I drove  to  Stamford  Hill.  All 
well  ? ” 

“Ay,  I warrant  ye  we  are.  How’s  yourself?” 

“Pretty  well  for  an  old  man.  Was  young  Jem 
down  ? ” 
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“As  large  as  life.  What  d’ye  think  he’s  done?” 
“Started  an  opposition  total  abstinence  society, 
eh?” 

“ Ha,  ha ! well,  not  exactly.” 

“ I’m  hanged  if  I can  guess.  He’s  up  to  ’most  any- 
thing is  Jem.” 

“ What  wad  ye  say  to  the  thievin’  young  vagabond 
cornin’  an’  carryin’  off  my  Elsie  ? ” 

“ Hooray ! do  you  mean  to  say  that  he’s  been  an’ 
popped  the  question  ? ” 

“ That’s  what  he’s  been  an’  done.” 

“ An’  been  accepted  ? ” 

“Yes;  they  patched  it  up  somehow  last  Saturday.” 
“ When  are  they  goin’  to  get  spliced  ? ” said  Owen, 
with  a twinkle. 

“ Some  time  between  now  an’  afterwards,”  was  the 
answer.  “ Jem  ’ll  hae  to  mak’  his  way  a bit  first.” 
The  old  man  looked  knowing.  “ He  won’t  be  long 
about  that.” 

“ I’ll  warrant  ye  that.  It’s  wonderful  what  tem- 
perance has  done  for  him.” 

“No,  it  ain’t,”  said  Owen,  contradicting  him  flatly. 
“ It’s  just  what  might  be  expected;  it’s  what  it  always 
does  for  a man.” 

“ That’s  true.  Ye  see,  to  begin  with,  it  makes  ’em 
respectable  and  clean,  an’  that’s  a grand  thing.” 

“ Yes ; you  can  often  tell  what  a man  is,  by  the 
way  he  keeps  himself.” 

“ Ay ; it’s  something  like  wood-work  in  a house ; 
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keep  the  outside  weel  covered,  an’  it’ll  last  for  years ; 
let  the  paint  get  shabby  an’  decay,  an’  the  inside  ’ll 
sune  rot.  It’s  no  use  in  the  warld  if  it  gets  the  rot 
in  it ; paintin’s  no  good  then.” 

“None  at  all.  Well,  have  it,  if  you  will,  that 
teetotalism  makes  the  outside  good.  It  does  that, 
like  as  you  plough  the  ground  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
good  seed;  but  it  does  more  nor  that, — it  makes  a bad 
inside  good.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  it.  He  can 
give  a new  heart,  if  it  is  all  rotten  at  the  core.  All 
we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  plant  an’  water.  The  frosts  of 
sufferin’  an’  sorrow  will  purify  the  ground,  an’  the 
warm  spring  rains  will  make  the  seed  sprout.  ‘ God 
giveth  the  increase.’  Hallelujah  ! ” 

“ Are  there  mony  new  names  just  lately  ?” 

“ A good  many ; an’  what’s  best  of  all,  most  of  the 
old  un’s  have  stuck  to  it.” 

“That’s  something,  shows  they  find  the  blessing 
o’t;  but  I maun  go  into  Lombard  Street.  Guid 
day.” 

“ Good  day,  Mr.  MTver.” 

A few  steps  brought  the  Scotchman  to  the  bank. 
He  entered  and  advanced  to  the  counter.  “ Can  you 
tell  me  where  to  find  Mr.  Craven  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Craven?”  repeated  Bradmore,  for  it  was  he; 
“ he  is  not  here.  What  is  your  business  with  him  ?” 
“ He  has  been  lodging  at  my  place,  some  time. 
When  I got  hame  late  on  Saturday  night,  I heard 
he’d  been  taken  off  to  prison.  After  he  was  gane. 
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my  daughter  picked  up  these  keys,  an’  as  I didna 
ken  where  to  find  him,  I thought  I’d  better  bring 
’em  here.” 

“ Certainly ; we  will  forward  them  to  him,”  said 
Bradmore,  taking  the  bunch  of  keys.  He  turned 
them  over  once  or  twice,  twisted  the  ring  round,  and 
examined  it  carefully. 

“ You  say  these  were  picked  up  in  Mr.  Craven’s 
room  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Strange  ! the  ring  is  very  much  scratched ; but 
surely  I cannot  be  mistaken.  Will  you  come  this 
way  with  me?” 

M'lver  followed.  Bradmore  led  the  way  to  the 
desk  that  George  Stainer  formerly  used,  and,  put- 
ting one  of  the  keys  into  the  lock,  opened  it. 

“ Do  you  see  that  ?”  said  he  ; then  locking  it,  “ Pray 
step  this  way.  I will  not  keep  you  long.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  sitting  in  his  office,  busily  en- 
gaged in  looking  at  some  papers.  “ Come  in,”  said 
he,  as  a knock  came  at  the  door;  and  Bradmore 
entered,  followed  by  M‘Iver. 

“ A most  extraordinary  circumstance  has  just  come 
to  light,  sir.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  to  his 
forehead,  and  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“ What  is  it,  Mr.  Bradmore  ?” 

“ Here  are  Mr.  Stainer’s  keys,  sir,  after  all  this 
time.” 
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“ Indeed  ! How  have  they  turned  up  ?” 

“ They  were  found  last  Saturday  at  Mr.  Craven  s 
lodgings.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  had  risen,  and  now  advanced 
quickly. 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  they  are  Mr.  Stainer’s  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I am  quite  sure  they  are.” 

“ Let  me  look  at  them.” 

Bradmore  handed  the  keys,  saying  as  he  did  so, — 
“ This  one  fits  Mr.  Stainer’s  desk.” 

“ Have  you  tried  it,  then  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; the  person  who  brought  them  saw  me 
open  the  desk  and  relock  it  with  that  key.” 

“ It  is  quite  true,  sir,”  said  MTver. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  turned  to  him, — ‘‘  What  is  your 
name  ? and  how  did  you  become  possessed  of  these 
keys  ?” 

“ My  name  is  M‘Iver ; and  Mr.  Craven  was  my 
lodger,  sir,  until  Saturday,  when  he  was  kicked  out 
for  trying  to  insult  my  daughter,  and  the  keys  were 
picked  up  in  his  room.” 

“ Look  here,  Mr.  Bradmore ; what  are  these  initials 
upon  the  ring  ?” 

“ I know  what  they  look  like  to  me,  sir.  Ask  Mr. 
Mlver.” 

MTver  took  the  ring,  and  after  examining  it,  said, 
“ It  is  difficult  to  mak’  out  through  the  scratches,  but 
I should  say  G.  S.” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  replied  Mr. Lidderdale;  “ this  estab- 
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lishes  Mr.  Stainer’s  innocence  beyond  a doubt.  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  ?” 

“ No,  sir ; he  went  abroad,  I think.” 

“ Dear  me,”  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a tone  of 
deep  vexation ; “ I wish  I knew  where  he  is.” 

“ Perhaps  we  shall  hear  something  of  him,  sir.” 
“Put  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers,  Mr. 
Bradmore ; I should  be  very  glad  to  let  him  know 
that  his  innocence  is  proved.” 

“ It  shall  be  done,  sir.” 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Lidderdale  in 
great  perplexity ; “ what  a thing  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is,  to  be  sure!  To  think  that  I could  ever 
have  believed  him  guilty  of  that  robbery  1 I can’t 
make  it  out.  After  all,  it  was  that  confounded  habit 
of  drinking  that  did  it.  I would  have  taken  his 
word  any  day  if  he’d  been  sober.” 

“ Ay,  sir,”  said  MTver ; “ when  the  wine’s  in  the 
wit’s  out.” 

“ That’s  true ; he  used  to  be  so  fuddled,  he  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  I don’t  think  I 
was  over  hasty.  I hope  no  harm  has  come  to  him. 
Bless  my  soul,  what  a world  of  trouble  drink  makes  I 
I used  not  to  think  anything  of  a little  wine  at  one 
time ; but  I do  assure  you,  Mr.  M' — ” 

“ MTver,  sir,”  suggested  the  Scotchman. 

“ Mr.  MTver,  that  since  my  eyes  were  opened  then 
to  the  danger  of  the  use  of  spirits,  I tremble,  posi- 
tively tremble,  when  I see  any  one  taking  them. 
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The  fact  is,  I can’t  feel  altogether  comfortable  in 
my  conscience.  I remember  he  asked  me  once  if 
I’d  advise  him  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  I said  no,  I 
wouldn’t  recommend  him  any  step  that  I wouldn’t 
take  myself ; and  I didn’t  see  the  need  for  it  then. 
Stupid  old  fool  that  I was ; and  the  poor  boy  took 
my  word,  and  went  from  bad  to  worse  from  that 
very  day.  I was  always  fond  of  him ; and  now  to 
think  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  too,  I should  have 
helped  to  drag  him  down  to  ruin,  to  utter  perdition. 
I wonder  where  he  is  ?” 

“ I’ll  put  an  advertisement  in  at  once,  sir,”  said 
Bradmore. 

“ Do  so,  Mr.  Bradmore ; I’m  getting  older  fast, 
and  though  I’m  tolerably  hale,  I can  feel  that  I’m 
not  so  strong  as  I used  to  be.  Dear,  dear,  when 
you’ve  one  foot  in  the  grave  it  makes  your  eyesight 
clearer.  I hope  I shall  live  to  see  him  again.  I 
can’t  die  easy  with  that  sin  on  my  soul.” 


CHAPTEE  XXXI 


A HEARTY  WELCOME. 

“ Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a shore 
All  the  world  o’er,  all  the  world  o’er  ? 

Whither  away  ? listen  and  stay  ; mariner, 

Mariner,  fly  no  more.”— Tennyson. 

T was  early  one  evening  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  A young  man  was  walking 
down  Queens  Eoad,  Dalston.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  uncertain  of  the  way,  for 
he  kept  stopping  every  now  and  then,  and  looking 
up  to  the  street  corners  to  read  the  names.  He  had 
evidently  come  from  a distance,  for  his  clothes  bore 
the  marks  of  travel  on  them ; and  he  seemed  tired, 
shifting  the  portmanteau  he  carried  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  from  time  to  time,  and  dragging  his 
steps  slightly  on  the  hard  pavement.  There  was  a 
look  of  great  sadness  on  his  thin  face ; his  dress  was 
very  shabby,  and  he  wore  a broad  hatband.  He 
seemed  to  have  a decided  aversion  to  accost  any  one ; 
for,  in  spite  of  his  manifest  ignorance  of  the  locality, 
he  went  on  without  asking  once,  trusting  to  the 
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street-lamps  and  the  uncertain  light  of  the  waning 
day  to  find  the  street  he  wanted. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  again,  and  peered  into  the 
gray  darkness.  After  backing  a little  further  off, 
stepping  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  he 
seemed  satisfied,  and  turned  down  Lavender  Grove. 
A few  yards  further  on,  another  stop;  he  turned 
this  way  and  then  that,  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  remember.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  number  of  the  house  he 
wanted. ' 

After  a minute’s  hasty  deliberation  he  decided  on 
inquiring  every  two  or  three  houses,  and  went  on. 

“ Roger  dear,”  called  Mrs.  Bradmore  from  the  up- 
stairs landing,  “ will  you  send  Hodge  to  the  door  ? 
there’s  a double  knock ; and  I can’t  leave  baby,  he 
hasn’t  got  his  night-gown  on  yet.  I can’t  think  who 
it  can  be  so  late.” 

“Run,  Hodge,”  said  his  father,  looking  up  from 
the  paper. 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  Bradmores  started  up  with 
great  alacrity  and  opened  the  door.  A gentleman 
stood  on  the  step. 

“Does  Mr.  Bradmore  live  here  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; walk  in. — Father,  you’re  wanted.” 

“Who  is  it?”  answered  Bradmore  from  the  fire- 
side; and  slipping  his  feet  into  his  slippers,  he 
came  out  to  meet  the  visitor.  “ Mr.  Stainer ! is  it 
really  you  ? I’m  very  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad 
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indeed.  Come  in;  let  me  take  your  portmanteau. 
— Sarah  dear,  here’s  Mr.  Stainer  come  hack.  Make 
haste  down ; he’ll  want  some  tea.” 

George  Stainer,  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
heartiness  of  his  welcome,  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  but  wrung  the  hand  of  his  old  friend. 

“ How  bad  you  look,”  were  Bradmore’s  first  words 
as  he  entered  the  room. — “ Bun  away,  children,  and 
have  a game  in  the  kitchen,”  he  added,  shocked  to 
see  the  altered  look  of  the  young  man’s  face,  and 
wisely  judging  he  would  prefer  to  be  alone  for  a 
time. — “ Here,  sit  down  in  my  arm-chair ; you  look 
fagged  to  death.  Mrs.  Bradmore  will  be  down  in  a 
moment.  Did  you  see  the  advertisement  ?” 

“ What  advertisement  ?” 

“ For  you.” 

“ I’ve  just  come  from  abroad.  I’ve  seen  nothing, 
and  I’ve  come  to  you ; there’s  not  a soul  cares  any- 
thing about  me  but  you.  You  always  believed  I was 
innocent,  Bradmore ; do  you  still  ?” 

“ Believe ! I know.  Everybody  knows  now.” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  gasped  George  Stainer. 
“ Have  they  found  out  who  did  it  ?” 

“Yes,  and  found  your  lost  keys;  and  Mr.  Lid- 
derdale  will  bless  his  old  bones  to  have  you  back 
again.” 

The  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for  him;  it  rushed 
through  brain  and  heart  in  a quick  wave  of  pain 
rather  than  pleasure,  and  he  sank  back  in  the  chair. 
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Bradmore  looked  at  him  in  alarm,  and,  putting  a 
few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  in  some  water,  held 
it  to  his  lips. 

“ It’s  nothing,  Bradmore,”  said  he ; “ that  news  was 
too  strong  for  me.  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Wait  a bit;  you’re  hardly  up  to  much  listening 
yet.  I don’t  want  to  bowl  you  over.  How  awfully 
bad  you  are  looking  ! Have  you  been  ill  ? ” 

“ Sick  in  spirit  rather  than  body,  old  fellow.  Don’t 
keep  me  in  suspense.  I can  bear  anything  now.” 
Thus  pressed,  Bradmore  related  what  had  hap- 
pened. George  Stainer  listened  with  breathless  ex- 
citement, scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  agitation. 

“ And  Mr.  Lidderdale  wants  to  see  me  ? ” said  he, 
at  length,  in  a quivering  voice. 

“I  should  rather  think  he  does.  He’ll  be  half 
crazy  with  joy.  I suppose  you  are  too  much  knocked 
up  to  go  to-night  ? ” 

“ It’s  not  fatigue  that  keeps  me  back,  Bradmore.” 

“ No  ? Well,  then,  let’s  start  off  directly  you’ve 
rested  and  had  some  tea.” 

“ I can’t  face  him  yet.” 

“ Why  not  ? He  can’t  be  more  anxious  than  he  is 
to  see  you, — the  fact  is,  he’s  quite  fretting  to  have 
you  back.  Every  little  qualm  he  has,  he’s  afraid  he’s 
going  to  die  before  he  sees  you  righted.  Why  not  go 
to-night  ? ” 

“ No,  Bradmore;  I won’t  go  to  him  with  this  plague- 
spot  of  drunkenness  upon  me,”  replied  he,  visibly 
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affected.  “Thank  God  I can  see  my  way  clear  at 
last ; and  I am  resolved  that  my  first  step,  after  my 
long,  bitter  exile,  shall  be  in  the  right  path.  Temp- 
tation has  led  me  too  far  astray  already,  and  I will 
not  listen  even  to  the  yearnings  of  my  heart  till  my 
conscience  is  satisfied  to  the  full.” 

“ Do  you  really  mean  to  sign  the  pledge,  then  ? ” 
“Ido.” 

“ God  be  praised  for  it ! ” cried  Bradmore,  com- 
pletely roused  from  his  quiet  reserve,  seizing  him  by 
the  hand. 

George  Stainer  grasped  his  warmly. 

“ Would  I had  done  it  years  ago  ! I have  passed 
through  much  sorrow  since  I saw  you  last;  and 
though  the  bitterness  of  that  day  could  not  well  be 
greater  than  it  was,  I sufiered  tenfold  more  when  I 
stood  by  the  death-bed  of  one  dear  to  me  as  a 
brother,  who,  good  and  true  of  heart,  had  yet  fallen 
into  the  deadly  snare, — perhaps  led  on  by  my  ex- 
ample; who  can  tell  ? It  is  a terrible  thing  to  look  back 
upon,  Bradmore ! To  see  the  grief  of  those  you  love  is 
bad  enough,  when  no  act  of  yours  has  swelled  the 
misery;  but  to  feel  that  you  have  helped  to  "wring  a heart 
dearer  to  you  than  life  itself,  is  anguish — torture.  I can- 
not tell  you  more  now,  the  wound  is  too  sore,  too  fresh.” 
Surely  “the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.” 
The  burden  of  an  evil  heart  is  one  that  few  would 
care  to  carry,  and  man  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his 
own  conscience  can  but  condemn. 
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“When  will  you  sign?”  asked  Bradmore,  after  a 
pause. 

“ To-morrow,  if  possible.  I can’t  help  thinking  of 
poor  Craven,  though.  How  long  did  you  say  ? ” 

“ Five  years.” 

George  Stainer  shuddered.  “ I remember  well  how 
he  tempted  me  to  drink.  My  downward  course  be- 
gan there.  He  always  kept  his  own  head  clear.” 

“ He  was  too  ’cute  to  do  anything  else.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Bradmore  entered,  carrying  a tea- 
tray,  from  which  arose  a fragrant  steam. 

“ Mr.  Stainer,  my  dear,”  said  her  husband,  bustling 
up  in  a state  of  unusual  delight. 

Mrs.  Bradmore  gave  him  her  hand,  which,  although 
not  of  the  whitest,  was  soft  and  warm  as  her  kind 
heart. 

“ Come,  Mr.  Stainer,”  said  she,  “ draw  the  arm-chair 
up  to  the  table.  I am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so 
long  waiting,  but  my  little  rogue  of  a baby  has  been 
so  troublesome.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  spread  the  things  out  temptingly 
before  him, — two  new-laid  eggs  and  a smoking  plate 
of  toast ; and,  pouring  out  a cup  of  tea,  handed  it  to 
him  as  he  sat. 

“ I am  ashamed  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  Mrs. 
Bradmore ; you  are  very  kind  to  a stranger.” 

“Oh,  you  are  no  stranger.  Boger  has  talked  so 
much  about  you  that  I feel  as  if  I had  known  you  a 
long  time.” 
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“ You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  soothing  it  is,  to  be 
so  kindly  cared  for,  to  one  who  has  not  known  a 
mother’s  love  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.” 

“ Have  you  no  sister,  then  ? ” 

“No;  mine  has  been  a dreary  life  from  my  youth 
up.  I have  come  and  gone,  feeling  that  my  loss  would 
never  cost  a tear.” 

“Do  get  some  tea.  If  there’s  one  thing  in  the 
world  makes  Mrs.  Bradmore  cross,  it  is  to  see  things 
stand  untouched  upon  the  table. — Sarah  dear,”  whis- 
pered Eoger,  “ send  the  children  to  bed.” 

“ No,  don’t  please,”  said  George  Stainer,  overhear- 
ing him,  and  drawing  up  to  the  table ; “ I want'  to 
see  the  children,  Mrs.  Bradmore.” 

So  the  children  were  called  in,  and  by  degrees  the 
happy  family  circle  and  innocent  prattle  won  him 
from  his  despairing  apathy ; and  though  he  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  hospitality  of  his  hostess,  she  was 
rewarded  by  the  look  of  peaceful  enjoyment  that  shone 
on  his  face,  in  spite  of  the  settled  sadness  that  it  wore. 

It  was  arranged  that  George  Stainer  should  stay 
with  them  that  night;  and  Mrs.  Bradmore,  by  a little 
scheming,  having  made  up  a bed  elsewhere  for  the 
two  little  girls;  by  dint  of  some  housewifely  ingenuity 
converted  their  room  into  an  apartment  of  state  for 
her  visitor,  who,  unused  to  be  the  object  of  so  much 
solicitude,  felt  almost  like  one  awakening  from  a fear- 
ful dream,  who  dreads  lest  the  present  reality  should 
in  its  turn  fade  away,  and  the  former  woe  return. 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  TILLEY  IS  PERPLEXED. 

“ 0 Thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul.” 

Young. 

HE  Rev.  Joseph  Tilley  was  sitting  in  his 
study.  He  was  preparing  a discourse  for 
the  following  Sunday.  He  had  taken  for 
his  text  Mark  viii.  84 : “ Whosoever  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.” 

The  introduction  was  written,  and  the  heads  were 
drawn  out ; and  the  good  gentleman  was  just  going 
to  make  a special  point  of  the  words,  “ Let  him  deny 
himself,”  when  suddenly  they  seemed  to  stand  up 
from  the  paper,  to  rise  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  grave  themselves  on  to  his  very 
brain. 

“ Let  him  deny  himself,” — there  they  stood  in  letters 
that  grew  larger  and  larger  as  he  looked  at  them. 
“ Let  him  deny  himself  ” ! Well,  what  was  there  but 
to  make  an  application?  That  was  just  what  he 
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was  about  to  do.  Yes,  but  to  whom  ? To  him- 
self? 

Not  willingly,  but  all  unsought,  the  great  lesson 
came  home  to  the  heart  of  him  who,  never  having 
learned  it,  meant  to  teach.  He  had  been  musing 
some  time,  uncertain  how  to  treat  the  subject,  unable 
to  determine  upon  whom  the  injunction  particularly 
lay,  when  his  eye  caught  the  word  “Whosoever.” 
He  pushed  his  glasses  up,  and  throwing  down  his 
pen,  rose  from  the  writing-table,  and  paced  to  and 
fro. 

It  was  no  use,  he  could  not  go  on ; that  “ let  him 
deny  himself f how  could  he  enforce  that?  He 
thought  and  thought,  and  his  difficulty  only  increased. 
He  twisted  and  turned  it  every  way,  but  no  escape 
presented  itself.  “Whosoever!”  what  did  that  mean? 
No,  it  was  impossible;  he  never  could  preach  from 
that.  He  could  not  in  conscience  expect  his  people 
to  listen  to  words  which  he  acknowledged  in  theory 
but  rejected  in  practice. 

The  sad  death  of  Douglas  had  made  a great  im- 
pression on  him ; and,  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the 
account  Alfred  gave  of  the  ravages  of  constant  drink 
upon  his  friend,  he  was  ready  enough  to  denounce 
the  habit  and  warn  the  young  if  he  saw  them  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  went  even 
so  far  as  to  exhort  them  to  total  abstinence,  as  a 
means  of  safety.  But  to  recommend  it  to  others  was 
one  thing ; to  apply  it  to  himself  quite  another.  The 
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idea  never  seemed  to  get  foothold  in  his  head,  and  he 
appeared  likely  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  days  a 
strictly  moderate  drinker.  His  sister  Lucy  had  for 
some  time  been  a pledged  abstainer,  so  much  the  less 
need  for  him.  If  any  of  his  people  were  particularly 
addicted  to  drink,  she  could  use  her  influence,  there 
was  no  good  to  be  done  by  his  signing.  He  had  re- 
peatedly told  Mr.  Poulton  that  if  any  immediate,  per- 
sonal good  could  be  done,  he  would  not  hold  back. 
But  he  involuntarily  shrank  froii^i  the  sacriflce ; and 
so  long  as  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was  only  a 
vague  beneflt,  to  be  reaped  in  its  distant  workings  in 
a theoretical  future,  he  felt  no  scruples  in  keeping 
aloof  from  what,  nevertheless,  his  own  conviction  told 
him  was  the  right. 

But  this  morning,  somehow,  he  was  not  at  all  easy. 
How  could  he  preach  from  that  text  ? and  if  he  wil- 
fully passed  it  over,  could  he  say  with  the  apostle 
that  he  had  declared  unto  them  “ all  the  counsel  of 
God  ” ? He  was  in  a great  strait,  when  the  servant 
announced  Mr.  Stainer. 

“ Very  well,  Mary,”  exclaimed  he,  without  know- 
ing what  she  said.  “ ‘ Whosoever'  did  you  say  ? ‘ let 
him — deny  him — ” 

“Say  you’re  engaged,  sir?”  said  she,  accustomed 
to  refusing  visitors  when  he  was  busy. 

“ Eh,  engaged  ? h’m ; yes.  Who  did  you  say, 
Mary  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Stainer,  sir ; he  asked  for  Mr.  Alfred  first.” 
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“Mr.  Stainer !”  repeated  the  rector  in  great  aston- 
ishment. “ Show  him  in  directly, — by — all — means.” 
The  meeting  was  a painful  one.  Mr.  Tilley  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  which  tore  afresh  the  still 
smarting  wound.  After  some  time  George  Stainer 
made  known  the  real  object  of  his  visit. 

“ You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  sign  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; even  if  I could  make  sure  of  myselj,  my 
duty  to  others  bids  me  do  it  without  delay.  My 
example  has  already  been  productive  of  too  much 
evil,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own  grievous  fall.” 

*‘And  you  have  conquered  your  repugnance, 
then?” 

“ I do  not  know  whether  I have  or  not ; I only 
know  one  thing, — that  duty,  honour,  and  faith  all 
call  to  me  in  a voice  that  I dare  not  refuse,  ‘ Flee 
from  evil’ — ‘Touch  not  the  accursed  thing.’  Who 
am  I that  I should  fight  against  God  ? Have  I not 
seen  enough  of  the  temptations  and  consequences  of 
strong  drink  to  make  me,  not  only  for  myself,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  examjple,  renounce  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  now  and  for  ever  ?” 

“ Eight,  old  fellow,”  said  Alfred  Winstanley,  com- 
ing in  as  he  finished  speaking.  “ If  wine  cause  my 
brother  to  offend,  I will  drink  no  wine  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I make  my  brother  to  offend.” 
Their  parting  at  Baden  had  been  under  such  heart- 
rending circumstances  that  George  Stainer,  unable 
to  reply,  pressed  his  hand  in,  silence ; and  Alfred, 
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reading  his  trouble,  hastened  to  his  assistance  by 
commencing  the  subject. 

' “You  have  determined  to  join,  then  ? I am  heartily 
glad  to  hear  it.  When  will  you  sign  ?” 

“ When  can  I ? the  sooner  the  better.” 

“We  have  a meeting  to-night;  finish  the  day 
with  us,  and  come  with  me.” 

“ Alfred,”  said  Mr.  Tilley,  who  was  looking  very 
thoughtful,  “ I’m  in  a great  fix.” 

“ Indeed,  uncle  ! what  is  it  ?” 

“ You  know  I’ve  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
such  texts  as  seem  specially  to  take  my  attention, 
so,  as  I may  say,  to  preach  from  my  own  personal, 
spiritual  experience.” 

“ Yes,  uncle,  an  excellent  plan  too.” 

“ Well,  I took  this  for  next  Sunday  morning,” 
said  he,  handing  him  the  manuscript.  “ It’s  a splen- 
did subject;  but  I’m  not  clear  about  it.” 

“ Where’s  the  difficulty  ? It’s  simple  enough.” 
What  does  it  mean,  Alfred  ?” 

“ What  does  it  mean  to  you,  uncle  ? I don’t  like  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  theological  doctor  to  you.” 
“ Don’t  joke,  boy.” 

“ I’m  not  joking,  uncle.  Well,  let  us  see,  then. 
‘ Whosoever,’ — that  means  everybody,  doesn’t  it?” 

“ Yes,  everybody”  repeated  the  rector  slowly;  “ you 
and  me.” 

“ Yes ; me  and  you”  replied  Alfred,  with  a slight 
emphasis  on  the  you, — “ ‘ will  come  after  me — 
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That’s  plain ; go  on  to  the  next  clause.” 

“ ‘ Let  him  deny  himself!  not  other  people,  but 
himself,  anything  or  everything  that  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  own  or  his  neighbour’s  more  perfect 
walk  with  God.  ‘ If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut 
it  off:’  and,  as  the  truest  proof  of  our  fulfilment  of 
Christ’s  first  commandment,  * Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,’  is  found  in  our  interpretation  of  the  second, 
— ‘and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;’ — so  if  we  would 
follow  the  lowly  Jesus,  ‘ who  pleased  not  himself,’  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  deprive  ourselves  of  many  things 
which  in  themselves  might  bring  us  no  harm,  but  yet, 
by  their  effect  upon  others,  might  prove  very  stum- 
bling-blocks to  them  and  to  us,  also,  in  our  growth 
in  divine  grace.  That,  uncle,  is,  I think,  a practical 
rendering ; if  you  want  a more  learned  one,  consult 
your  commentaries.” 

Mr.  Tilley  walked  to  the  window,  and  putting  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails,  stood  looking  out;  sud- 
denly he  turned  round  with  a swing.  “ If  I sign  the 
pledge,  what  good  shall  I do  by  it  ? ” 

“You  will  be  doing  what  your  heart  told  you 
would  be  right  a long  time  ago ; and  you  will  be  a 
support  to  Mr.  Stainer,  a witness  that  you  approve 
the  step  he  is  taking.” 

“ I will  sign,”  replied  his  uncle ; “ my  name  shall 
stand  next  to  his ;” — and  he  left  the  room. 

Alfred  Winstanley  sat  down  by  his  friend.  “ I 
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am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  sign.  How  bad  you 
are  looking  ! Have  you  been  ill  ?” 

Not  what  most  people  call  ill.  I am  weary ; 
and  so  soon  as  I have  repaired,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  the  evil  I have  done,  I shall  be  only 
too  glad  at  any  moment  to  be  called  away.  I am 
tired,  heartsick,  and  I long  to  find  rest  in  the 
grave.” 

“ Don’t  say  so ; let  me  be  a brother  to  you.  You 
have  suffered  much  and  lost  courage.” 

“ I am  weary  of  this  strife.” 

“ Surely  not  yet,  my  dear  friend ; you  are  just  on 
the  threshold  of  a new  life,  purer  and  higher  than  that 
you  knew  before.  Though  you  are  faint  from  your 
hard  struggles,  though  sorrow  has  closed  round  you 
in  one  joyless  gray,  there  is  light  behind  the  darkest 
cloud.  What  if  all  that  made  life  sweet  seems 
swept  away  ? look  around ; thousands  of  hearts  are 
bleeding  for  sympathy,  and  who  so  fit  to  give  it  as 
one  who  has  suffered  ? Come  and  help  me  in  my 
labour  of  love.  It  is  not  time  to  lie  down  in  despair, 
when  weary,  sinful  ones,  are  crying  out  for  a word 
of  hope : look  up  beyond  the  dreary  present,  and, 
forgetting  your  own  grief,  take  others’  woes  and 
heap  them  on  it,  until,  rejoicing  in  the  gladness  of 
those  whose  burdens  you  have  borne,  you  lose  your- 
self in  serving  them ; and,  mounting  to  the  noblest 
heights,  see  by  faith,  upon  the  far  horizon,  the  dawn- 
ing of  a tearless  day.” 
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“Do  you  think  that  joy  can  ever  come  again  for 
me  ? Can  I undo  the  past  ?” 

“ Forget  yourself,  think  only  of  others ; and  if  the 
old  joy,  like  a happy  childhood,  has  fled,  another 
one  ■will  come,  a calm,  ‘a  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing.’ ” 

“ Do  what  you  will  with  me ; show  me  how  to 
live,  how  to  work.  Your  words  breathe  hope.” 

“ And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters And  there  was  light.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IS  HE  DEAD  ? 

“No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  love, 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say.” — Tennyson. 

WO  years  have  elapsed  since  our  last 
chapter.  Summer  is  fresh  and  green 
once  more,  and  from  every  mead  and 
every  woodland  height  rises  the  glad 
twitter  of  the  birds.  All  traces  of  the  winter’s 
storms  are  gone : the  rough,  jagged  ends  of  branches, 
snapped  by  its  winds,  are  veiled  with  the  tender 
spray,  and  desolation  is  made  bright  once  more  in 
a robe  of  living  green.  Time,  ever  rolling,  changes 
all : the  barren  waste  grows  fruitful  as  the  years 
pass  by ; the  pebbles  on  the  beach  rub  smooth  and 
round  beneath  the  surging  tide ; and  the  cold,  hard 
rock,  worn  by  the  torrent  of  the  mountain’s  weeping, 
looks  soft  and  beautiful  with  moss  where  only  the 
gentler  tear-drops  fall.  The  darkest  trials  have  an 
end,  and  scars  that  marred  life’s  beauty  once,  pale  as 
we  travel  onwards. 

To  a casual  observer  there  is  little  change  in  Alice 
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since  last  we  saw  her  in  Baden.  She  is  quiet  as 
usual,  and  outwardly  serene,  and  looks,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  older.  She  is  still  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope : 
her  two  eldest  pupils  have  married  brilliantly,  and 
only  the  youngest  now  needs  her  care. 

After  the  death  of  Douglas,  Alice  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill  with  low  fever,  from  which  she  very 
slowly  recovered.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
convalescent,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  judging  that  removal 
from  the  scene  of  the  sad  occurrence  would  be  best 
for  her,  determined  to  go  on  by  easy  stages  to 
Switzerland,  as  she  had  originally  intended. 

The  change  of  air  and  new  scenery  gradually 
restored  Alice  to  a moderate  degree  of  health;  and 
the  quiet,  unobtrusive  kindness  with  which  Mrs. 
Stanhope  treated  her,  at  last  succeeded  in  winning 
her  from  the  morbid  apathy  into  which  she  had 
sunk.  One  thing  caused  her  some  regret. 

■ When  she  was  strong  enough  to  recollect  all  that 
had  happened,  she  would  willingly  have  written  to 
thank  George  Stainer  for  his  kindness  and  assist- 
ance, but  was  unable  to  do  so  through  ignorance  of 
his  whereabouts.  At  the  time  they  left  Baden  she 
was  still  too  weak  to  take  active  steps  in  the  matter, 
or  even  to  think  about  it  at  all,  excepting  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  it  should  be  done.  So  the 
opportunity  passed ; and  when  after  some  months  she 
remembered  his  employer’s  address  and  wrote  there, 
her  letter  was  returned, — ^he  had  left  the  place.  She 
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was  sorry  to  have  missed  him,  lest  he  might  think 
her  unkind;  but  that  was  all; — she  had  done  her 
duty. 

George  Stainer,  on  his  part,  as  soon  as  the  need 
for  help  was  over,  had  purposely  kept  away,  from 
motives  of  delicacy.  He  dreaded  lest  he  might  give 
her  pain ; and  though  he  longed  to  he  with  her,  he 
felt  he  could  do  nothing,  and,  distracted  at  the  sight 
of  her  grief,  he  tore  himself  from  her  side.  During  her 
long  illness  he  made  daily  inquiries  at  the  hotel ; and 
when  one  evening  he  was  told  that  the  family  had 
left,  it  was  like  a sudden  setting  of  the  sun  of  hope. 
True,  he  had  never  dared  to  think  of  her  since  that 
day,  years  ago,  when  his  aspirations  were  dashed  to 
the  ground;  still  less,  since  he  had  known  the  object 
of  her  love.  But  the  heart  is  strangely  persistent : 
she  was  near,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  needed  all  his  fortitude  to  keep  him  true  to 
the  resolution  he  had  formed ; and  on  several 
occasions,  wild  with  grief  and  despair,  and  almost 
forgetting  his  half-made  vow,  he  dashed  the  wine- 
cup  from  his  lips,  as  the  memory  of  that  dying  voice 
came  hack  to  him. 

At  length,  having  impatiently  finished  out  the 
term  of  his  engagement,  he  started  for  England,  with 
the  results  we  have  already  described. 

Thus  much  in  retrospect. 

It  is  a bright  day,  and  the  clerks  at  Messrs. 
Brownlow,  Miland,  Lidderdale,  and  Co.’s  are  casting 
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wistful  glances  at  the  open  windows,  through  which 
the  hot,  still  air  scarcely  penetrates. 

Our  old  friend  Bradmore  is  there:  his  steady 
application  has  been  rewarded,  and  he  now  sits 
next  but  two  to  the  chief  clerk. 

But  we  miss  George  Stainer  from  his  accustomed 
seat.  Where  is  he  ? 

Very  soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Lidderdale,  repre- 
senting to  his  fellow-partners  that  his  own  strength 
was  failing,  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  firm 
as  junior  partner.  This  had  long  ago  been  his 
darling  scheme,  and  he  was  now  doubly  anxious  to 
see  it  carried  out,  to  make  some  amends  to  his 
favourite  for  what  he  could  not  help  regarding  as 
his  share  in  the  transaction.  George  Stainer  had 
therefore  taken  up  his  place  in  Mr.  Lidderdales 
office,  next  to  him  in  command,  and  second  to  none 
in  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  whole  firm. 

A great  change  has  come  over  him  since  we  last 
met.  Then  he  was  wan  and  haggard ; now,  though 
far  from  stout,  there  is  an  air  of  well-fed  plumpness 
that  looks  comfortable,  to  say  the  least.  He  has 
grown  a fine  pair  of  brown  whiskers,  and  looks 
strikingly  handsome  as  he  comes  out  of  the  office  to 
give  some  directions  to  the  head  clerk.  There  is  a 
noble  expression  on  his  features,  and  a pleasant  smile, 
though  the  lines  of  his  mouth  are  somewhat  sad ; and 
a calm  benevolence  speaks  in  every  glance.  All  his 
spare  time  of  late  has  been  devoted  to  the  poor  and 
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miserable,  and  he  has  brought  hope  and  light  into 
many  a wretched  home,  where,  but  for  him,  the  black 
night  of  sin  must  have  closed  in.  He  is  a stanch  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  and  in  concert  with  Alfred 
Winstanley  has  undertaken  a district  in  one  of  the 
most  squalid,  degraded  parts  of  the  great  metropolis. 

George  Stainer  had  been  standing  some  minutes 
by  the  head  clerk  s desk,  when  suddenly  he  started 
involuntarily,  and  changed  colour. 

A lady  had  just  entered,  and  was  about  to  present 
a cheque  to  one  of  the  clerks.  She  was  dressed  in 
black.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  figure,  and 
as  he  looked,  she  turned  her  head.  It  was  Alice. 
He  left  his  astonished  listener  without  another  word, 
and  walked  quickly  to  her. 

“ Miss  Wenham,  is  it  really  you  ? ” 

It  was  her  turn  to  start.  She  had  not  seen  him 
till  he  spoke,  and  was  visibly  agitated  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand. 

“You  are  quite  well,  I hope.  Miss  Wenham ? ” said 
he  after  a momentary  silence. 

“ Quite,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stainer ; and  you  ? ” 

“Oh!  people  tell  me  I look  too  robust. — It  is  a 
long  time  since  I saw  you.” 

“I  fear  you  must  have  thought  me  unkind.  I 
wrote  as  soon  as  I was  strong  enough;  but  you 
never  had  my  letter.” 

“ You  wrote  to  me  ? ” 

“ Yes,  at  Baden;  but  you  had  left  before  my  memory 
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returned  sufficiently  for  me  to  do  so,  and  I could  not 
ascertain  where  to  address  you  afterwards.” 

I was  afraid  you  might  think  my  staying  away 
very  strange;  hut  I feared  to  distress  you.  Did 
they  tell  you  I came  every  evening  to  ask  after  you?” 

“ No,  not  till  a long  time  afterwards.  I thought 
it  must  have  been  you.” 

“ You  don’t  know  how  grieved  I was  when  I heard 
you  had  left.  I am  very  sorry  I did  not  have  your 
letter.” 

“ I am  sorry  too ; however,  the  slight  was  not  in- 
tentional.” 

George  Stainer  smiled.  “ Where  are  you  staying 
now.  Miss  Wenham  ? ” 

“I  am  still  at  Mrs.  Stanhope’s.  She  has  been 
very  kind.” 

“ You  are  in  London  now,  then  ? ” 

“ Yes,  for  a little  time ; at  her  house  in  Piccadilly.” 

“ Only  for  a little  time  ? Does  she  think  of  going 
abroad  again  ? ” — there  was  an  anxious  tone  in  the 
voice. 

“I  hope  not.  If  we  are  in  England,  I can  see 
mamma  and  my  little  brothers  at  least  twice  a year. 
It  is  lonely  to  be  so  far  from  those  dearest  to  you.” 

“ You  must  feel  that ; I am  sure  I do.” 

“ I have  almost  resigned  myself  now.  I did  feel  it 
very  much.  I shall  never  forget  your  kindness  all 
through  that  terrible  time.  I should  have  been  quite 
alone  but  for  you.” 
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As  she  spoke,  she  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  his, 
riveted  upon  her  face  with  such  a grave  wistfulness 
that  she  felt  her  colour  rise.  It  was  the  same  look 
she  had  seen  long  ago, — years  ago,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  banished  that  from  his  mind,  and  she  said  in  a 
quick,  embarrassed  way, — 

“You  are  greatly  changed  since  then.” 

“ Yes,  greatly  changed.  I have  learned  to  mistrust 
my  own  strength,  and  I feel  that  I am  a better  man 
for  it.  I am  changed  in  everything  but  oner 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  have  signed  the  pledge  ? ” 
“Yes;  I have  been  an  abstainer  ever  since  my  re- 
turn. Did  you  think  my  courage  would  fail  me  ? ” 

“ Oh  no ; but  I am  very  glad  you  have  done  so ; 
very  glad,  indeed.” 

They  had  been  talking  very  low  and  fast,  and  Alice 
now  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  she  had  not 
cashed  her  cheque.  She  held  it  out,  and  George 
Stainer,  having  passed  it  to  the  clerk,  took  the  money 
and  put  it  into  her  hand  himself. 

“ You  have  had  a long  way  to  come  for  this.  How 
did  you  get  here  ? ” 

“ I drove  all  the  way, — that  reminds  me  I must  not 
keep  the  horses  any  longer.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Stainer.” 
“ If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  see  you  safely  in,” 
said  he,  pressing  her  hand. 

He  held  open  the  heavy  door  as  she  passed  through, 
and  followed  her  on  to  the  steps. 

“ May  I hope  to  see  you  again  soon  ? ” 
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“ I do  not  know,  Mr.  Stainer.  It  is  the  first  time 
I have  been  here.” 

“ May  I call  on  you  at  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  ? ” 

“Yes,  do,”  said  she,  without  refiecting,  “if  you 
wish.” 

A splendid  pair  of  bay  horses  stood  arching  their 
proud  necks,  impatient  to  he  off.  The  coachman  was 
drawing  them  tightly  in,  and  the  spirited  creatures 
seemed  nettled  at  the  unaccustomed  restraint, — plung- 
ing and  stamping,  and  bridling  at  the  hard  bit. 

“Your  coming  to-day  has  been  like  sunshine  to 
me,”  said  George  Stainer  in  a low  voice.  “ You  do 
not  know  how  I have  longed  to  see  you.” 

Alice  was  silent ; she  did  not  wish  to  be  unkind, 
but  she  felt  it  almost  treason  to  the  memory  of  her 
lost  love  to  hear  such  words. 

Both  were  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice  the 
strange  demeanour  of  the  coachman,  or  the  wildness 
of  his  eyes,  as  he  kept  flirting  the  whip  about  the  horses 
in  an  irritating  way.  George  Stainer  opened  the 
carriage-door ; he  was  looking  at  Alice  very  intently. 

“ Good-bye,  Mr.  Stainer,”  said  she,  shaking  hands. 

He  took  hers  in  a long,  lingering  grasp,  and  held 
it  till  she  put  her  foot  on  the  step. 

“ Steady,  coachman  ! hold  your  horses  ! ” called  he, 
in  sudden  fear,  as,  just  at  this  moment,  they  started 
violently,  throwing  Alice  forward  into  the  carriage. 
A glance  was  enough, — the  man  was  gesticulating 
madly,  and  pulling  at  the  reins  with  all  his  might. 
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Quick  as  lightning  George  Stainer  sprang  to  the 
horses’  heads,  and  seizing  the  bridle  tried  to  stay 
them;  but  with  an  oath  and  a tremendous  flourish 
of  the  whip,  the  drunken  fellow  gave  them  a sharp 
cut.  They  reared  and  started  on,  dragging  George 
Stainer  with  them.  He  held  them  fast;  a moment 
more  and  they  must  have  yielded  to  his  strong 
arm  and  stronger  will,  but  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell,  still  clinging  to  the  bridle,  with  the  foaming, 
panting  creatures  struggling  to  get  free  from  their 
tormentor,  who  struck  at  them  again  and  again.  For 
a second  the  daring  young  fellow  was  dragged  along, 
until,  exhausted  with  the  eflbrt,  his  hand  relaxed,  he 
let  go,  and  the  wheels  whirled  by,  so  close  that  he 
seemed  under  them.  An  awe-struck  shudder  ran 
through  the  bystanders.  The  horses  dashed  on ; he 
lay  motionless  in  the  roadway,  while  the  furious 
animals  tore  down  the  street  at  a fearful  rate  with 
the  open  door  flying  back  as  they  went  along.  Every 
head  was  turned  to  look  after  the  carriage,  and  cries 
of  “ Stop  it ! stop  it ! ” passed  from  one  to  another 
down  the  street.  It  was  not  till  it  was  almost  out  of 
sight  that  they  remembered  the  generous  soul  who 
had  not  thought  any  risk  too  great,  and  gathered  round, 
eager  to  see  what  harm  was  done. 

He  lay  there,  stunned  by  the  force  with  which  his 
head  had  struck,  and  quite  insensible,  his  right  hand 
stretched  above  his  head,  as  with  a frantic  grasp  he 
had  held  on  to  the  last. 
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“ Who  is  he  ? Is  he  dead  ? ” was  echoed  round 
from  lip  to  lip,  as  a crowd  quickly  formed. 

“ Stand  back  ! ” said  a fashionably -dressed  young 
man,  who  had  just  come  up.  “ What  is  the  matter  ?” 
“ A man  run  over,”  was  the  answer. 

" Make  way ! ” and  pushing  through  the  people  he 
exclaimed,  “ Bless  me  ! it  s Stainer ! ” 

Mark  Isherwood — for  it  was  he— felt  his  pulse. 
“ Carry  him  into  the  bank,”  said  he.  A dozen  at 
once  came  forward;  they  raised  him  gently;  his 
right  arm  hung  helplessly  down.  “Broken,”  mut- 
tered Isherwood,  who  was  supporting  his  shoulders. 
“ Poor  fellow  ! how  has  this  come  about,  I wonder  V 
There  was  general  consternation  among  the  clerks. 
They  came  round  with  anxious  faces,  especially  Brad- 
more,  who  started  up  like  one  shot  through  the  heart. 

“What  is  all  this  fuss  about?”  said  Mr.  Lidder- 
dale,  coming  out  of  his  office.  “Where  is  Mr.  Stainer  ? 
I’ve  been  waiting  for  him  for — ” 

What,  never  transpired,  for  the  good  old  gentleman 
caught  sight  of  his  young  partner  as  he  lay  white  and 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  two  or  three  strangers. 

“ Merciful  Heaven ! ” said  he,  in  great  alarm ; “ is  he 
dead?” 

“ No,  sir,  not  dead ; not  so  bad  as  that,”  replied 
Isherwood.  “ Where  can  we  lay  him  ? ” 

“ Bring  him  in  here,”  said  Mr.  Lidderdale,  leading 
the  way  into  his  office.  “ Send  for  a doctor  imme- 
diately. Poor  boy  ! poor  boy  ! ” 
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They  laid  him  on  the  table,  and  Mark  Isherwood 
made  a hasty  examination. 

“ His  arm  is  broken,”  said  he,  “ and  he  has  a slight 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  injury  is  not  very 
serious,  as  far  as  I can  tell  at  present ; but  he  will 
want  quiet  and  nursing.” 

“Take  him  to  my  house  in  Finsbury  Circus;  he 
shall  have  every  attention  there,  poor  boy  ! — Do  any 
of  you  know  how  this  happened  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Stainer  went  out  to  see  a young  lady  into  her 
carriage,  sir,”  replied  one  of  the  clerks. 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ He  was  knocked  down  by  the  horses,  sir,”  said 
one  of  the  men  who  had  helped  to  carry  him  in.  “ It 
was  the  coachman’s  fault, — mad  drunk,  I believe.” 

“ He  ought  to  be  hung ! ” ejaculated  the  old  gentle- 
man.— “ Poor  boy  ! he’s  an  unlucky  fellow ; he’s  fated 
to  get  into  trouble  over  drink.” 

Meanwhile,  Isherwood  had  laid  his  friend  as  com- 
fortably as  possible,  and  saying,  “ I must  get  splints 
and  bandages  to  set  his  arm,  sir,  and  then  we  will 
take  him  to  your  house,”  he  went  out. 

But  we  must  leave  the  sufferer  awhile,  and  follow 
Alice  in  her  perilous  ride.  Her  first  thought  was  one 
of  alarm  for  George  Stainer.  She  had  felt,  rather 
than  seen,  that  he  had  tried  to  hold  the  horses ; and 
what  had  befallen  him  she  knew  not,  for  before  she 
could  get  up  she  was  a long  way  past  the  scene  of 
action.  The  open  door,  the  cries  of  the  people,  and 
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the  speed  with  which  she  flew  along  fllled  her  with 
fear,  not  for  herself,  hut  because  she  felt  intuitively 
that  some  accident  had  happened.  Near  the  Mansion 
House  the  carriage  narrowly  escaped  dashing  into  a 
waggon,  and  the  horses,  checked  for  a moment,  were 
stopped  by  a policeman.  The  coachman  uttered  a 
volley  of  oaths. 

“ What  has  happened  ? ” said  Alice,  springing  out. 

“Why,  your  coachman’s  drunk,  miss.  You  may 
thank  your  stars  as  he  didn’t  run  you  into  that  ’ere 
waggon.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; but  the  gentleman, — was  he  hurt  ? ” 

“ Oh ! you’ve  stopped  the  carriage  then,”  exclaimed'a 
man  who  came  up  at  the  moment.  “ Is  the  lady  hurt?” 

“ No,”  replied  Alice,  answering  his  question  herself; 
“ can  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  ? ” 

“ A gentleman  knocked  down,  miss.” 

Alice  wrung  her  hands.  “What  shall  I do? 
Where  is  he  ? ” 

“ They  were  carrying  him  into  the  bank,  miss.” 

It  was  enough : she  started  off  at  once  to  go  back 
there,  half  walking,  half  running.  When  she  reached 
Messrs.  Brownlow,  Miland,  Lidderdale,  Stainer,  and 
Co.’s,  she  was  breathless  and  white ; the  clerks  were 
talking  in  groups. 

“ Is  Mr.  Stainer  here  ? ” she  asked  hurriedly. 

“ Yes,  madam ; — the  doctor  will  be  here  directly  to 
set  his  arm.” 

“ Is  he  much  hurt  ? ” gasped  she. 
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"We  hope  not.  He  came  to  for  a minute,  but  he 
has  gone  off  again.” 

“ Where  is  he  ? Can  I see  him  ? ” 

One  of  the  clerks  went  to  the  office.  Mr.  Lidder- 
dale  came  out.  “ This  is  a sad  affair,”  said  he ; then 
recognizing  her, — “ Miss  Wenham,  I believe.  I knew 
your  father  well.*' 

“ How  is  he,  sir  ? ” said  she,  taking  hold  of  his  hand. 
“ Can  I see  him  ? ” 

“ Why,  my  dear,  how  you  tremble ! You  had 
better  wait  a bit,  I think.  We  don’t  want  any  faint- 
ing or  anything  of  that  sort.” 

“ I shall  not  faint.  You  don’t  know  how  strong  I 
am.  Do  let  me  see  him.” 

“ You  mustn’t  be  frightened,  my  dear ; he  doesn’t 
know  any  one.” 

How  vividly  that  scene  recalled  the  past ! How 
like,  and  yet  how  unlike,  that  other  day  three  years 
ago ! Alice  crept  quietly  up  to  the  hard  table  where 
he  lay,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  thought,  “ It  was 
for  me.”  Memory  carried  her  back  to  that  bright 
September  afternoon  when  he  first  told  his  hopes. 
She  had  dashed  them  to  the  ground,  and  yet  his  love 
had  lived  on  through  all  that  time ; through  separa- 
tion, through  trial,  through  sorrow,  he  was  true  to 
her  still.  Her  heart  grew  very  tender  as  she  looked. 
She  had  never  thought  him  so  handsome  as  on  that 
morning  when,  after  their  long  parting,  he  had  sud- 
denly appeared  before  her,  with  the  new,  pure  light 
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upon  his  face  that  spoke  of  a life  made  better  and 
holier  through  suffering.  The  old  sadness  was  still 
there,  though  he  had  brightened  at  seeing  her ; but 
it  was  more  an  expression  of  enduring  patience,  and 
only  gave  a deeper  meaning  to  his  large  eyes  as  they 
rested  on  her,  not,  perhaps,  without  a glimmering  of 
hope. 

She  had  turned  away  for  a moment  to  answer  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  when  George  Stainer,  roused  from  his 
stupor,  and  looking  round  in  bewilderment,  saw 
Bradmore  standing  near.  At  the  same  time,  all  that 
had  happened  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  making  an 
effort  to  rise,  he  said, — 

“ Where  is  she  ? is  she  safe  ? ” 

In  an  instant  Alice  was  bending  over  him.  “ I am 
here.  Thank  God  you  are  better.” 

A smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he  tried  to  lift  his 
right  hand,  which  lay  helpless  by  his  side.  A sharp 
pain  made  him  wince. 

“ Am  I much  hurt  ? How  did  I get  here  ? ” 

“ Your  arm  is  broken  ; do  not  try  to  move.  Does 
it  pain  you  much  ? ” inquired  she  tenderly. 

“ Just  then  it  did ; and  my  head  is  so  bad.” 

“You  mustn’t  talk,  old  fellow,”  said  Isherwood, 
who  came  in  at  that  moment  with  an  elderly  gentle- 
man. He  had  jumped  into  a passing  cab  and  hastened 
to  the  hospital,  bringing  back  with  him  everything 
needful,  and  one  of  the  doctors  who  was  in  attendance. 
“ Come,  come  ” said  the  elderly  medical  man,  feel- 
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ing  his  pulse,  “we  will  soon  get  you  round  again; 
but  you  must  be  quiet,  very  quiet.  Now  let  us  see 
about  the  arm.  The  lady  had  better  go.” 

“ Must  I go  ? ” said  Alice;  “ I will  be  very  still.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  doctor  abruptly. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  gave  her  his  arm.  “ Come,  my 
dear,”  said  he,  and  led  her  away. 

They  set  his  arm,  and  put  cold-water  bandages 
to  his  head.  When  it  was  over,  he  beckoned  to 
Bradmore. 

“ Where  is  she  ? ” whispered  he ; “ is  she  gone  ? ” 

“ She  is  with  Mr.  Lidderdale.  Shall  I fetch  her?” 
“ Yes.” 

Alice  came  and  tried  to  soothe  him  with  encourag- 
ing words  till  everything  was  arranged;  then  they 
lifted  him  into  a cab,  and  with  Isherwood  and  Brad- 
more  supporting  him  between  them,  they  drove  on ; 
Mr.  Lidderdale,  Alice,  and  the  doctor  following  in 
another. 

The  painful  journey  was  soon  made,  and  the  suf- 
ferer put  into  Mr.  Lidderdale’s  own  bed.  The  doctor 
having  seen  his  patient  in  a heavy  sleep,  left  Isher- 
wood in  charge,  promising  to  send  a nurse. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  greatly  excited.  He  fussed 
about  on  tip-toe,  questioned  Mark  Isherwood  as  to 
the  general  effects  of  such  injimies,  and  the  length  of 
time  before  recovery,  always  finishing  up  with,  “ Poor 
boy ! poor  boy ! that  fellow  deserves  to  be  hung ; ” 
and  never  coming  near  Alice  without  patting  her  on 
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the  shoulder,  and  saying,  “ Cheer  up,  my  dear ; he’ll 
be  all  right.” 

The  nurse  soon  arrived ; and  finding  that  George 
Stainer  still  slept  on,  Ma-rk  Isherwood  undertook  to 
see  Alice  safely  into  a cab,  repeatedly  assuring  her 
that  his  friend  would  soon  be  well. 

Alice  easily  obtained  permission  from  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope to  pay  a long  visit  to  the  sufferer  the  next  morn- 
ing ; and  not  a day  passed  without  her  spending  some 
hours  by  his  bedside. 

His  aunt  came,  all  precision  and  propriety,  and 
looked  askance  at  Alice  over  her  glasses,  as  if  she 
disapproved  her  taking  upon  herself  the  office  6f 
assistant  nurse,  and  giving  everything  to  the  patient, 
who  would  take  nothing  from  any  hand  but  hers, 
when  she  was  by. 

Alfred  Winstanley  came  too,  immediately  the  news 
of  the  accident  reached  him,  with  his  beautiful  wife, 
our  old  friend  Catherine,  both  ready  to  help  in  any 
way.  Catherine  was  greatly  changed.  The  old  haugh- 
tiness was  gone,  and  a winning  sweetness,  that  made 
her  very  charming,  had  taken  its  place.  She  was 
now  a pledged  abstainer,  and  sought  with  heart  and 
soul  to  lead  others  into  the  safe  path.  And  her 
influence  was  very  great.  Alfred  Winstanley  had 
accepted  a pastorate  a little  way  out  of  London ; and 
Catherine,  by  her  example,  and  gentle,  persuasive 
ways,  was  able  to  convince  many  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  jeers,  and  whom  mere  reasoning 
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never  could  have  touched.  To  the  ladies  of  his  con- 
gregation. she  was  a sister  and  a friend ; and  young 
men  who  had  been  addicted  to  a too  free  use  of  intox- 
icants now  grew  moderate,  and  in  some  cases  enthusi- 
astic for  temperance.  But  to  the  poor  she  was  more ; — 
a sister  in  tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  a guardian 
angel,  not  only  for  the  material  help  she  brought,  but 
to  lead  them  to  better  things.  She  taught  them 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  order;  and  by  well-organized 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  succeeded, 
without  pauperizing  them,  in  keeping  want  away, 
trying  to  encourage  them  to  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence so  rarely  met  with  among  the  lower  classes. 

The  roughest  welcomed  her.  Men  with  lips  and 
hearts  filthy  as  the  clothes  they  wore,  learned  to 
shrink  before  her  gentle  words  of  blame;  and  many  a 
reclaimed  drunkard  blessed  the  day  that  brought  her 
to  them ; and  many  a dying  bed  was  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  her  loving,  faithful  words.  Thus  is  it  ever 
with  the  heavenly  Father’s  workings ; and  the  love 
that  shuns  not  to  penetrate  into  the  gross  darkness 
of  degradation  and  ignorance,  carrying  with  it  the 
pure  light  of  truth,  is  a quickening,  life-giving  power, 
that  shall  bud  and  blossom  into  a glorious  harvest. 
“ He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing his  sheaves  with  him.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 


A NEW  PLACE  FOR  AN  OLD  COACHMAN. 

“ God  bless  thee,  dear — who  wrought 
Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind — 

With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought, 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find.” 

Tennyson. 

EORGE  STAINER’S  arm  was  progressing 
favourably.  The  doctor  had  pronounced 
him  convalescent,  and  he  was  able  to  come 
downstairs  wearing  a sling.  But  there 
all  progress  seemed  to  have  stopped. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradmore  came  to  sympathize  with 
and  congratulate  him ; Mr.  Tilley,  and  many  old  and 
new  friends  : but  nothing  roused  him ; he  was  patient 
and  grateful,  but  always  sad. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  puzzled  beyond  expression. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  dispel  his  sadness.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  informing  him  that  he  had 
made  his  will  in  his  favour;  and,  finally,  one  day 
almost  collared  Mark  Isherwood,  and  carried  him  off 
into  the  library,  to  confide  his  increasing  anxiety  to 
the  young  doctor,  who  had  lately  entered  into  part- 
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nership  with  a medical  man  in  good  practice.  Mark 
Isherwood  looked  serious,  declared  his  utter  ignorance 
of  anything  in  his  friend’s  health  to  produce  such  a 
state,  and  finished  by  saying,  “ Something  on  the 
mind,  sir.  From  observations  I have  made,  I should 
say  that  a third  party  holds  the  key  to  his  happiness. 
Make  yourself  easy,  sir;  all  will  go  right,  if  1 am  not 
very  much  mistaken.” 

Alice,  too,  was  greatly  perplexed : she  knew  that 
he  had  loved  her  in  years  gone  by;  and  the  first 
moment  of  their  meeting  at  the  bank  had  revealed 
to  her  beyond  a doubt  that  his  sentiments  towards 
her  were  still  the  same.  She  had  felt  so  sure  in  her 
constancy  to  Douglas,  that  she  had  then  no  wish  to 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  desired  to  renew  their 
acquaintance ; but  she  could  not  help  feeling  pleased 
to  see  him  again.  She  had  been  deeply  touched  by 
his  devotion,  and  coming  day  by  day  to  read  to  him 
through  an  illness  he  was  enduring  for  her  sake,  had 
awakened  an  interest  in  her  heart  that  deepened 
every  time  she  saw  him.  She  always  had  liked  him 
in  a sisterly  way ; but  now  his  voice  thrilled  through 
her,  and  when  she  left  in  the  evening,  the  hours 
seemed  one  long  weary  waste  till  she  returned  again. 

There  was  always  a pleasant  little  group  in  the 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Lidderdale  occupied  an  arm- 
chair at  one  side  of  the  fire  - place ; the  house- 
keeper, a genteel,  elderly  woman,  sat  at  the  other: 
George  Stainer  sometimes  lay  on  the  sofa  with  Alice 
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on  a low  chair  by  his  side ; sometimes  reclined  on  an 
easy-chair  by  the  open  window,  while  Alice  sang  or 
read  to  him  by  the  hour  together. 

But  she  was  greatly  troubled ; a change  had  come 
over  him.  He  was  just  as  patient  and  grateful  as 
ever  for  all  her  care ; still,  there  was  a settled  gloom 
over  him  that  she  could  not  understand.  Day  by 
day  the  same  sad  expression;  and  Alice  grew  very 
quiet  and  sad  too.  As  George  Stainer,  weak  and  ill 
from  his  accident,  had  slowly  regained  his  strength, 
the  idea  had  come  to  him  that  beyond  compassion 
and  kindness  Alice  had  no  deeper  sentiment  towards 
him.  He  remembered  that  Douglas  had  been  her 
chosen  love,  and  dreaded  lest,  knowing  his  old  attach- 
ment, she  should  have  been  led  out  of  gratitude  to 
feign  and  half  fancy  a partiality  she  did  not  really 
feel ; and  loving  her  too  dearly  to  wish  to  constrain 
her  affections,  he  was  willing  rather  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  earthly  bliss  than  that  she  should  sacri- 
fice herself  from  a false  notion  of  duty.  Narrowly 
as  he  watched  her,  he  was  unable,  from  his  own  pre- 
conceived idea  of  her  feelings,  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  her  heart.  And  so  things  went  on,  each  mis- 
understanding the  other;  George  Stainer  dreading 
the  time  when  his  recovery  must  necessarily  bring 
about  a parting;  and  Alice  sure  that  he  loved  her, 
yet  troubled  beyond  measure  lest  her  fondness  should 
be  lavished  in  vain. 

It  was  one  beautiful  summer  evening : the  house- 
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keeper  had  gone  about  some  domestic  arrangements, 
and  Mr.  Lidderdale  was  fast  asleep  in  his  arm-chair ; 
Alice  was  reading  poetry  to  the  invalid,  as  they  sat  by 
the  window,  half  shaded  by  the  lace  curtains.  Sud- 
denly she  felt  his  hand  upon  hers  as  it  held  the  book. 

The  colour  flushed  slightly  into  her  cheeks,  and 
she  turned  quickly,  and  said,  “ Are  you  tired  now  ? ” 

“No,  I am  never  tired  of  hearing  your  voice ; but 
will  you  lay  your  book  down  ? I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

She  put  it  aside,  and  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

After  a moment  he  said,  “Have  you  seen  that 
there  is  something  that  troubles  me  ? ” 

“ Yes ; but  I do  not  know  what.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  I can  help  you  in,  tell  me;  you  have 
suffered  so  much  for  me.” 

It  was,  then,  as  he  feared, — she  would  sacrifice  her- 
self for  gratitude,  that  was  all. 

He  answered  with  a sigh,  “ I am  very  weak  still 
but  Isherwood  tells  me  I shall  soon  be  well  now.” 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad ! Are  you  not  weary  of  your 
long  imprisonment  ? ” 

“ Have  you  never  read  of  captives  who  learned  to 
love  their  dungeon  ? And  I have  had  so  charming  a 
jailer,”  replied  he,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness. 

Alice  smiled.  “ I am  glad  I have  been  able  to 
lighten  it  for  you.  But  you  have  not  told  me  your 
trouble  yet.” 

“ Haven’t  I ? Is  it  no  trouble  to  know  that  I must 
leave  my  cage  and  my  keeper  ? ” 
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“ Why  must  you  ? ” inquired  she,  half  confused. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a moment,  and  then  said,  “ Do 
you  remember  what  I told  you  one  afternoon,  years 
ago?” 

His  eyes  were  fixed  very  earnestly  upon  her  face, 
and  her  colour  rose  as  she  answered,  “ Yes.” 

“ All  that  I said  then  is  true  now.  Alice,  I have 
told  you  that  I am  changed,  except  in  one  thing ; 
that  one  thing  is  my  love  for  you.  I loved  you  then, 
I love  you  now,  in  life,  in  death,  and  for  eternity ; if 
love  can  last  beyond  the  grave,  my  heart  is  yours. 
I have  tried  to  keep  silence,  lest  my  foolish  words 
might  distress  you, — you  who  have  proved  so  well 
how  good  and  tender  you  are.  Alice,  sometimes  I 
have  feared  that  you  only  pity,  hut  do  not  love  me ; 
tell  me,  is  this  so,  or  may  I hope  ? ” 

Her  breath  came  very  fast,  and  without  trusting 
herself  to  answer  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 

“ May  I — may  I really  and  truly  dare  to  hope  ? 
Alice,  worse  than  the  pain  of  losing  you  would  he 
the  thought  that  out  of  false  compassion  you  had  de- 
ceived me,  and  played  a love  you  could  not  feel.  I 
would  rather  a thousand  times  give  up  all  hope  of 
calling  you  mine,  than  know  that  you  had  doomed 
yourself  to  wretchedness  for  me;” — he  pressed  the 
little  hand  tenderly  in  his  left  strong  one  as  he  spoke. 

“ Have  I been  so  slow  to  speak  my  meaning,”  said 
she,  without  looking  up,  “ and  you  so  slow  to  read  ? ” 
“ I have  been  blind,  Alice ; worse  than  blind,  for  I 
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have  wilfully  shut  my  eyes.  I feared  lest  my  own 
hope  should  make  me  see  things  as  I wished  them, 
not  as  they  were.  Can  you,  will  you  love  me  ? ” 

“ I can,  I do,”  murmured  she,  very  low ; but  his  ear 
caught  it,  and  forgetting  his  weakness,  he  sprang  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  and  putting  his  left  arm  round  her, 
drew  her  to  him. 

“ 0 Alice,  dearest ! you  don’t  know  how  blessed 
you  have  made  me ! Life  has  been  a dreary  waste 
since  I thought  you  were  lost  to  me ! I was  a bad 
fellow  once,  but  my  eyes  were  cruelly  opened ; and  I 
thank  God  that  now  I need  not  blush  to  offer  you  a 
hand  made  tremulous  by  drink.  Some  day  I will 
tell,  you  all.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  hear  it,”  whispered  she ; “ let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  I will  not  believe  the  bad ; 
tell  me  only  the  good.” 

“ You  shall  help  me  to  live  a better  life.  I have 
been  trying  to  do  what  I could,  and  the  thanks  and 
blessings  of  those  I have  comforted  have  kept  me 
from  absolute  despair ; but  you  don’t  know  what  it 
has  been  to  liye-on  without  one  ray  of  hope.  Since 
I have  been  ill,  I have  blessed  the  suffering  that  kept 
you  near  me,  even  when  the  pain  was  sharpest.  I did 
not  want  to  grow  strong  then.” 

Alice  stole  a glance  at  the  thin  face,  that  was  now 
flushed  and  animated  with  joy.  “You  will  try  to 
get  well,  for  my  sake.” 

“ For  your  sake.  Yes ; you  shall  see  what  a power 
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these  words  can  have  over  me.  For  your  sake  I can 
do  everything.”  He  looked  down  into  the  soft  eyes 
that  drooped  beneath  his  gaze,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  have  doubted  so  long. 

“ You  will  not  mind  leaving  your  cage  now  ? ” 
“No;  for  when  I fly  I shall  hope  to  take  my 
keeper  with  me.  Alice,  when  may  I call  you  mine  ? 
When  will  you  be  my  wife  ? ” 

“Get  well,”  said  she,  evading  the  question;  “I 
shall  make  no  promises  till  then.” 

“ I suppose  I must  be  content  to  wait ; a one-armed 
soldier  is  but  a poor  man  to  enforce  a treaty.  You 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  seal  our  bond  ? ” - 
His  arm  was  still  round  her,  and  bending  over  the 
blushing  face  he  took  the  first  kiss,  when  a slight 
rustle  made  both  look  up  in  haste.  There  stood  Mr. 
Lidderdale  just  behind  the  curtains,  and  evidently 
enjoying  the  scene ! 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lidderdale!”  cried  Alice  in  great  confu- 
sion, as  she  tried  to  jump  up ; but  it  was  no  use, 
George  Stainer  held  her  fast. 

“ Eavesdropping,  sir,”  said  he,  determined  to  face 
it  out  boldly.  “Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves.” 

“ So  they  say,  so  they  say, — at  any  rate,  I haven’t 
heard  any  harm.  I suspect  my  character  has  been 
pretty  safe;  you’ve  been  too  well  occupied  without  me.” 
“ It  wasn't  fair  to  play  the  spy,  though,  sir.  We 
thought  you  were  asleep.” 
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“I  daresay  you  did.  Don’t  make  quite  so  sure 
next  time.  My  dear  children,  you  have  made  me 
more  than  happy,  and  I want  to  try  to  catch  the 
reflection  of  your  joy  a little  longer.  I am  getting 
very  old,  and  my  increasing  inflrmities  warn  me  that 
my  time  is  getting  short.  I have  no  children  of  my 
own  to  cheer  my  declining  years,  and  I want  to  ask 
you,  if  you  can  bear  the  burden  of  an  old  man’s 
society,  to  come  and  make  your  home  here  with  me. 
It  is  a gloomy  house,  I know,  and  I feel  that  I am 
asking  you  to  give  up  many  of  the  charms  that  would 
surround  you  in  a modern  villa,  but  if — ” 

Inspired  by  the  same  feeling,  they  rose  and  came 
to  the  kind  old  gentleman ; and  each  taking  him  by 
a hand,  George  Stainer  said,  “We  would  rather  be 
here  than  anywhere  else.  Let  us  be  your  children. 
We  are  both  motherless,  but  we  have  found  a father 
in  you.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  pressed  George  Stainer’s  hand  with 
great  affection,  and  drawing  Alice  to  him,  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said, — 
“Thank  you;  bless  you  for  your  goodness.  Do 
what  you  like  with  the  house, — renovate  it,  beautify 
it,  turn  it  upside  down — anything,  so  long  as  you  let 
me  stay  with  you.  A lady’s  taste  brings  beauty 
around  her  wherever  she  moves,  and  I shall  expect 
to  see  the  place  transformed  into  a fairy  palace  soon.” 
“ It  is  one  already,”  whispered  George  Stainer  to 
Alice,  “ since  its  queen  is  here.” 
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“Sit  down,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Lidderdale; 
you  must  not  forget  you  are  still  weak.” 

“ I have  forgotten  it  already.  I shall  be  well  to- 
morrow.” He  sat  down  somewhat  feebly  on  the  sofa, 
and  just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a servant  said,— 

“There  is  an  old  man,  sir,  downstairs;  he  wants  to 
see  Mr.  Stainer.  His  name  is  Owen  Day.” 

“ It  is  poor  Owen,”  said  Alice ; I wonder  what  he 
wants.” 

“We  don’t  want  him  just  now;  but  he’s  a good 
fellow/’  muttered  George  Stainer.  “ What  do  you  say, 
sir  ? may  he  come  up  ? ” 

“ Yes,  by  all  means,  if  he’s  a good  fellow ; let  him 
come  up,  my  dear  boy.” 

A minute  more  and  old  Owen  stood  bowing  and 
scraping  at  the  door  in  his  old-fashioned  way.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  invalid, 
he  caught  sight  of  Alice.  “ My  dear  young  lady,  I 
didn’t  know  you  was  here,”  cried  he,  advancing 
quickly  some  steps ; then  remembering  where  he 
was,  he  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  in  some  per- 
plexity at  Mr.  Lidderdale. 

But  Alice,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  a long  time, 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
“ Come  in,  Owen ; I am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.” 

“ Thank  you,  miss;  so  am  I to  see  you.  I’ve  heard 
from  Mr.  Winstanley  at  meetin’ t’  other  night  as  Mr. 
Stainer  was  ill,  an’  I thought  I’d  just  come  to  see 
how  he  was  a-gettin’  on.” 
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“ I’m  much  better,  thank  you,  Owen,”  said  George 
Stainer,  “and  very  glad  to  shake  hands  with  you 
once  more,  if  you  don’t  mind  the  left  one ; you  see 
my  right  arm  is  disabled.” 

“ Yes,  sir ; Mr.  Winstanley  give  me  quite  a turn, 
when  he  told  me  as  how  you  was  hurt.  I didn’t 
think  it,  you  know,  sir,  but  I couldn’t  help  bein’ 
afraid — ” • 

“ That  I had  broken  the  pledge, — eh  ? ” 

“Well,  sir,  yes — no  offence,  sir, — I didn’t  exactly 
think  it;  but  you  know  ‘ Bad  thoughts  and  bad  coins 
come  to  us  unawares : ’ an’  a chap  at  meetin’ t’  other 
night  was  a-sayin’,  says  he,  ‘ Do  you  think  that  fine 
cove’ll  stick  to  it?’  and  I says,  ‘Why  not?’  ‘I’ll 
bet  you  what  you  like,’  says  he,  ‘ that  he  won’t.  It’s 
all  very  well  for  such  as  us,  but  them  gents  wouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money  if  they  didn’t 
drink.’  ” 

“ You  may  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken,  Owen.  I 
have  taken  my  last  glass ; and  I will  come  and  tell 
him  so  myself,  when  I get  strong  again.  It  wasn’t 
my  drinking  that  did  this.”  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed 
to  his  right  arm  as  it  hung  in  the  sling. 

“ No,  sir,  that’s  the  worst  of  sin ; as  likely  as  not 
the  consequences  fall  on  somebody  else.  It’s  a sad 
thing  for  all  them  poor  people  in  your  district,  sir, 
as  you’ve  been  laid  aside.” 

“ It  has  been  a joyful  time  for  me,  Owen.” 

“ The  Lord  be  praised  for  it,  sir.  I’m  grateful  to 
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hear  you  say  so, — ‘ a time  of  refreshin’  from  the  Lord.’ 
Maybe  you’ll  be  the  better  able  to  work  for  it. 
‘ Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.’  ” 

George  Stainer  cast  a comical  glance  at  Alice,  who 
smiled  and  turned  away  her  head. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  had  been  examining  the  old  man 
with  some  attention.  “ Have  you  a comfortable 
place  ? ” said  he. 

“ Yes,  sir  ; I’ve  nought  to  grumble  at.  I’ve  every- 
thing as  I want;  but  it’s  only  a bargain, — so  much 
work  for  so  much  money.  There’s  no  love  lost. 
’Tain’t  like  old  times,  sir.” 

“ You  were  very  much  attached  .to  your  old 
master  ? ” 

“My  young  measter?  Yes,  sir;  I was  in  the 
family  nigh  on  fifty  years.” 

IVIr.  Lidderdale  made  no  reply,  but  sat  meditating. 
Owen  Day  continued  in  a confidential  way  to 
George  Stainer,  “ You  remember  old  MTver,  sir  ? ” 

“ Yes ; the  tall  Scotchman  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.  Well,  you  know  his  daughter  Elsie  got 
married  to  Jem  Sharp,  as  used  to  be  such  a bad  chap.” 
“ You  mean  the  little  lame  girl  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ And  Jem  Sharp  is  that  big  fellow  ? quite  a supe- 
rior-looking workman  I thought  him.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Well,  Elsie  has  got  such  a fine  boy,  an’ 
they’re  mighty  proud  on  him.” 

“ I have  no  doubt.  And  so  Jem  is  quite  reformed?” 
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“Quite,  sir.  He’s  a-makin’  his  way  fast.  Drink 
done  a powerful  deal  of  mischief  in  that  family  years 
ago,  but,  bless  the  Lord,  they’ve  all  took  the  pledge. 
Maybe  you  won’t  care  to  hear  about  it  just  now.” 

“Not  to-night,  Owen;  my  head  is  weak.  Some 
other  time.” 

Mr.  Lidderdale  was  whispering  to  Alice.  George 
Stainer  was  more  occupied  in  watching  her  than  any- 
thing else.  Suddenly  she  came  across,  and  bending 
down  close  to  his  ear,  made  some  communication  in 
a low  voice,  to  which  he  smiled  and  answered,  “ Yes, 
dear.” 

Another  shorter  whispering;  he  appeared  not  quite 
to  have  understood. 

“ Mr.  Lidderdale  wishes  me  to  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  you,  darling  ? ” questioned  he,  looking  lov- 
ingly into  her  face. 

“ I should  like  nothing  better,”  answered  she  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

“Come  and  support  me,  then,  on  this  my  first 
assumption  of  authority.” 

He  took  her  hand,  and  gently  drew  her  down  be- 
side him.  “ Owen,”  continued  he,  “ from  what  you 
said  just  now,  I don’t  think  you  are  quite  happy  in 
your  place.  How  would  you  like  to  come  and  be  my 
coachman  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I said  I wasn’t  happy,  sir.  I 
hope  I .can  trust  enough  in  the  Lord  to  be  content 
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wherever  he  may  put  me.  I know  you’re  only  joking 
with  me.” 

“ Indeed  I’m  not,  Owen.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  you’re  a-goin’  to  keep  a car- 
riage yet  awhile,  sir  ? ” 

“ But  I do  mean  it,  Owen,  so  soon  as  I get  well ; 
» and  I shall  want  some  one  I can  trust, — some  one 
who  can  take  good  care  of  a lady.  I have  had  enough 
of  drunken  coachmen  to  make  me  value  an  old 
teetotaler  like  you.” 

“ Thank  yoUj  sir ; it  will  seem  more  like  old  times 
to  be  with  you.  I did  think  once,  to  drive  Miss  Alice 
all  her  life  long,  but — ” 

The  old  man  paused,  quite  overcome. 

“And  supposing  in  coming  to  me  you  are  still  going 
to  drive  her,  though  she  may  no  longer  be  Miss  Alice?” 

Alice,  half  laughing,  half  earnest,  watched  Owen’s 
face  as  the  idea  flashed  upon  him. 

He  started,  and  looking  from  one  to  another,  read 
the  truth.  “ Is  that  it  ? ” cried  he,  with  sparkling 
eyes ; “ then  God  bless  you  both.” 


